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BARHAM OF BELTANA 

CHAPTER I 

The Arrival of the " Monowai " 

ARHAM, with his legs rather wide apart, his 
hands thrust . into the pockets of his loose 
trousers, his Panama hat on the back of his head 
and a pipe in his mouth, stood beneath the veran- 
dah which ran round the sides of his spacious, 
somewhat pretentious stone mansion at Beltana, 
surveying the blue, lake-like estuary beneath him 
and the little city of Hobart on its farther shore. 
His daughter Teresa, who had stationed herself at 
his elbow and was eagerly scanning the distance 
through a pair of iield-glasses, exclaimed: 

"I can see her smoke; she will be round the 
point in a minute! It must be the 'Monowai!'" 

"Of course it's the 'Monowai,'" Barham re- 
turned, in a matter-of-fact tone of voice; "there 
isn't anything else due. Behind her time, too, 
and no excuse for it in this weather." 

"I suppose the captain doesn't know how im- 
patient we are," observed the girl, with a sigh, as 
she lowered her glasses. 

"Fm not impatient," her father declared; "I 
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BARHAM OF BELTANA 

don*t see what there is to be impatient about. I 
didn*t order the horses to be brought round half 
an hour ago. I did order them to be taken back 
to the stables, though," he added, chuckling. 

He was a powerfully built man of something 
under middle height and somewhat over middle 
age; his thick hair and close-cut beard recalled 
the plumage of the magpie, but with a predomi- 
nance of white over black in the mixture; for he 
had always taken life hard and had in a certain 
sense found it so. It was impossible even to 
glance at his rugged face, his firm mouth and his 
alert eyes without recognising in him one bom to 
rule; it might also be readily conjectured that he 
was not the gentlest of rulers. For the rest, he 
was disposed at the age of fifty-four to regard men 
and things as tolerantly as his temperament would 
permit, having been so unquestionably successful 
in his dealings with both, and being now so over- 
whelmingly rich. To be overwhelmingly rich 
does not, to be sure, imply in Tasmania, where 
large fortunes are rare, what it might on the other 
side of Bass's Straits; still Barham would have 
been accounted a wealthy man anywhere, and he 
was believed by many of those who knew him to 
be even more wealthy than he appeared. This 
fine house of his, which he had chosen to erect at 
little Beltana rather than on the outskirts of the 
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THE ARRIVAL OF THE "MONOWAI" 

capital across the Derwent, was the prominent 
symbol of achievements in which his fellow-citizens 
took a certain vicarious pride. If they were not 
all of them personally attached to one who never 
concealed his poor opinion of their business capac- 
ities, they nevertheless felt him to be a credit to 
the place of his birth. Moreover, he had an addi- 
tional claim on their respect in that he did not care 
a straw what anybody said or thought about him. 
So, at least, he was wont to proclaim. 

Had he been forced to speak the truth, he must 
have acknowledged Teresa as an exception to the 
general rule. Teresa (on sufferance, her father 
would have said, and because her strong will and 
authoritative ways rather amused him), had 
always managed to get out of him pretty much 
what she wanted. She had odd, fugitive resem- 
blances to him, such as the occasional set of her 
lips and a trick that she had of thrusting forward 
her chin, when opposed. Her features even bore 
a family resemblance to his; notwithstanding 
which she contrived to be a decidedly pretty girl. 
Beautiful she was not, her nose being too short, 
her jaw a trifle too square and her mouth some- 
what too large for compliance with recognised 
rules; but she had white, even teeth and a pair of 
grey eyes which would have atoned for short- 
comings much more serious than could be laid to 
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BARHAM OF BELTANA 

her face's charge. As for her neat, graceful figure, 
it stood in need of no apologies and had small 
reason to fear comparisons. She said : 

"Then I must repeat my order at once. We 
shall only just have time." 

"It will be a good hour," her father returned, 
laughing, " before the steamer is tied up alongside, 
and another half-hour before Jack and his traps 
get put ashore. However, if you like waiting on 
the wharf under a grilling sun, I've no particular 
objection.'* 

He might have had a particular objection and 
yet have given in. He had done so on many 
previous occasions — notably in the instance of 
Miss Teresa's recent absence for a year, in order 
to complete her education at an English school. 
He had at first objected very strongly to that 
scheme; for he had good reason, or thought he 
had, to hate England and English ways. But the 
girl had carried her point, and had perhaps de- 
rived some advantage from residence in the country 
which she persisted, despite frequent correction, in 
calling "home." He was inclined to think that 
she had. Anyhow, she was now back in her real 
home, which was a thing to be thankful for, and 
he presumed that, her youthful curiosity being 
satisfied, she would not desire to quit it again. 
Youthful curiosity, unfortunately, is more easily 
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THE ARRIVAL OF THE "MONOWAI" 

whetted than gratified; but it was not Barham's 
habit to contemplate inconvenient eventualities. 

"It is really too bad," remarked Teresa, while 
she drew on her gloves, after despatching a second 
message to the stable, "that poor Jack shall be 
done out of his public reception by having been 
left behind invalided." 

"It really is," her father agreed, with a grim 
smile. "I forgot to mention the date of his arrival 
to the Mayor: otherwise no doubt they would have 
stuck up a triumphal arch for him and had a brass 
band in attendance to play him through the streets. 
As it is, I am afraid he will have to be contented 
with the consciousness of having done his duty in 
a humble manner." 

"Which is all he will want." 

" Only you think he ought to want more, eh ? 
Well, perhaps he ought; but nobody that I ever 
heard of accuses Jack of being ambitious." 

It was a long-standing grievance with Barham 
that his only son lacked that fierce determination 
to excel which he himself possessed in so eminent 
a degree. What is the use of a man who will make 
no serious effort to surpass other men ? Jack, to 
give him his due, was a good horseman and a good 
shot; also he was well-conducted and had passed 
through school and university life in Tasmania 
creditably enough, if without much distinction. 
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BARHAM OF BELTANA 

But these, after all, were scarcely more than nega- 
tive merits. He did not pretend to care for money 
or power, and the fact of his not caring for these 
things was in some sort an affront to his father. 
When Jack was appointed as an officer in the 
second Tasmanian Contingent which was de- 
spatched to South Africa, Barham, who from the 
outset had spoken vehemently both in public and 
in private against the Boer war (for he was no 
advocate of Imperialism or of anything that tended 
to promote it), merely shrugged his shoulders, ob- 
serving, that as nine hundred fools had volun- 
teered for a force which was to number but two 
hundred, it must be supposed that the chief 
amongst them had been selected for service. He 
affected to take little interest in the subsequent 
adventures of that small body of horse; he would 
confess to no anxiety respecting the health of his 
son, who escaped wounds only to fall ill of enteric 
fever shortly before the contingent reembarked; 
he ostentatiously refrained from taking any part 
in the demonstration which greeted the warriors 
on their return. When the commandant, in nar- 
rating the particulars of a certain engagement, 
took occasion to say to him, "Your boy fought 
like a tiger, sir," his curt reply was, "Well, I pre- 
sume you didn't expect hini to run away, did 
you ?" Yet it may be surmised that in his heart 
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THE ARRIVAL OF THE "MONOWAI" 

he was glad to hear of the lad's having done well, 
while he was certainly gladdened by the prospect 
of receiving him back safe and sound. After all, 
a son, even though he be not a wholly satisfactory 
one, is more or less of a necessity to a man who is 
getting into years and must needs begin to think 
of bequeathing his riches, his responsibilities and 
his manifold projects to somebody. 

Miss Teresa drove her father down to the jetty 
at a high rate of speed. The horses attached to 
the light buggy were young and fresh, requiring 
some management; but she had them well in hand, 
and the experienced whip who sat by her side 
liked to recognise in her an apt pupil. 

"You may say what you like,*' he muttered 
approvingly, meaning at the same time to pay a 
compliment and invite a desired assurance, "but 
you're a Tasmanian girl at heart. There aren't 
many of your English fine ladies, I'll be bound, 
who are as much at home on a horse or behind 
one as you are." 

"That only shows how little you know about 
them, father," Teresa remarked, "English- 
women have always been good riders and drivers, 
and they are better to-day than they have ever 
been before." 

"Oh, they manage to avoid coniing to grief with 
thoroughly well-broken ones, I daresay," returned 
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BARHAM OF BELTANA 

Barham. He added, frowning slightly, "I know 
all I want to know about them, anyway." 

"There are no people in the world like English 
people and there is no country in the world like 
England," declared Teresa; for it sometimes suited 
her purpose to exasperate the most indulgent of 
parents. 

Barham, who had been leaning back in his seat, 
bounced into a more erect posture. " If that's the 
sort of infernal nonsense that they put into your 
head at school! — but no; it isn't nonsense; you're 
quite right! there's no nation in the world like the 
English, none to compare to them for blundering, 
arrogant ignorance and blind self-satisfaction. As 
for their wretched little rainy island, which can't 
produce enough to keep them alive for a fort- 
night " 

But, catching sight of the girl's laughing face, 
his own abruptly relaxed and he, too, broke into 
a loud laugh. "Pulling my leg as usual, and be 
hanged to you!" said he. "Well, well, that's all 
right; I don't mind. Only don't say such things 
in earnest, or there'll be trouble." 

Presently, after allowing his eyes to wander 
across the blue water and the sunlit hills, he asked, 
with a complacent wave of his hand, " Can Eng- 
land show anything to hold a candle to that?" 

Teresa was either unable to say that it could or 
[8] 



THE ARRIVAL OF THE "MONOWAI" 

was disinclined for further controversy; for she 
made no reply. The season was late in October, 
the air was deliciously fresh and clear, the lilacs, 
and the feathery, golden-blossomed wattles were 
at their best; if the red gums and the sheoaks and 
the Norfolk Island pines could not rival the decid- 
uous trees of the Northern hemisphere in their 
spring apparel, they nevertheless harmonised with 
a scene which did not want for colour, both soft 
and vivid. Well might one whom Tasmania had 
endowed with health and wealth heave a satisfied 
sigh while he contemplated the fair surface of his 
native isle. It is true that he had sundry crows to 
pluck with her, or rather with his fellow-islanders; 
but these were family dissensions, very different 
from the permanent grudge which he cherished 
against those other islanders whom his daughter 
affected to admire. 

There was some little difficulty about getting 
on board the steam ferry-boat at Bellerive, by 
means of which the broad estuary of the Derwent 
had to be crossed; but Mr. Barham, who did not 
care to keep his horses standing until his return, 
had persuasive methods of dealing with the re- 
calcitrant, and horses, like men, soon recognised 
that it was a good deal easier to yield to him than 
to fight him. As soon as Hobart harbour was 
reached, and before the carriage could be disem- 
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BARHAM OF BELTANA 

barked^ Teresa was ashore and out of sight. Her 
father, who followed her by-and-by at a more 
leisurely pace, stepped across the gangway which 
separated the newly-arrived Melbourne steamer 
from the wharf, nodding as he went to sundry 
bystanders. He knew that they were watching 
him curiously; he knew that they were wondering 
what sort of a reception he would vouchsafe to the 
son who was much more popular amongst them 
than he had ever been; he knew also that they 
were given to saying unflattering things of him, 
though never to him; and this latter consciousness 
was, for some reason which it might have puzzled 
him to define, just what he liked. So it was in no 
bad humour that he shouldered his way to the 
deck of the " Monowai," where his two children 
stood in the sunshine, awaiting him, arm in arm. 
Well, any man might have been proud to own 
two such children, and perhaps some symptom of 
pride might have been discerned by a close ob- 
server on Barham's rather grim countenance. 
Tall, loose-limbed Jack was not, to be sure, his 
sister^s equal in point of comeliness — he resem- 
bled her less than he did his late mother, an 
amiable, insignificant woman, whitey-brown of 
aspect and character, long since dead and for- 
gotten — but he was a strapping, pleasant-looking 
young fellow for all that, and when he smiled it 
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THE ARRIVAL OF THE "MONOWAI" 

did not seem to matter much whether he was 
handsome or not. He was smiling broadly now, 
as he stretched out his disengaged hand to his 
father, who, after scrutinising him for a moment, 
remarked : 

"South Africa doesn't seem to have disagreed 
with you much after all. But Tasmanians take 
more killing than Englishmen." 

"Oh, Fm as fit as possible now, sir," the young 
man declared. "Fit to go back again, if that's 
all." 

"H'm! I think we can find more useful em- 
ployment for you here. What you want now is 
to settle down to the serious business of life, my 
boy." 

"What Jack wants," said Teresa decisively, "is 
a good long holiday, and all the comforts we can 
give him. It will take him months yet to recover 
from all he has been through in those terrible 
hospitals." 

Barham shrugged his shoulders. "Field hos- 
pitals aren't luxurious, I believe, and war isn't 
supposed to be a picnic. People who rush off to 
wars that don't concern them mustn't complain if 
they pull through without loss of life or limb. 
But come along; the horses are waiting, and I 
daresay you won't be sorry to have a decent 
breakfast again, Jack." 
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BARHAM OF BELTANA 

On the return drive he made the young man 
sit beside his sister, who again took the reins, he 
himself sharing the back seat with the groom. 
It is not impossible that he may have wished to 
gaze his fill, unobserved, on a pair of broad shoul- 
ders and a lean, well-shaped head the sight of 
which had been denied to him for so long. He 
did not speak once, except when he was addressed, 
and then only grunted out a word or two of reply, 
but when Beltana was reached and the three were 
mounting the steps which gave access to the wide 
portico, he could not resist thumping his first-bom 
on the back. 

"Well, it's good to have you home," he said; 
"though I still think you were an infernal young 
ass to go." 
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CHAPTER II 

Teresa^s Idea 

BE a man never so opulent, he will hardly, if 
born and bred in Tasmania, attempt to main- 
tain what in England is called a well-appointed 
establishment; for servants are neither easy to 
obtain nor carefully drilled in a land where most 
mistresses are accustomed to take some share in 
household work. Mr. Barham, however, liked to 
make himself and those about him comfortable, 
and the second breakfast to which he and his 
children presently sat down was at least an ample 
meal, although there was nobody in attendance to 
change the plates. Jack, in the intervals of ap- 
peasing a fine appetite, kept gazing round the 
lofty, airy room with an affectionate, silent recog- 
nition of details which did not escape his father's 
notice. 

"Worse places than Beltana, eh?" the latter 
remarked. " Rather more room for a long-legged 
fellow like you to stretch himself here than there 
was on board ship or in camp." 

"Oh, the veldt was big enough for me," said 
Jack, laughing. 
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BARHAM OF BELTANA 

"Ah! and several sizes too big for the British 
army to hold, by all accounts. A pretty exhibition 
the British army has made of itself in this business, 
first and last!" 

"There may have been some mismanagement 
at first, but I don't think we did so badly at last, 
sir," the young man pleaded. 

"Oh, you! — Vm not talking about you. You 
don't belong to the British army, thank God! 
The Colonials did well enough, though they fought 
in a bad cause. And if it hadn't been for the 
Colonials the South African Republic would have 
been an independent state, recognised by England, 
to-day." 

Jack smiled, but did not dispute this somewhat 
audacious assertion; for he was by temperament 
a man of peace, notwithstanding his love of sol- 
diering. But his father went on, as defiantly as if 
he had been contradicted: 

"Yes, the Colonials have saved the British 
Empire, which, between you and me, wasn't worth 
saving. Mind you, I don't say that they have, 
saved it for long; the Boers aren't beaten yet, and 
perhaps they never will be. Then there is Russia 
and there's Germany. England has enemies 
everywhere, and she has shown them her weak- 



ness." 



^ It seems to me, sir," said Jack, whose forbear- 
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ance was not proof against such open disloyalty, 
"that she has shown them her strength. I think 
England will manage to hold her own against the 
world for a good many generations to come." 

"Then you think what no man with eyes in his 
head and a very moderate supply of intelligence at 
the back of them thinks. England is rotten to 
the core!" 

Jack flushed slightly; but before he could open 
his lips his sister intervened. 

"Father talks like that," she calmly explained, 
"partly because he loves to blow the Australian 
trumpet and partly because he doesn't know much 
about England, which he has never seen. He isn't 
really the rebel that he likes to make himself out. 
Still, it would do him all the good in the world to 
pay a visit to the old country and get his ideas 
enlarged." 

Nobody but Teresa would have dared to make 
such a speech in Barham's presence; but her im- 
pertinences amused much more often than they 
provoked him, and he greeted this one, as his 
custom was, with a loud laugh. 

"Trust a woman for sticking to her own ideas 
in season and out of season!" he cried. "As for 
mine, they were enlarging themselves long before 
you were a baby, miss, and it isn't travel that will 
alter them at this time of day. Well, I must 
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BARHAM OF BELTANA 

lege it was to carry Miss Teresa, had perfect 
manners, and the weather was not less perfect. 
Indeed, the weather on the south-east coast of 
Tasmania is seldom anything else. The brother 
and sister, who from their earliest childhood had 
been close allies, fell gradually silent, each being 
engaged, in truth, upon furtive, faintly apprehen- 
sive scrutiny of the other. At their respective ages 
a separation of over a twelve-month must needs 
bring about considerable changes and may imply 
sheer, permanent severance from the past. They 
felt this instinctively, and the dread of some pain- 
ful discovery, which had made them so loquacious 
at first, held them tongue-tied now. But one of 
them, at all events, soon perceived that there was 
no cause for her half-acknowledged fear. Jack 
was still Jack — leaner, taller, a shade graver, but 
the same simple, modest, kindly fellow that he had 
always been. Perhaps the development of a girl 
into a young woman is ever a more fundamental 
process than that of a boy into a young man, and 
perhaps the pupils at a European boarding-school 
are apt to undergo a transformation more com- 
plete than those of Bellona. As a fact, Teresa, 
although she herself was not aware of it, had 
altered noticeably in appearance, in ways of speech, 
possibly also in character. Jack made bold to tell 
her as much when at length they had risen to a 
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height commanding a wide prospect of land and 
sea. 

"Do you know/* said he, "that you have be- 
come rather English, and very — what shall I call 
it ? — very grown up! I don't know that I am not 
a little bit afraid of you/* 

" If you dare to bring such accusations against 
me again, I'll give you something to be frightened 
about!** was her indignant rejoinder. "There 
might be some excuse for my being timid in the 
presence of a hero who ought to have had the V.C. 

— yes, you needn't trouble to deny it; you deserved 
the V.C, and Colonel Dempster told me you did 

— but please don't pretend to be in awe of the 
humblest of your admirers. Besides," she added, 
stretching out her hand, "you and I are never 
going to let time or wars or anything else come 
between us, are we ?** 

"Rather not!** answered Jack, heartily, as he 
gripped the slim fingers extended to him. 

" It isn't my fault that I have grown up," Teresa 
went on, " and as for being what you call English 

— well, we are all English for the matter of that.*' 
" I thought some of us were Tasmanians," said 

Jack, meekly. 

"It's the same thing," his sister declared. 

"Oh, indeed! I wouldn't tell the governor so 
if I were you." 
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"I am always telling him so; he can't be told 
too often. To be attached to one's own little 
corner is all very well; but that is no reason for 
turning one's back upon the rest of the Empire and 
making believe that one doesn't belong to it." 

From the eminence which they had gained Jack 
could obtain a sufficiently typical view of that 
smiling, outlying portion of the British dominions 
where he had been born and bred. Beyond the 
twisted boughs of the gum-trees in the foreground 
lay a wide sheet of water, dotted over with white 
sails; on the farther shore sparkled the roofs and 
spires of Hobart, backed by thickly timbered hills 
and dominated by the purple shoulder of Mount 
Wellington; directly beneath was the imposing 
paternal mansion, built of yellowish stone and 
surrounded by green lawns and clusters of flower- 
ing shrubs, beneath which again could be descried 
the handful of humble wooden dwellings that con- 
stitute Beltana. Everything was flooded with 
sunshine; the air was sweet with a faint, yet pun- 
gent aromatic fragrance; the full, liquid notes of 
the magpie rose from far and near; a flight of 
chattering green parrots flashed into sight and 
vanished. 

"I confess to an affection for my little corner," 
said Jack. 

"Yes; but you can't want — and it wouldn't be 
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good for you if you did — to sit still in it until you 
die of old age. We must go and have a look at 
the wide world some time, and we shall never have 
a better opportunity than the present, when you 
haven't yet been drawn into business and when 
you need rest and change to set you up." 

Jack smiled. "Oh, I see! But he will never 
consent, you know.** 

" I think I can get him to consent, provided that 
you back me up. Oh, only passively. You won't 
have to say much; you must acknowledge, what I 
am sure is the truth, that you do wish to pay your 
respects to the old country just for once, that's all." 

"But, my dear Teresa, I told you that I never 
wish for impossibilities." 

"And I told you that one should never treat 
what one wishes for as an impossibility. Besides, 
I have as good as given my word to Gladys March 
that we shall all be in England before the end of 
the year." 

"My conscience! that was pretty bold of you. 
I suspect there is a disappointment in store for 
Gladys March, whoever she may be. Any rela- 
tion, I wonder, of a man in the Sussex Fusiliers 
whom I chummed up with at Bloemfontein,where 
we were both in hospital?" 

"Good gracious! yes; his sister. So you actu- 
ally came across Captain March in South Africa 
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and made friends with him! This is an unex- 
pected stroke of luck!** 

" I don*t see how." 

" I see very well how it can be worked in. Of 
course, you are anxious to meet him again, and 
unless I am much mistaken, father will be anxious 
to meet him too. You see, he is really proud of 
you and your connection with the army, though 
he would rather die than admit it. Now tell me 
about the great Captain March. Is he as brave 
and handsome and popular and all the rest of it as 
Gladys makes him out?" 

"He's a very decent fellow," answered Jack, 
"and as he got the D.S.O., I suppose he earned it. 
Yes, I should say he would be good-looking when 
his beard was shaved and his head wasn't band- 
aged up. Where did you fall in with his sister ?" 

Teresa briefly explained that she had formed 
with Gladys March at school a friendship far too 
intimate to be maintained by correspondence only, 
and that, as there was not the slightest probability 
of one party to the alliance being able to visit the 
Southern Hemisphere, the alternative course was 
obvious and imperative. 

"We will go to England first," she calmly con- 
cluded, " and then I think we ought to give three 
or four months to France and Germany and Italy. 
But details can wait." 
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"I should think they might," observed Jack, 
with a laugh. "May I ask whether you have said 
an)^hing to the governor about this fine plan of 
yours ?" 

"Oh, yes; and he made the reply that he was 
sure to make. Clean out of the question! — not 
to be spoken of again, please! But it is going to 
be spoken of again, and he is going to give in. 
Only you must take my side to the extent of owning 
that you would like the trip if you could have it." 

" rU own with pleasure that I should like nothing 
better; but Fm afraid that won't help you much." 

"It will help me as much as I shall want, I 
daresay," Teresa returned, with a determined 
little nod of the head. "If you had been against 
me, it might have been awkward, perhaps; but 
since you are with me, I think I shall manage to 
pull through. Shall we ride on now?" 
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CHAPTER III 

Jack Declines to Argue 

IN the days when Hobart was known as Hobart 
Town there disembarked (much against his 
personal wish, and at the expense of the Home 
Government) upon the shores of the island, then 
called Van Diemen's Land, one Richard Drake, 
convicted of fraud and embezzlement, and by 
reason of the same condemned to banishment. 
From the penal servitude which had formed a part 
of his original sentence, he obtained a speedy relief, 
being a meek, well-conducted person of loudly 
pious professions and small physical strength. 
Then, after finding favour in the eyes of a widow, 
who married him, and whose name he was per- 
mitted, as well as eager, to substitute for his own, 
he obtained virtual freedom, carried on a small 
solicitor's business in Hobart Town, and became, 
amongst other things less important, the father of 
Richard Barham. How on earth the narrow- 
chested, subservient man, with his furtively glanc- 
ing eyes and his whining, high-pitched voice, ever 
arrived at the achievement of a feat so remarkable 
must remain one of those mysteries which can only 
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be solved by the discovery of missing pedigrees. 
Possibly the widow may have had fighting blood 
in her veins and inherited intellectual powers 
which she was able to transmit, but not to exhibit. 
It appears, in any case, that neither she nor her 
second husband ever rose above a level of obscure, 
qualified respectability, and both died when their 
only son was of an age at which the average human 
being is supposed to be incapable of taking care of 
himself. 

Richard Barham, however, had from his earliest 
years displayed striking capabilities of the required 
order; and this was well for him, inasmuch as there 
was nobody to take care of him, while his parents 
— an inefficient, improvident couple, it would 
seem — left him well-nigh destitute. The boy (for 
he was scarcely more when thrown upon his own 
very inadequate resources) set to work at once upon 
that long struggle for fortune from which he 
emerged finally and triumphantly victorious before 
the first grey hairs made their appearance in his 
black beard. The narrative of his gains and losses, 
his hits and misses, his audacious ventures and 
far-reaching ingenuities, would take a long time to 
tell, and might not, when told, prove to differ 
essentially from the history of many a successful 
business man. What, perhaps, did give him some 
claim to distinction is the rather unusual fact that 
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he never from first to last was indebted to anybody 
but himself; never had to thank a single fellow- 
mortal for aid, pecuniary or other. Thus pride, 
always the dominant note in his character, grew 
with the growth of power, while power grew far 
dearer to him than wealth. The latter, indeed, he 
affected to despise, except in so far as it served to 
promote the former, and although he had no notion 
of allowing anybody to get the better of him in a 
bargain, he was ever an open-handed man, gen- 
erous, as he understood generosity, alike to friend 
and foe, liberal in his gifts to charities and public 
institutions, tolerant of honest stupidity, tolerant 
also (a little scornfully, it is true) of slights and 
rebuffs. These last naturally became less fre- 
quent as his possessions and influence augmented; 
still, conservatism and prejudice are apt to take 
deep root amongst insular communities, and there 
were families in Hobart who could not forget or 
forgive Mr. Barham's origin. Steadfastly they 
refused to know one who would doubtless have 
received a ready welcome in European capitals; 
their doors were closed against him and his, their 
noses went up and their eyes wandered to distant 
objects when they encountered him in the streets. 
Hence, indeed, the Beltana mansion; for how- 
ever indifferently or contemptuously a man may 
afford to treat personal affronts, he seldom wishes 
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the mistress of his household to be exposed to them. 
Not many of the Hobart residents keep carriages; 
Beltana, being across the water, might well be 
considered beyond calling limits; moreover, Teresa 
had not, up to the time of her departure for Eng- 
land, been old enough to be called upon. It may 
be that nascent uneasiness with regard to possible 
discoveries on the girl's part had had something to 
do with her father's sanction of an arrangement 
which was little to his liking, for if he dreaded 
anything, he dreaded his children being made 
aware that their grandfather had been a convicted 
felon. He himself had never in their presence 
alluded to this ugly blot upon the family annals; 
he hoped — somewhat fatuously it must be owned, 
for so shrewd a man — that nobody else would be 
cruel enough to reveal it to them; for his own part 
he had come to believe that it only existed through 
a miscarriage of justice. Most criminals are given 
to protesting their innocence, and the elder Bar- 
ham had certainly described himself more than 
once in his son's hearing as the victim of a base 
conspiracy. His son, so seldom at fault in reading 
countenances and character, must have perceived 
that he did not look much like that; yet even his 
hard-headed son was not exempt from the common 
human tendency to believe what is pleasant in pref- 
erence to what is the reverse. By the time that he 
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reached middle life his father's guiltlessness had 
become an article of faith with him. 

Now, it was hardly to be supposed that judge 
and jury had deliberately banded themselves to- 
gether for the purpose of condemning to transpor- 
tation a prisoner against whom they could have 
had no common grudge, nor in truth had the 
alleged martyr put forward such a theory; but 
Barham, who was in the position of having to 
blame somebody for a catastrophe of which the 
particulars were unknown to him, chose to assume 
that he had a fair cause of quarrel with the whole 
English nation. He proclaimed aloud that he 
abhorred England; he denied that the colonies 
owed anything, least of all allegiance, to the mother 
country; he professed to be of opinion that they 
would be stronger as well as safer without her, and 
he looked forward to the day when the United 
States of Australasia should declare their indepen- 
dence. Holding such views, he could scarcely take 
active part in the political affairs of a community 
still loyal by sentiment and conviction, nor had he 
ever been a candidate for public life in that sense. 
He was contented, he said, to bide his time and 
await events which were sure to happen sooner or 
later. Meanwhile, he laughed at the Parliamen- 
tary vagaries and economical heresies of his fellow- 
countrymen, with their restrictions upon immi- 
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gration, their minimum wage and other exploded 
panaceas. They would learn wisdom, he pre- 
dicted, when they were a little older. Chiefly for 
the sake of enraging other capitalists, he voted, as 
a rule, for the Labour party; though he thought 
they were a pack of idiots, and was in the habit of 
telling them what he thought. He could afford to 
he inconsistent — could, in fact, afford latterly to 
be an)^hing that he liked. 

However, when he came home shortly before 
the dinner hour, on the day of Jack's arrival, he 
asserted with some vehemence that he could by no 
means afford such a piece of uncalled-for folly as 
a voyage to Europe. The subject was introduced 
by him, not by Teresa, who had intended to leave 
it provisionally alone, and whom he encountered 
in the garden. So she turned a pair of surprised, 
deferential eyes upon him, saying: 

"Oh, I know you don't mean to go; you told me 
that. But I didn't know it was a question of 
money; I thought we had enough." 

"It isn't a question of money," her father re- 
turned; "it's a question of time, which is more 
important and more valuable than you imagine 
maybe. Why should I, and why should your 
brother, use up precious time in scampering over 
countries where we have no interests ?" 

" For the sake of acquiring them, perhaps, and 
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for other reasons which might be given if there 
were any hope of your listening to them. But of 
course, when you say you won't do a thing, one 
understands that you won't. I can't think what 
makes you go back to it." 

Barham laughed. "As if I didn't know that 
you and Jack have been discussing it the whole 
afternoon! I would do a good deal to please you, 
my dear, as you are very well aware; but what I 
have got to consider more than an3^hing else at 
the present moment is that boy's future. And I 
have my doubts about him — I have my doubts. 
What has he to say for himself? Did you gather 
that he was prepared to begin serious work or 
not?" 

"Well," answered Teresa, "I suppose he is 
prepared to obey orders; he always is. It doesn't 
follow that he is quite ready yet for what you call 
serious work or that you would be wise to force it 
upon him." 

"It is sometimes wise to use force with those 
who know their own minds, and invariably with 
those who don't. You haven't told me what his 
objections to his own country are." 

"How could I when he has none? But you 
can't be surprised if he is rather unsettled just 
now." 

"I am not surprised; I am only wondering what 
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would be the best and shortest method of convinc- 
ing him that he must settle where he is/* 

"The shortest method would be to tell him so; 
for he won't disobey you or argue with you. I 
doubt very much whether it would be the best 
though. You always say that you prefer restive 
horses and men to unwilling ones, and you expect 
too much if you expect that Jack will willingly 
give up all hope of seeing England." 

"He has been telling you that he hopes to see 
England, then ?" 

"He doesn't deny that he would like it; but he 
has no hope at all of your giving way to his wishes 
and mine. If, by a miracle, you were to give way, 
you would reap your reward; for Jack is just as 
devoted to Tasmania as you are, and he would be 
glad enough to come home for good after he had 
been allowed to stretch his wings for a time. On 
the other hand, you may easily disgust him with 
Tasmania." 

" I see your point — the old story of the pastry- 
cook's assistant and the sweets. But what secu- 
rity have I that he will be so easily disgusted with 
England ? And will he ever he devoted to busi- 
ness ?" 

"Ah! that's another question; even you can't 
change people's natures, I'm afraid. As for dis- 
gusting him with England, you don't want or need 
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to do that. Naturally, he wishes to have a look at 
the old country and to shake hands with some of 
the men whom he met in South Africa — by the 
way, he made friends with Captain March, Gladys's 
brother, there — and if such a reasonable wish is 
denied him, it may rankle in his mind for a good 
many years to come, I think. But what is the use 
of talking ? Jack knows as well as I do, if not 
better than I do, that when your mind is made up 
there is no more to be said. Now, father, if you 
don't go and dress at once you will be late for 
dinner." 

Only of late, and as a result of his daughter's 
insistence, had Barham adopted the custom to 
which she referred. Only of late, for that matter, 
had one o'clock dinner ceased to be an institution 
in his household; for he was a man of very simple 
tastes, and, like most Australians, had not found 
it unwholesome to wash down his evening meal 
with copious draughts of tea. But he rather liked 
being bullied by Teresa in such trifles; perhaps 
also he secretly rather liked her assumption of 
what he stigmatised as fine ladies' ways. It was 
at least not unpleasant to him to think of her as 
one entitled by fortune and position to account 
herself a fine lady. 

It must be owned that he did not look his best 
in a costume which, for some reason not easily 
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defined, accentuates the good breeding or the re- 
verse of its wearer. Barham in breeches and boots 
and on horseback had a commanding personality; 
black satin facings and a bulging shirt-front, 
adorned by a single pearl of great price, made an 
irredeemable plebeian of him. On the other hand, 
his son, though less conspicuously attired, might 
very well have passed for an average young English 
gentleman of the twentieth century, and possibly 
this assimilation to a detested type may have been 
vaguely perceptible to the tyrant of Beltana, who 
remarked as soon as he had finished his soup: 

"The poorest specimen of Australian I know is 
the one who apes old-world fashions. I hope you 
haven't been infected by any foolishness of that 
sort. Jack.** 

"I don't think so, sir,** answered Jack. "All 
the same, we have something to learn from the old 
country.** 

"I should like to know what!** snorted Barham. 
" I know what we have taught the English, and so 
must you, considering that you are just back from 
giving them their lesson.** 

And, as Jack only smiled and shook his head, 
he went on, with manifest irritation: "I tell you 
the English have had their lesson. They may be 
too stupid to have learned it; I shouldn't wonder 
if they were. What one reads about the obstinacy 
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and insolence of English officers fairly passes 
belief." 

" It is as well not to believe all that one reads in 
the newspapers, sir," Jack remarked. 

" A thick-headed, overbearing, supercilious lot," 
his father declared, in accents which challenged 
contradiction. "Don't tell me you haven't found 
them so; you can't have helped it." 

But Jack would neither contradict nor affirm — 
which was certainly rather provoking of him. 
His father was duly provoked, and did his very 
best throughout dinner to be provocative in return; 
but without success. If the young man had his 
own opinions about the war and the manner in 
which it had been conducted, he could not be 
induced to give voice to them, while he met with 
equal reticence hinted accusations that his silly 
eyes had been dazzled by a display of gold lace and 
cocked hats. He only observed that khaki had 
been the universal wear in South Africa, leaving 
the metaphorical innuendo undisputed. But when 
Teresa left the room Barham suddenly changed 
his tone. 

"Now look here, my boy," said he, not unkindly; 
"I don't want to quarrel with you, and I don't 
think we shall quarrel; but if we are to get on 
together we must begin by understanding one 
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another. What is this fancy of yours for foreign 
travel that I hear of from Teresa ?'* 

Jack was upon the point of replying that the 
fancy was his sister's rather than his own; but he 
reflected that it would hardly be playing the game 
to say that, and merely observed that one might 
pick up some useful notions by visiting foreign 
lands. 

"That depends. Useless notions are picked up 
quite as easily as useful ones. It would be worse 
than useless, for instance, if you were to take it 
into your head that any other career than a Colo- 
nial one was open to you. We have interests in 
Australasia, you and I, which will require all the 
years of life that we can give to them between us, 
and your life will have to be given to them. Make 
up your mind to that, once and for all." 

" I have made up my mind to it, sir,'* answered 
the young man, with an absence of either protest 
or enthusiasm which caused his father to fidget 
impatiently. 

"I would that thou wert hot or cold!" the latter 
murmured under his breath. But aloud he said: 
"So much the better. I have nothing against 
travelling so long as it doesn't bring about idleness 
and discontent. Idle you won't be at home, be- 
cause I won't let you; but no man can prevent you 
from being discontented, which means being prac- 
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tically useless. As far as it goes, that^s an argu- 
ment in favour of giving you what you ask for." 

Jack, who had asked for nothing, involuntarily 
opened eyes of surprised expectation; but his 
father raised a blunt, admonishing finger. 

"Yes; but I suppose you have common, sense 
enough to see that there may be much more pow- 
erful arguments the other way. To leave Tas- 
mania for six months or a year, without leaving a 
single soul whom I can trust to represent me during 
my absence, might cost me many thousands of 
pounds. It*s too long a price to pay for the grati- 
fication of a mere whim, and Fm not going to pay 
it. I hope I make myself clear." 

"Quite clear, sir," answered Jack; "I should 
never think of asking you to make such a sacrifice 
for me. I don't know whether it has occurred to 
you that Teresa " 

"Oh, never mind Teresa; she is very well able 
to fight her own battles. But I presume, from 
what she tells me, that you yourself would like to 
gad about the world for a time, if you could." 

"Yes; but I don't want to be unreasonable." 

"It seems to me that you have an uncommonly 
hazy notion of what you want," snapped Barham, 
who was really a little hard to please. "Well, 
we're not going to Europe, anyhow — which, after 
all, was one of the things that I wanted to make 
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you understand. I shall have a tougher job in 
getting you to understand the details of your busi- 
ness here, I suspect; but that can wait. Now, 
we'll go and smoke a pipe on the verandah." 
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CHAPTER IV 

Marching Orders 

IT was quite true that Mr. Barham held a large 
stake in the prosperity of his native island, and 
it was also true that he had neither colleague nor 
subordinate upon whom he was prepared to confer 
plenary powers; for he had always managed his 
own multitudinous affairs, taking no man into 
entire confidence. Partial confidence had indeed 
to be accorded to the shareholders, whose co-opera- 
tion in the form of capital his ever-developing 
affairs required; but these gentlemen asked few 
questions and gave little trouble, the name of Bar- 
ham being a sufficient guarantee for the soundness 
of their investments. In the timber trade, in 
sheep-farming, in fruit-growing, and of late more 
particularly in mining operations, that name had 
become the equivalent of success. With imagina- 
tion, backed by ability and wealth, what more 
can a man want to render himself successful, 
unless, perhaps, it be luck ? But Barham would 
never acknowledge indebtedness to that elusive 
factor. 
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"Don't talk to me about luck, sir!" he said on 
one occasion; "there's no such thing in this world 
— nor ever was. Do you suppose that Waterloo 
was won by luck ? — or Trafalgar, or Austerlitz, 
or the millions of the Rothschilds ? No! You may 
be clothed in purple or you may go in rags; but 
depend upon it, you deserve your garb, whatever 
it may be." 

There was one garb, stamped with the broad 
arrow, which he could not believe to have been 
deserved by its wearers in all instances; but it has 
already been mentioned that he allowed himself 
the indulgence of occasional inconsistency. To 
his son he was not, for the time being, disposed to 
give indulgence of any kind. A very few days 
sufficed to convince him that Jack, if tractable 
and fairly intelligent, had inherited nothing of his 
own energy and swift insight and daring. In the 
wet and stormy western regions, whither the young 
man was conducted by his father to inspect mines 
and machinery from which large profits were 
beginning to accrue. Jack gave evidence of the 
same patient, rather cautious temperament that 
he displayed when visiting acres of orchards on 
the smiling banks of the Huon River, and riding 
across sheep-runs on the northern side of the island. 
He was interested and willing to learn; but en- 
thusiastic he evidently was not. 
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"Do you know/* Barham said at last, with a 
chagrin genuine enough, yet mitigated by that 
sense of superiority to the person addressed which 
was as the breath of his nostrils to him, "what you 
would do if I were to die to-morrow ? Why, you 
would realise; that's what you would do — and 
quite right, too! You're no man of business." 

Such was the verdict that he took back to his 
daughter, after a week spent in making a hasty 
tour of dominions over which he held sway. 

"Jack's no man of business; never will be, I 
fear. Sober and steady, if you like; sound qual- 
ities in their way; only nobody ever made a for- 
tune by them." 

Teresa demurely pointed out that there did not 
seem to be any very pressing need for Jack to make 
a fortune. 

"Well, he wouldn't do it if there were," the man 
who had done it returned, with a certain self- 
complacency. "Perhaps you'll say I ought to 
be thankful because he is too prudent to run risks 
with what has been made for him, and perhaps I 
am. Still, that's a small mercy, when all's said. 
The question with me, as I think I've told you 
before, isn't so much one of money as of how to 
get the fellow to take an interest in his work and 
his life." 

Teresa sighed and gazed rather wistfully at the 
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far horizon. "Life might be made interesting 
enough if one were but allowed to see it/' she re- 
marked. 

"My dear girl, you'll do no good to yourself or 
anybody else by harping upon that old string." 

"I suppose not," Teresa mournfully acquiesced. 
"Poor Jack!" 

"One word for Jack and two for yourself, eh ?" 
said her father, with a short laugh. "I can't for 
the life of me see what either of you has to grumble 
at, but it comes of your both being young, I dare- 
say. Well, youth is a complaint which soon cures 
itself." 

It flashed across him that youth resembles old 
age in that respect. He was not yet an old man 
and he was a remarkably healthy one; yet he was 
conscious of having reached a time of life when 
we grow unselfish perforce. To get our own way 
in our declining years at the price of displeasing 
and disappointing the younger generation is 
scarcely worth while; more and more important 
does it become to us that others should obtain 
their desires; less and less ardent are our own. 
Barham, however, was under the not unnatural 
impression that he could make other people want 
what he wanted; for he had hitherto always been 
able at least to make them do what he wanted. 

Returning one day from his office in Hobart, 
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accompanied by the dutiful Jack, he found his 
daughter pensively perusing some letters which 
she had received by the English mail. He had 
already read his own, and he glanced inquisitively 
at hers. 

"You appear to have a number of European 
correspondents," said he. 

"My school friends haven^t forgotten me yet," 
the girl answered; "but, of course, they will before 
long. They don^t know that we shall never meet 
again, you see. Gladys March writes to make a 
suggestion which would be perfectly delightful if 
it didn't happen to be quite impracticable. She 
and her father are going to spend the winter in 
Malta with Captain March, whose regiment has 
been sent there from South Africa, and she wants 
to know why we shouldn't take Malta on our way 
to England. The only reason that I know of why 
we shouldn't is that we are not going to England. 
I must write and tell her so." 

"Yes, I think you had better," her father briefly 
agreed; "it's an excellent reason." 

But later in the day he asked a few abrupt ques- 
tions about the March family. Of how many 
persons did it consist? Where did they live in 
England ? Were they rich or poor, influential or 
ordinary? Had Jack formed a great intimacy 
with the young officer who, like himself, had suf- 
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fered from the scandalous inadequacy of English 
hospital accommodation ? 

Jack, in reply, did not think that either he or 
Captain March could have been better cared for 
than they had been. He added that intimacies 
sprang up quickly in hospitals, but was modestly 
doubtful whether March entertained as vivid or 
as pleasant a recollection of him as he did of March. 
"It isn't over likely, Fm afraid; for he was a very 
popular fellow, as he deserved to be, and, of course, 
he has any number of friends.'* Teresa answered 
the remaining queries to the best of her ability. 
Mr. March, who had recently been left a widower, 
lived in Sussex, and had only two children. He 
was of ancient lineage, she believed; but she did 
not think they were particularly influential and 
was sure he was not rich. The further informa- 
tion was volunteered that Gladys was much in- 
terested in what she had heard about Tasmania 
and the triumphs won in that distant field by un- 
aided industry and strength of character. 

"You may tell her that we shall be pleased to 
see her if she likes to pay Beltana a visit," was 
Mr. Barham's acknowledgment of this personal 
tribute. He then stuck his hands in his pockets 
and went off for a stroll round the garden. Wan- 
dering amongst the many-coloured borders and 
and the well-grown flowering shrubs which had 
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few attractions for him, though he spent consid- 
erable sums of money upon them, he asked him- 
self — not for the first time — what was going to 
become of Teresa, and felt, without admitting, 
that her future presented more difficulties than 
Jack^s. His commonsense forbade him to cherish 
hopes of keeping the girl for himself much longer; 
in the natural course of things she would marry; 
but where was a suitable husband to be found ? 
In Melbourne or Sydney perhaps; scarcely in 
prejudiced Hobart, where the best families were, 
as we have mentioned, inclined to look askance 
upon the descendants of convicts. Even in Ho- 
bart a big dowry might accomplish much, if one 
wanted to purchase a son-in-law of social emi- 
nence; but really one was not yet reduced to such 
straits. There was assuredly no man in Tasmania, 
nor, for that matter, in Australia either, who could 
be considered quite worthy of Teresa. England 
remained. A passing vision of mating Teresa 
with some British nobleman, and avenging him- 
self upon his hereditary enemy after that circuitous 
fashion, flitted across the cogitator's brain and 
brought a smile to his lips. But the smile changed 
quickly into a rather savage grin. 

"Before Fd see my daughter married to an 
Englishman Fd see her a solitary old maid for the 
rest of her days!*' he muttered, kicking an un- 
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offending fir-cone from his path with some 
violence. 

During dinner that evening the young people 
had the conversation all to themselves, their father 
having dropped into one of those long fits of silence 
which were not unusual with him; but no sooner 
had Teresa retired to the drawing-room than Jack 
was made the recipient of a curt announcement 
which astonished him to the extent of taking his 
breath away. 

" I have decided to take passages for Naples by 
the first available boat/' Barham said, as coolly 
as if he had been stating his intention of going 
into town on the morrow. " Letters have reached 
me to-day which make it rather desirable for me 
to visit London on business. As, however, there 
is no immediate hurry, we may very likely put in a 
short time at Malta in order to give your sister an 
opportunity of seeing her friends there. Now, 
I don't mind telling you that I am not absolutely 
obliged to undertake the voyage. It may be of 
advantage to me, and what I have seen and heard 
of late gives me hope that it may be of advantage 
to you. In a word, young fellow, this is a conces- 
sion to your wishes for which I shall expect to be 
compensated later on. In the shape, I mean, of 
rather more zeal on your part, when we return, 
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and rather more interest in our joint affairs than 
I have contrived to get out of you so far/* 

Jack gladly, though wonderingly, made the 
reply that seemed to be expected of him. His 
father, he presumed, meant to be kind and was 
undoubtedly doing a generous thing; yet it was 
difficult to believe that he was actuated by the 
motive to which he laid claim. 

Nevertheless, Barham had spoken with sin- 
cerity, being honestly ignorant of the truth, which 
was that he had come to this sudden determina- 
tion, not on Jack's account, still less for the sake 
of enlarging his financial operations by conference 
with London financiers, but simply and solely 
because Teresa wished it. 
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CHAPTER V 

The English Point of View 

ILE sun-warmed Tasmanians were en- 
joying all the fresh delights of spring, which 
in their latitude is but the first and best part of a 
prolonged summer, England, under low, grey 
skies and swept by gales that drove the yellow 
leaves before them, was once more making ready 
for that winter season which with us is apt to be 
equally prolonged, and which most of us like in 
our hearts, though we may sometimes abuse it. 
Winter is the season for sport; a country gentle- 
man must be impoverished indeed if he cannot 
keep something on four legs to carry him a short 
distance with hounds, and there were pheasants, 
if no superabundance of them, in the Brockhurst 
woods. Moreover, it is at least a blessing to dwell 
in a country which produces coal. Mr. March, 
sitting near the fire in his great oak-panelled, half- 
lighted dining-room, one long, thin leg crossed 
over the other, and his slim fingers tapping the 
table at his elbow, sighed and remarked: 

"One might go farther and fare worse. I don't 
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know, Fm sure, what they burn in Malta; they 
can^t grow wood on that rock, I presume/' 

"The chief point about Malta,*' answered his 
daughter, who had drawn away her chair from 
the table, so as to face his, " is that one will very 
seldom want to bum anjrthing there. The sun 
will make us independent of fuel. Besides, we 
shall have Oliver.'* 

" I don't quite follow you, my dear," said Mr. 
March, smiling. "The sun doesn't shine at night 
even in Malta, I believe, and whatever may be 
Oliver's virtues and charms, it would not have 
occurred to me, I confess, to think of him as a 
substitute for a heating-apparatus." 

"He is like the rest of us," returned the girl, 
quick to resent what she took for a disparaging 
remark; "we are not excitable or enthusiastic 
people; that isn't our way. But his heart, at any 
rate, is in the right place." 

" I am glad to hear it, since you have apparently 
discovered the right place for his heart to occupy. 
Or is it only of his hand that you mean to dis- 
pose?" 

"I am in hopes that they may go together," 
Gladys March answered. 

It seemed a good deal to hope for, considering 
that her somewhat fastidious brother had not yet 
set eyes upon his destined bride; but she looked as 
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if she might be capable of carrying out a project 
upon which she was bent. People with clear, 
white skins, grey eyes, black hair, and aquiline 
noses seldom lack tenacity or perseverance. They 
seldom lack beauty either, and it is no slur upon 
the other ladies of Sussex to say that Gladys March 
was the handsomest young woman in the county. 
No doubt she was well aware of a circumstance 
which did not count for much towards augmenting 
her share in that pride which was one of the family 
features or failings. In physical features, as in 
trend of character, the March family had for many 
generations exhibited remarkably little variety. 
They had always had pale faces and black hair 
and hook noses; they had always carried their 
well-shaped heads high, had always been proud 
and almost always poor. Their present chief had 
scarcely any hair left, the worries of existence in a 
large house and upon a small income having made 
an old man of him rather before his time; but he 
was still handsome, despite his bald head and 
wrinkled brow, while his spare figure might have 
passed for that of a youth. He stared absent- 
mindedly at the fire, continuing to drum upon the 
table with his fingers, and made no rejoinder to his 
daughter's last remark. 

"Aren't you going to smoke.?" she asked at 
length, pushing a silver cigarette-box towards him. 
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Smoking in the dining-room was a recent in- 
novation at Brockhurst, where old-fashioned ideas 
and habits prevailed. Mr. March had adopted 
it since his wife's death, just as he had fallen into 
the way of lingering there after dinner until close 
upon bed-time. He was more comfortable there 
than in the drawing-room or in the library, and 
the new practice conduced to economy in lights 
and firing — a consideration which necessarily 
had weight. Not that he loved economy, or the 
necessity for it; not that he had any natural apti- 
tude for saving money; his inclination was rather 
to run into debt superbly, as his predecessors 
had done. But as he had married young and had 
married a rather expensive wife, self-denial had 
been imperative upon him all his life through. 
A life of self-denial seemed likewise to be in store 
for his son and heir — unless, indeed, the latter 
should have the luck or the prudence to espouse 
an heiress. He reverted to that topic when he 
had lighted his cigarette. 

"Is there the slightest reason to suppose that 
Oliver will fall in love with this girl.?" he asked. 
"Oliver isn't what you could call susceptible." 

"I don't know," Gladys answered, "that there 
is ever much reason to expect that anybody will 
fall in love with anybody else; still, when two 
people are thrown together, they very often do." 
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"Unless they are thrown at one another's heads. 
And even then, I suppose, sometimes '* 

Mr. March returned to his study of the glowing 
coals, resuming presently, "She is rather vulgar, 
of course/* 

"Not in the least degree; she is charming." 

"And very rich, you say ?" 

"Well, her father is; and, as he has only two 
children, he may be expected to give her a hand- 
some dowry if she makes a marriage that pleases 
him. Which this marriage certainly ought to do." 

"I hardly see why it should. I doubt whether 
in my own humble person I shall be altogether 
pleased with it if it comes about. But we know 
what class of people mustn't be choosers." 

"You will like Teresa," Gladys confidently 
assured him; "she is bright and unaffected; she 
doesn't talk with a twang, and isn't at all elated 
by having plenty of money. Besides, she adores 
England; so it only remains for her to adore Oliver. 
I can't answer for Mr. Barham, who may very 
likely be a rough diamond " 

"Oh, one pictures him without difficulty! He 
will have hairy hands (the hairy heels are a matter 
of course), and a loud voice, and affably familiar 
manners; he will exude gold from every pore, and 
drop an *h' from every word that begins with 
one." 
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"Well, but even so he won't hurt much at a dis- 
tance of thirteen thousand miles. And, after all, 
when one thinks of who other people's fathers-in- 
law are nowadays." 

" Oh, it is a consolation, no doubt, that if we 
have to blush for him, we shall blush in exalted 
company; but following the fashion, as you know, 
has never been a very easy process with me. I 
am resigned; I am not jubilant. In any case, we 
need not count our golden eggs before they are 
hatched, or even laid. It is conceivable that the 
golden Barham may not be attracted all the way 
from the Antipodes to Malta by your baited hook." 

"He knows nothing about baits or hooks, and 
it is not Mr. Barham whom I am trying to attract. 
Mr. Barham, I suspect, will obey Teresa, who 
will be landed at Malta by nothing more attractive 
than the prospect of seeing me again. I needn't 
tell you that I haven't made the clumsy mistake 
of holding out Oliver to her as an inducement." 

" Indeed I And Mr. Barham will obey his 
daughter, will he I Your nice, unaffected girl 
sounds somewhat masterful. However, that is, or 
will be, or may be, Oliver's affair, not mine. It 
is a pity that he is rather hard to please, and a still 
greater pity that he can't manage to live upon his 
allowance and his pay." Mr. March spread out 
his thin hands to the blaze and fell silent for a 
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minute. " Most things are a pity," he concluded, 
with a rueful smile. 

He might be excused for thinking so. Few 
mortals are more to be pitied than those who are 
born to and educated for a position which pre- 
cludes them from earning money, yet which can 
be maintained by no other means. Philip March 
might, it is true, have let his beautiful old Eliza- 
bethan mansion, instead of shutting up two-thirds 
of its rooms, might have betaken himself to some 
more humble place of residence, or in earlier life 
have entered a profession; but then he would have 
had to be a very different man from what his 
Creator and hereditary temperament had made 
him. Being what he was, the idea of leaving 
Brockhurst had never so much as crossed his mind. 
By his way of thinking, it was as obligatory on him 
to dwell in the home of his forefathers as it was 
painful and galling to cut down expenses which 
they had been wont to incur and had seldom de- 
frayed; he knew that he passed for being close- 
fisted; and no character could have been less to 
his mind; still, with a certain mute stoicism, he 
accepted that and other vexations as inevitable. 
In much the same spirit he had accepted the late 
Mrs. March, a peevish, extravagant woman who 
had spent a great deal of her time in paying visits 
to friends and as much of her husband's money as 
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she could get in paying clamorous dressmakers. 
The problem of making both ends meet had been 
to some extent simplified by her demise; but how 
Oliver was to keep the old place up, when the time 
should come for him to succeed to it and to in- 
exorable succession duties, remained a problem 
insoluble by the paternal wit. If Colonial gold 
could solve it, the Colonial accompaniment must 
obviously be made welcome. 

Gladys broke in upon her father's musings 
presently by saying, "I am going to see Auntie 
to-morrow." 

"Are you sure of that ?" asked Mr. March. " I 
haven't seen her for months myself, and I don't 
know who has — except Browning." 

"Well, I am going to try, at any rate," answered 
the girl. "It was Dr. Browning who told me that 
she had been asking for me." 

After a moment she added, "By the way, the 
ghost has reappeared. Dartnell, the butcher, 
rode out to the Dingle on Wednesday evening to 
make some remonstrance about the dogs, and he 
had hardly tied up his horse at the gate when he 
found himself face to face with the spectre. It 
vanished immediately, he says." 

"So did he, I should imagine," observed Mr. 
March, with a smile. 

"Well, yes; he admits that he was in the saddle 
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again and half-way home before he remembered 
that he had omitted to lodge his complaint. But 
he is prepared to swear to what he saw — a gigan- 
tic figure, wrapped in a long grey robe and bran- 
dishing a heavy stick." 

" I should be almost prepared to swear that what 
Dartnell saw was your aunt, dressed up and bent 
upon scaring him off her grounds. If my memory 
doesn't deceive me, the last witness described a 
filmy white apparition. Aunt Matilda should be 
more consistent in her choice of costumes." 

"But I really don't think," objected Gladys, 
"that even a badly frightened man could call 
Auntie gigantic." 

"It would be quite like her to prowl about on 
stilts; I daresay she does. Anyhow, as you are 
going to pay your respects to her, you might ask 
her to deliver a message to the ghost from me. If 
I may be granted the favour of an interview, I will 
undertake to exorcise him for her forthwith." 

"Your message shall be given," Gladys prom- 
ised; "but I don't think you will get your inter- 
view. 

"Nor do I, my dear," answered Mr. March, 
getting up and moving towards the door. 

He stopped on the threshold to kiss his daugh- 
ter's forehead, and watched her whilst she mounted 
the broad staircase, her bedroom candle making 
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a diminishing spark of light in the vast spaces of 
surrounding obscurity. Then he retired to his 
private room and fell to his constant, yet most un- 
congenial, occupation of balancing one long col- 
umn of figures against another. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Auntie 

IF the labours of the Psychical Research Society 
prove anything (but perhaps they do not prove 
a great deal to stubborn minds), it is surely that 
irrefragable evidence is a hard thing to come by, 
and that a man may, should it so please him, be- 
lieve in the environment of disembodied spirits 
without thereby abrogating his right to be con- 
sidered a reasonable being. "We all," as the 
rector of Brockhurst liberally, if a trifle too com- 
prehensively, remarked, " accept Noah*s Ark, and 
Jonah's whale; why, then, should we not admit 
the occurrence in the present, as in the past, of 
phenomena beyond our comprehension ?" 

The rector of Brockhurst did not deride the 
long-established, well-authenticated ghost of the 
neighbourhood. He would have offended the 
majority of his parishioners very much if he had, 
and he was too old a man, as well as too sensible a 
one, to quarrel with his parishioners over minor 
matters of faith. Furthermore, he was by no 
means certain that he had not on one occasion be- 
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held the wraith with his own clear, sober eyes. 
Approaching the Dingle in the grey twilight of a 
winter evening, he had certainly seen something 
like a tall, draped form which flitted quickly 
through the trees and vanished. He had men- 
tioned the circumstance to Lady Warden, who 
had rather uncivilly rejoined that he might think 
himself lucky to have met with nothing worse, and 
that people who chose to call upon her without 
making an appointment must take their chance of 
being mauled by the dogs which were necessary 
for her protection in so lonely a place. He did 
not often visit the Dingle, by appointment or other- 
wise, although he had kept on good terms with 
Lady Warden, who attended church regularly 
once a week. For the matter of that, visitors had 
for many years ceased to leave cards at the door 
of the eccentric old lady, who never took the slight- 
est notice of them, and who was rarely seen out- 
side her own ill-kept domain, save on Sunday 
mornings. She and her haunted house remained 
mysterious, but had, through long use and wont, 
fallen into the category of things accepted (as in 
the rector's scriptural analogy) and little discussed. 
Only from time to time was interest revived by 
some such alleged experience as that of the af- 
frighted Dartnell. 
At a period far back in the memory of old in- 
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habitants Lady Warden, then a young and pretty 
widow of a few months' standing, had purchased 
the place where she was destined to spend the 
whole remainder of her strange, solitary life; and 
almost, though not quite, immediately afterwards 
she had adopted habits of rigid seclusion which 
nothing had interrupted since. There was a 
dimly remembered romance, connected with her 
earlier years, which was said to explain why Mr. 
March, to whom she was not really related, always 
called her his aunt. She had at one time — so it 
was believed — been betrothed to an uncle of his, 
Charles March; but there had been some hitch or 
breach which had resulted in her espousing Sir 
William Warden, a man many years her senior, 
whose death had promptly followed his second 
marriage. Then, at a juncture which might have 
seemed propitious for the renewal of broken vows, 
Charles March also had perished untimely in a 
yachting accident, and this catastrophe, some 
people alleged, accounted for the subsequent living 
burial of the woman who had jilted him. Others 
were of the opinion that Charles March — a bril- 
liant and well-known man in his day — had not 
been accidentally drowned, but had "done some- 
thing" which had prompted him to take his own 
life, and that Lady Warden knew what it was. 
But this was a theory supported by no evidence 
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and grounded probably upon nothing more sub- 
stantial than the fact that at the time of his de- 
cease his family had lost heavily through the dis- 
appearance of certain trust funds for which he had 
been jointly responsible. Those who cared to 
look up the reports of a long-forgotten trial might 
have satisfied themselves that that joint respon- 
sibility exhibited him as the victim, not the ac- 
complice, of fraud, and might likewise have gath- 
ered from contemporary records that he was the 
last man in the world to commit suicide through 
an exaggerated sense of neglected duty. His 
memory, for the rest, had always been held in ad- 
miring respect by his relations at Brockhurst, and 
a marble tablet, facing Lady Warden's pew in the 
parish church, credited him with all those fine 
qualities which it is human and generous to ascribe 
to the departed. 

Whatever may have been the cause of her lady- 
ship's determination to shun her fellow-creatures, 
she could hardly have found an abode better 
adapted than the Dingle for giving effect to it. 
The house, as its name implied, stood in a hollow, 
surrounded by masses of trees which were never 
thinned, and stretches of tangled undergrowth 
which completely screened it from view even at a 
short distance; at close quarters it revealed itself 
as a low, rambling building, sunless, damp- 
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stained) woefully out of repair and vaguely sinister 
of aspect. Had it not been known to be haunted, 
it must soon have acquired that reputation — a 
reputation which its mistress rather encouraged 
than deprecated. No doubt she found a ghost 
serviceable in much the same way as her ever- 
increasing body-guard of savage mastiffs. A 
wholesome dread of these kept intruders away; 
but indeed they were scarcely needed to guarantee 
the privacy of the isolated, awe-inspiring, miserly 
old woman from whom neither speech nor money 
was to be obtained. 

To assert that Lady Warden inspired Gladys 
March with no awe would be going a little beyond 
the truth; but Gladys was at least not afraid to 
walk over to the Dingle on a dark autumn after- 
noon, and not many people in the neighbourhood 
could boast of so much intrepidity as that. As 
far as the Dingle itself she did not penetrate, for 
on reaching the dilapidated gate which gave en- 
trance to a grass-grown drive she found her so- 
called aunt leaning over it, as if in expectation of 
her advent. 

The strange costume which Lady Warden 
affected on week-days may have been intended to 
foster that inclination towards prompt flight which 
the sight of her attendant dogs was apt to arouse 
in craven breasts. She wore shooting boots and 
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leather leggings, a short, rusty black skirt and a 
man's coat and waistcoat of loud pattern and an- 
tiquated cut; perched upon the top of her head 
and pulled down low over her brows was a shape- 
less felt hat, while in her hand she always carried 
a heavy hunting-crop with a long lash. Thus 
attired and armed, she did not look like a person 
with whom it would be at all safe to take liberties; 
yet that deliberate inspection of her which nobody 
ever stopped to make might have reassured the 
timorous; for her face was neither a strong nor a 
forbidding one. Tiny features, faded, watery 
blue eyes, sunken cheeks and a chin which trem- 
bled incessantly did not seem to justify the charac- 
ter that she bore: it was on that account, possibly, 
that she always had recourse to a thick veil on 
Sundays; for she undoubtedly desired to preserve 
a character which suited her convenience. But 
perhaps in the case of Gladys March, who was 
almost her sole link with the outer world, she felt 
independent of these accessories. 

"Well, Auntie?*' said the latter, calmly disre- 
garding the bristling backs and ominous growls 
of the mastiffs. 

The old woman drew the gate back a few inches 
half grudgingly, as if the force of habit urged her 
rather to lock it. "Come in," she said, in a high, 
quavering voice; " I want to hear your news." 
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With a crack of the whip she drove back her 
canine escort, and the girl, squeezing through the 
narrow aperture accorded to her, was at once led 
into the depths of an adjacent wood. 

"And how are you. Auntie?" Gladys began, 
thoughtlessly forgetting that this very ordinary 
question never failed to displease the person to 
whom it was addressed. 

Lady Warden immediately came to a standstill. 
" I am perfectly well," she answered; " I am always 
well. Why do you ask ? Do you think me look- 
ing a day older or more feeble than I looked when 
you were here last ? If you do, let me advise you 
not to judge by appearances. I have absolutely 
no organic disease, not the slightest symptom of 
any, and people don't die of nothing, I suppose." 

She spoke in accents of such shrill anger that 
the dogs set up a growl again, and had to be quieted 
in the customary manner. She herself was 
quieted by milder methods, and indeed Gladys 
was able to declare, without doing any violence to 
the truth, that she could detect no change at all in 
her aunt. One of the oddest things about this 
very odd old woman was her undisguised horror 
of death. Life could not, it might have been sup- 
posed, have many ties or attractions left for her; 
yet she clung to it with a fierce determination which 
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often moved her young companion to pity as well 
as wonder. 

" I hear from Browning that you are off to Malta 
for the winter," she remarked, when she had re- 
sumed her slow walk and recovered her ruffled 
temper. 

"Yes; we want to meet Oliver there." 

"Ah! — and you want him to meet Miss What's- 
her-name, your moneyed Australian, there, eh?" 

"Did Dr. Browning tell you that?" inquired 
Gladys, a little surprised. 

"Certainly not; Browning is never impertinent. 
You told me yourself some time ago; though 
you didn't put it into so many words, and Malta 
hadn't suggested itself to you as a meeting-place 
then." 

"It would be such a good thing if it were to 
come off!" Gladys said. "Teresa Barham is a 
very nice girl; she would be that even if she hadn't 
a penny. But money is so terribly important in 
these days!" 

"It always was; human nature doesn't change. 
Money and love have ruled men's lives since the 
world began. There are other things, such as 
ambition, and politics, and sport; but they play 
second fiddle. What does Oliver say?" 

"Oh, nothing; I haven't breathed a word to 
him about the matter." 
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"I wouldn't, if I were you. What does your 
father say?" 

"Not very much; but of course it would be an 
immense relief to him to feel that after his death 
Oliver would be able to live at Brockhurst. He 
frets a good deal about the future, I am afraid." 

" I can't see what excuse he has for doing that," 
returned the old lady querulously; "at his age he 
ought not to be thinking about death, and he has 
every motive for wishing to live — now." 

Gladys ignored this hinted allusion to the late 
Mrs. March, whom Lady Warden had never been 
able to endure, and only observed: "One can't 
wonder at his being more anxious than hopeful. 
Life has brought him very little but care and dis- 
appointment so far." 

"All the greater reason for sticking to it and 
giving it a chance to turn over a new leaf. Let 
him take example by me and resolve to live. He 
won't fret himself into his grave then." 

Lady Warden's withered face might have passed 
for that of a woman who had fretted much; but 
her resolution to hold the grave at bay was beyond 
question, if it was also a little beyond comprehen- 
sion. Surely she must have realised that in her 
case, at any rate, there could be no turning over 
of new leaves. 

"I wish you success," she presently resumed; 
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"it is important for Oliver to marry money, and 
he will be spared many worries if he does. But 
mind this" — here she stood still and raised her 
skinny hand warningly — " it is better to be happy 
than to be rich, and in nine instances out of ten a 
man who marries for money alone repents of his 
bargain/* 

" Doesn't the same rule apply to men who marry 
for love alone ?" asked Gladys. 

The old lady broke into a queer, cracked laugh. 
"Yes," she answered; "but you have no business 
to know it. Don't say so to your brother, that's 
all, and don't tell him that it is his duty to propose 
to the girl. There's no use in her being a nice girl 
if he doesn't think her nice, you see." 

"I am quite sure that Oliver won't propose to 
her unless he does," said Gladys. 

" It may not be an imperative duty," Lady War- 
den went on; "he may — who knows? — come 
into money by inheritance or otherwise, one of 
these days." 

Gladys shook her head. "There is nobody in 
the world to leave him anything." 

" Except myself," observed the old lady quietly. 
" Don't tell me that you and he have never specu- 
lated upon that possibility; you would have been 
hardly human if you hadn't. Of course, too, like 
everybody else, you think I am rich. I am not 
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rich, as it happens, and I may live many years yet, 
and it is not certain that you and Oliver will get 
anything when I die. Still, it is probable that 
there will eventually be something for one, or both 
of you. I make no sort of promise, remember; I 
am in no way bound, I don't belong to your family 
and have never had a penny from it." 

Gladys was too honest to make insincere pro- 
testations. She had at times wondered who would 
ultimately succeed to the hoard which Lady War- 
den was believed to have amassed, and it had 
seemed to her that her brother's chance should be 
as good as anybody's; for although there were 
Wardens in a distant northern country, they were 
already wealthy and had long discarded, or been 
discarded by, the Sussex recluse. She only said: 

"I think Oliver had better not count upon in- 
creasing his means in that way. Auntie." 

"He's to count upon nothing," returned the 
other sharply; "I merely mentioned it as one 
amongst several considerations which may cause 
him to look before he leaps." 

" He always does — he is not impulsive." 

"I don't know so much about that; members of 
his family have done impulsive things before now. 
It isn't exactly my business, though. And how 
about you, my dear ? What is going to become 
of you, do you suppose ?" 
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" I can take care of myself/* Gladys answered. 

The old woman lifted up her trembling head, 
frowning and blinking in the twilight at the younger 
one half-wistfuUy, half-crossly. 

"Oh, you Marches!** she muttered; "some 
strong, some weak — all as proud as Lucifer and 
as obstinate as mules! Not but what you are a 
good girl, and if I cared for anybody but myself, I 
daresay I should care a little for you. I hope you 
will marry for love when you do marry; but what 
is the use of hoping. I may leave my money to 
you provided there is any to leave; but then again, 
I may do no such thing. Well, you had better be 
groping your way home. Any message from your 
father.?'* 

Gladys laughed. "Yes — I was to tell you that 
he will undertake to exorcise your ghost if you will 
give him an opportunity.** 

"My compliments and thank him for nothing! 
Does he imagine that I should keep a ghost if I 
didn*t value it ? He had heard of that impudent 
fellow Dartnell's adventure, I presume. I don't 
suppose I shall hear any more of Dartnell, and it 
is very certain that I shall not pay for those sheep. 
I defy him to prove that my dogs had anything to 
do with their death.** 

"I should think they might have something to 
do with his own death if he were to interfere with 
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them," remarked Gladys, smiling. "Why do you 
keep these brutes. Auntie?" 

"Because I like a quiet life, my dear. They 
are cowards, like all mastiffs, else they would have 
torn me to pieces long ago; but the human race 
being even more cowardly, I value them just as I 
should value the ghost, if there were one. I don't 
suppose there is one, and I don't care whether 
there is or not; the ghost of a ghost does well 
enough. Now, good-bye, and if I don't see you 
again before you start, just bear in mind that I 
shall be glad to have a letter from you now and 
again." 
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CHAPTER VII 

The Trysting Place 

THE passengers by the P. and O. steamer from 
Australia, which reached Naples on a gusty 
afternoon of early winter, were not inconsolable at 
the prospect of losing Mr. Barham. For although 
there are many people who enjoy the monotony of 
a long voyage, with its trivial incidents and re- 
stricted methods of passing the time, he was not 
one of them, and enforced inactivity made him 
fractious and argumentative. Feeling, as he did, 
that every day spent at sea was a sheer waste of 
life, he chafed and fidgeted through the long hours, 
and was only too ready to pick a quarrel with such 
of his fellow-passengers — there are sure to be a 
few such on board every ship — as were disposed 
to take up a challenge. G>nsequently there had 
been regrettable incidents, and Teresa had more 
than once been fain to offer apologies which it 
would have been idle to expect from the aggressor. 
It is only fair to add, as some extenuation of be- 
haviour uniformly aggressive, that Barham was a 
good deal worried in mind, half-doubtful whether 
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in embarking for Europe he had not embarked 
upon a fool's errand. What he could not doubt 
was that he and his children were on the brink of 
new experiences which might very possibly prove 
momentous. These would, of course, be dealt 
with and moulded in accordance with his will; he 
had always been master, and meant to be until the 
end. Only he wanted to begin; he wanted to take 
action of some sort, and delay tried his patience. 

However, his temper improved from the mo- 
ment that he set his foot on dry land once more. 
He did not object to a short stay at Naples, al- 
though he thought that the natural beauties of the 
place had been overrated, and declared truly 
enough that the climate could not compare with 
that of Tasmania. If Pompeii and Herculaneum 
and the Museo Borbonico said little to him, he de- 
rived some satisfaction from Teresa's unfeigned 
delight in everything that belonged to bygone 
periods of civilisation; the girl was thoroughly en- 
joying herself, and to provide her with the means 
of so doing was, after all, one of his reasons for 
being where he was. At the back of his mind 
there may have lurked a foreboding — even a 
stifled, unacknowledged hope — that his daughter 
was fated to pass the remainder of her life in 
Europe; he realised, in any case, that a husband 
must deprive him of her ere long. So he accepted 
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her programme of a week in Italy, followed by 
another week in Sicily, and, impatient as he had 
been on board the boat, was in no urgent hurry to 
proceed to Malta. 

Something in a long letter from Gladys March 
may (quite unintentially on the writer's part) have 
cautioned the quick-witted Teresa against any 
appearance of precipitation, for she said to her 
brother: 

"We don't, you know, want the Marches to 
think that at a hint we have come tearing across 
the equator on purpose to meet them." 

"Don't we?" asked Jack. "Does it matter 
what they think?" 

"Yes; because English people, even when they 
mean to be kind, are inclined to be a little patronis- 
ing, and if Mr. March attempts to patronise father 
we shall have an eruption fit to put Vesuvius and 
Etna to shame. We don't want that." 

"Well, no; we don't," acquiesced Jack, with a 
laugh. 

"So we are travelling for our own amusement 
and pleasure, and we are not going to Malta only 
because Gladys is there, though of course we admit 
that as a strong inducement to one of us. And 
whether we stay a long or a short time will depend 
entirely on whether we think it a nice place to 
spend part of the winter in or not." 
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"Which will entirely depend upon what sort of a 
reception your friends give us, I suspect,*' remarked 
Jack perspicaciously. 

Teresa's friends gave them no reception at all 
when, after a delightful, lingering journey through 
Sicilian orange-groves and mountains, with Etna 
towering always above them, white-capped against 
a sapphire sky, they disembarked at Valetta, The 
little steamer in which they effected the crossing 
from Syracuse did not get in till one o'clock in the 
morning, and the best of friends can hardly be ex- 
pected to turn out at such an hour in order to wel- 
come tired travellers. But Barham, umbrageous 
and suspicious, thought that they ought to have 
been on the quay, or that they ought to have sent 
somebody, or that they might, at the very least, 
have ordered fires to be lighted in the large, but 
rather cold and bare suite of rooms which he had 
engaged at the hotel. Accustomed to the wide 
interpretation which is placed upon the word hos- 
pitality in the southern hemisphere, he was chilled 
by what he took for studied indifference, and, when 
chilled, it did not take much to make him become 
fiery. His first impression of Malta was thus un- 
favourable; nor was he any better pleased when 
he found, at breakfast-time, that his windows, in- 
stead of commanding a prospect of the .blue 
Mediterranean, looked out upon a narrow street, 
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only one-half of which was illuminated by the 
sun. 

"So this is Valetta!" he growled, staring down 
at the loitering, many-coloured throng beneath 
him, at the swarthy, bare-legged fishermen, at the 
gaily-caparisoned mules, at the women in their 
black hoods, at the vendors of fruit and flowers, at 
the priests and shambling monks. "Then all I 
can say is that it looks uncommonly like a Sydney 
or Melbourne slum.'* 

Teresa refrained from pointing out how very 
little it resembled anything of the kind; for she 
knew that there were moments when it was unwise 
to dispute with her father, notwithstanding his 
general love of disputation. For her own part, 
she felt that she was going to like this ancient little 
city, with its teeming population, its lights and 
shadows and its strange contrasts — visible even 
at a glance — between the present and the past; 
but it seemed best just now to hold her peace and 
make the tea. Perhaps she, too, was inwardly 
wondering how long she would have to wait for 
some sign from her friend; perhaps she, too, was a 
trifle piqued by a formality which she certainly 
would not have displayed, had Mr. March and his 
daughter landed at Hobart. 

But breakfast had not been over many minutes, 
nor had Mr. Barham smoked half a pipe, when 
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there came a tap at the door, followed by the en- 
trance of a somewhat stately young lady who at 
once acquired Jack's respectful admiration and 
his father's incipient animosity. Sympathy at 
first sight is perhaps rather less common than an- 
tipathy; yet it is to be feared that the latter, when 
it makes itself felt, is more to be relied upon as a 
lasting sentiment than the former, and never in 
the course of their subsequent relations did Mr. 
Barham and Gladys March quite get over the dis- 
pleasing impression which each originally pro- 
duced upon the other. Of course it was natural 
enough that the embraces and mutual interroga- 
tions of the two girls should prevent Miss March 
from taking any notice of bystanders for a few 
moments; still she might, one of them thought, 
have shown more cordiality than she did on being 
introduced to the brother and father of her old 
school friend. Although Jack, whose modesty 
demanded little from strangers, was satisfied with 
the careless nod that fell to his share, Mr. Barham 
detected condescension in the touch of the taper 
fingers extended to him and was proportionately 
gruff. 

"Hope you don't mind smoke," said he, in a 
tone of voice which suggested that it would be 
much the same thing to him if she did. 

Gladys, while assuring him that she was quite 
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accustomed to the smell of tobacco, contrived 
somehow to imply that it would have been better 
manners on his part to lay his pipe aside. The 
regret which she expressed, on being told that he 
did not think much of Malta and still less of the 
hotel in which he was lodged, was likewise tinged 
by something not quite amounting to a hint that 
quarters accepted by the March family ought to 
be good enough for anybody. For the rest, she 
was perfectly polite, and hoped that Mr. Barham 
and his son would come to tea at five o*clock, 
"when my brother and one or two other people 
may very likely look in upon us.** Meanwhile, 
she proposed to carry off Teresa forthwith and 
retain possession of her for the remainder of the 
day. 

"I am sure you won't grudge her to me," she 
added, smiling. 

Barham was on the point of inquiring why she 
should feel so confident of that; but he changed 
his mind and answered, "That's all right. Miss 
March. It was more because my daughter wanted 
to renew acquaintance with you than for any other 
reason that we came to Malta, and she may as well 
make the most of her time, for I don't know that 
we shall care to be here long." 

He told his son afterwards that the girl was a 
stuck-up specimen of a stuck-up, dull, and useless 
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caste. "Talk for five minutes to any Englishman 
or Englishwoman of what they call their upper 
class and you won*t need any more help to account 
for the British army having been beaten by a hand- 
ful of South African farmers." 

Jack did not ask how many opportunities his 
father had enjoyed of conversing with members 
of the denounced class; he only made so bold as 
to remark that England had not been defeated. 

"Oh, indeed!" snorted Barham; "I suppose 
Majuba Hill was a victory for England, then — 
not to mention Magersfontein and Colenso ? I 
tell you, sir, as I have told you before, that the 
Colonies have saved England this time; but we 
can't always go on fighting her battles for her, and 
in my opinion we should be fools if we did." 

It was well for poor Jack that his patience was 
almost inexhaustible, for he was rather highly 
tried in the course of the next six hours or so. His 
father and he went out for a walk, returned to 
luncheon, wandered forth again, and discovered 
that it does not take very long to perambulate the 
streets and ramparts of Valetta. Nor do these 
offer any great attraction to eyes which disdain 
the picturesque and are keen only to descry im- 
perfections. Barham pronounced the fortifica- 
tions of Malta antiquated and declared that the 
garrison was composed of stunted recruits; he saw, 
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or professed to see, that the inhabitants were dis- 
contented; the wide view obtainable from the 
bastions over a rocky, densely-populated country, 
caused him to conclude somewhat hastily that the 
island could be starved into surrender in a fort- 
night; even when he stood on the Barracca and 
surveyed the imposing fleet of battleships anchored 
in the harbour beneath him he was moved to no 
respect for the power to which he owed allegiance. 

"Expensive toys," was his comment. "All 
very fine for purposes of demonstration, no doubt; 
but what sort of a show they would make against 
an equal number of Frenchmen and Russians 
nobody can tell. One naval disaster would make 
an end and a finish of England." 

He spoke as if he anticipated and desired that 
catastrophe; he would have made little difficulty 
about avowing that he did. Jack began to dread 
the coming tea-party and wonder whether it 
might not perhaps be shirked. But Mr. Barham 
never broke his engagements. 

"Well," said he, after consulting his watch, 
"we must get back. Ten minutes to five, and 
your high and mighty friends will be expecting 
us. I hope young March isn*t made of the same 
stuff as his sister." 

"He is rather like her in the face," Jack de- 
spondently admitted, " and — and perhaps you 
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will think him stuck-up, though he never seemed 
so to me. Their ways are not ours; but I am sure 
they don't mean to be high and mighty with us." 

"And I am sure that they do. It makes no 
odds to me; I am independent of them and of 
everything that they represent, thank Heaven! 
But if you are deluding yourself into the belief 
that hospital comrades are likely to meet on the 
same terms in an English garrison town you may 
as well be prepared for a disappointment. Noth- 
ing would surprise me less than to hear this young 
spark drawl out that he couldn't recall the pleasure 
of ever having set eyes on you before.'' 

Jack himself was not wholly free from misgiv- 
ings upon the subject. He knew that Oliver 
March was a gentleman, and would behave as 
one; yet he was a little shy of seeming to claim 
what March might quite excusably have forgotten. 
To him that intimacy, begotten of common suffer- 
ing and hardships, had been an episode of the first 
consequence; to the other it could hardly have 
been more than one of fifty similar experiences, 
heaped together and confused in his memory as 
connected with the late campaign. "The moon 
looks down on many brooks," Jack thought; "the 
brooks see but one moon." 

A sudden grip of the elbow, which swung him 
round, and a hearty shake of the hand, which 
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followed at once, dispelled and rebuked such 
morbid musings. The tall, black-haired, hook- 
nosed young man who had overtaken him, sur- 
veyed him with friendly, smiling eyes and said : 

" I thought I couldn't be mistaken in your back, 
Barham. Well, how are you ? Awfully glad to 
see you again, old chap." 

Coming from Oliver March, who was not de- 
monstrative, this meant a good deal. He had in 
truth conceived a genuine respect and affection 
for the young Australian, whose sterling worth he 
had had more than one opportunity of recognising, 
and their meeting made him as glad as he declared 
himself to be. 

"Yes, Fm on my way to tea with my people,'* 
he said presently, in answer to a question from 
Jack. "You are staying in the same hotel, aren't 
you ? Going to join the tea-party, too ? That's 
all right. Then we'll slip off to the club together 
and have a good long jaw as soon as we have done 
our duty to the ladies." 

His manner in addressing Mr. Barham was dis- 
tinctly more ceremonious; but he was quite polite, 
and seemed anxious to be obliging. He offered at 
once to put that gentleman's name down for the 
Union Club, hoped that Malta did not strike him 
as a very uninteresting place, was sorry to hear 
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that it did, and remarked that visitors often found 
it improved on closer acquaintance. 

"I can't pretend that there's much to do; still 
one meets old friends, or makes new ones, and 
after a bit one shakes down. My father, who 
hated it at first, is quite reconciled to his fate now." 

"My fate," observed Barham, with a short 
laugh, "has to reconcile itself to me; I don't be- 
lieve in accepting any fate that I haven't made or 
don't like." 

But in spite of this rather ungracious rejoinder, 
he was not ill-disposed towards the stalwart officer 
who strode beside him while he pushed through 
the slowly-moving throng which encumbered the 
Strada Reale. If Captain March was a puppy, he 
did not look like one. He was courteous, deferen- 
tial, and willing, it seemed, to submit, without tak- 
ing offence, to the criticisms which young folk 
should always be ready to tolerate from their 
elders. "Worth a dozen of his sister, with her 
airs and graces, anyhow!" 

So Mr. Barham, who had airs of his own, 
though nobody could accuse him of abounding in 
graces, thawed perceptibly during the remainder 
of the walk, and Jack, following him up the broad, 
dark staircase of the hotel, took comfort. It 
might reasonably be hoped now that the coming 
audience would pass off without unpleasantness. 
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The First Brush 

ABOUT a dozen people were gathered to- 
gether in the dim sitting-room which Mr. 
Barham entered, his attendant sponsor at his 
elbow. He advanced with the quick, heavy step 
habitual to him, disdaining sponsors and intro- 
ductions, and extended his hand to the spare, bald 
man who rose on his approach. 

"Mr. March, I presume,'* said he. "Glad to 
make your acquaintance, sir. My girl and yours 
are sworn allies, as of course you know." 

"Delighted!'* murmured Mr. March, whom 
it did not delight to hear Gladys spoken of as " his 
girl," but who had been prepared for familiarity 
and had no immediate desire to check it. 

He begged this burly colonist (so deplorably 
resembling his preconceived idea of Miss Bar- 
ham's father!) to sit down, made him known to 
two ladies who occupied a neighbouring sofa, and 
endeavoured to start an urbane conversation. 
But the effort was visible, and the conversation 
soon languished. Barham, after flatly contra- 
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dieting one of the ladies, who, on the strength of 
having known a former Governor of New South 
Wales, ventured to make some remark about 
Australian politics, stuck his hands into his pock- 
ets, thrust out his legs, and fell to contemplating 
the small assemblage from under bent brows. 
Feeling that he was a fish out of water, and con- 
vinced that that was just what his host meant him 
to feel, he was resolute against being either in- 
timidated or conciliated. If these people could 
not set him at his ease, they were equally power- 
less, he flattered himself, to do the reverse. 

They were not, in truth, paying much attention 
to him, one way or the other, being more interested 
in the passing events of their own little world than 
in any elderly stranger. There had been, it ap- 
peared, a recent passage of arms between the wife 
of a general and the wife of an admiral respecting 
some doubtful question of precedence, and Maltese 
society was in danger of being rent into two oppos- 
ing camps under the respective leadership of the 
two incensed ladies. As to the merits of the dis- 
pute opinion was divided amongst Mr. March's 
guests; but what seemed to be generally admitted 
and deplored was that the protagonists could no 
longer be asked to meet, and that social intercourse 
must consequently become restricted. Barham 
listened contemptuously to the discussion for a 
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while, and then, in a ringing voice, offered his con- 
tribution to it. 

"I recollect," said he, "that we had a similar 
row a good many years ago in Tasmania. A 
couple of noodles — the Chief Justice and the 
Bishop, I think it was — couldn't agree as to 
which of them ought to walk out of the room first; 
so when it came to their turn to be invited to dine 
at Government House the Governor was told 
about it. *Well,* he said, 'Vm blest if I know 
which of them is in the right; but it won't do for 
me to show partiality. Strike both their names 
off the list! They didn't like that; so they came 
to terms — tossed up or something. You might 
advise your governor here to try the same plan." 

The suggestion was not very favourably re- 
ceived, and Mr. March broke a moment of silence 
by remarking that these wrangles were not, after 
all, quite so petty as they might appear. If pre- 
cedence had no significance it ought to be abol- 
ished; but if it stood for something, as he, for one, 
considered that it did, then its rules could not be 
too punctiliously observed. That any uncertainty 
should exist about them was therefore a pity. 

"All I know about the rules of precedence," 
growled Barham, " is that I should no more think 
of allowing myself to be bothered by such an- 
tiquated rubbish in my own house than I should 
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of putting a literal construction upon the ten com- 
mandments." 

"That," observed Mr. March, suavely, "though 
instructive with regard to your domestic and re- 
ligious views, doesn't go far towards helping us 
old-world folks out of our difficulty." 

" I wouldn't give up a great deal of time to such 
difficulties if I were you," retorted Barham, with a 
grim face; "you English have difficulties of a 
rather more serious kind to deal with just now, it 
seems to me. Suppose you were to let the soldiers 
and sailors' wives fight their own battles and turn 
your attention to the condition of your navy and 
army, which need it, God knows!" 

"I suppose so," agreed Mr. March, "and I be- 
lieve that public attention is likely to be called to 
the matter. Is it meanwhile permitted to remind 
a British subject that we English are not more 
deeply concerned in it than he ?" 

The vehement disclaimer thus provoked led to 
words which would have been better left unuttered. 
Assuredly they would not have been uttered had 
Gladys been on the alert, as she ought to have 
been, to check them; but Gladys, unfortunately, 
was intent upon watching her brother and Teresa, 
who were seated together in a corner and seemed 
to be getting on very well indeed. 

In the course of a short but observant life Teresa 
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Barham had always found that she could get on 
with anybody just as well as she felt inclined, and 
she had every inclination to make friends with this 
grave, handsome Englishman, of whose prowess 
in warlike and peaceful pursuits she had heard so 
much. The circumstance (which was no secret 
to her) that her friend would like very much to 
promote a match between him and herself did not 
set her against him; for, of course, nobody could 
compel her to accept or refuse addresses from any 
quarter, and she thought it probable that she 
would retain her independence for a good many 
years to come. As for Captain March, he seemed 
to her to personify creditably enough the average 
Englishman of good family with whom she was 
acquainted only through the medium of works of 
fiction. His personal comeliness was beyond 
dispute, his valour had been proved, his clothes 
fitted him admirably, his manners were unaffected, 
if somewhat reserved, and he had a pleasant voice. 

"How like your father you are!" she exclaimed, 
after they had been chatting for some little time 
about subjects in which neither of them was par- 
ticularly interested. 

"The family beak ?" he asked, smiling. "Yes; 
it is a prominent feature with us." 

"Oh, but I didn't mean in features so much as 
in character." 
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"I wonder," said Captain March, smiling a 
little more broadly, "what you can possibly know 
about my father's character." 

" Well, I have been spending five or six hours in 
his company. One finds out in that time, if one 
is ever going to find out at all." 

" Does one ? It seems rather quick going. And 
in my case five or six minutes have sufficed!" 

" To show points of resemblance, yes. But you 
may be different from Mr. March beneath the 
surface." 

"I should say that we were rather different in 
some ways," the young man observed, adding 
presently: "You don't find my father a person 
of objectionable character, I hope." 

Teresa laughed. "He is delightful! He is 
just exactly what he ought to be, with his dignity 
and his kindness and his general aloofness — and 
the invincible prejudices which one divnies! You 
must understand that I look at you all with the 
eyes of an outer barbarian who has read a lot about 
England, but seen no more of it than a seminary 
for young ladies can show. Oh, a very respectful 
and admiring barbarian; only a rather exacting 
one." 

"What do you exact. Miss Barham, please ?" 

"You would disappoint me dreadfully, I mean, 
if you were too modern and if you hadn't the de- 
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fects of your qualities. But so far, you are turning 
out quite satisfactory/' 

Captain March said he was glad of that. He 
might have returned the compliment, for Miss 
Barham was turning out more satisfactorily to 
him than he had anticipated; but he was not given 
to paying compliments, and he had reasons for 
being especially on his guard in this instance. 
He had guessed without difficulty what his sister's 
reasons were for insisting upon the charms of her 
Australian protege and, unlike Teresa, he had 
mentally assumed an attitude of self-defence. It 
might be, and he supposed it would be, indispen- 
sable for him to marry a woman with money some 
day; but the prospect was so repugnant to him 
that he wished to stave it off as long as possible. 
As for falling in love with a moneyed woman, he 
felt pretty sure that he would never be able to 
achieve that feat; the idea of being supported by 
her checques would always suffice to choke him 
off. But indeed he was of a temperament rather 
critical than amorous, and had never yet set eyes 
upon the woman whom he could contemplate 
without shuddering as a life-long associate. There- 
fore he was less at his ease and less informal with 
Teresa than he had been with Jack, although he 
thought her quite pretty and was amused by her 
talk. 
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She continued to talk and continued to amuse 
him. If she asked a good many questions, she 
did so innocently, not offensively; she manifested 
— and he was grateful to her for it — no disposi- 
tion at all to flirt; she was evidently bent upon en- 
joying herself, and he willingly promised to do 
what he could towards promoting her enjoyment 
in the immediate future. There would be several 
dances soon, he told her, and race-meetings in a 
small way, and perhaps she might like to come 
and look on at the polo one afternoon. 

" I shall like it all, thank you,*' answered Teresa 
with decision; "I am liking it already." 

Jack could not truthfully have said as much. 
From the background into which he had dropped 
immediately after his entrance, and out of which 
nobody had tried to draw him, he had been mak- 
ing mental notes, had watched uneasily what 
looked to him very like a determination on Teresa's 
part to set her cap at Oliver, and had seen with 
dismay that his father and Mr. March had come 
to loggerheads. These things added to the dis- 
comfort created by a not unnatural shyness. Even 
the least self-conscious of mortals must needs be- 
come disagreeably conscious of his person when 
ignored by a small crowd. But after a time Miss 
March took compassion upon him. She crossed 
the room, looking, it must be owned, rather like a 
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gracious and condescending princess, to say that 
she had heard from her brother of his illness in 
South Africa and that she hoped he was now quite 
well again. She was, further, pleased to allude 
in complimentary terms to the behaviour in the 
field of the Tasmanian contingent. 

"I believe we didn't disgrace ourselves," an- 
swered Jack; "the fact is that we hardly had the 
chance." 

" You had more than one chance of distinguish- 
ing yourselves; and you did distinguish your- 
selves," Gladys generously declared. "I know 
that from Oliver, who never says anything that 
he doesn't mean." 

Jack reddened and looked awkward, as he was 
always apt to do when such speeches were made 
to him. What he seldom did was to lose his head; 
yet — either because he knew he was looking awk- 
ward or because even at this early stage he had 
succumbed to a blind and hopeless adoration 
which was fated to work havoc with his peace — 
he must have lost it now. For what must he needs 
blurt out but: "It would be worth while to have 
lost an arm or a leg for the sake of a word of praise 
from you. Miss March." 

No sooner had these idiotic and impertinent 
words escaped his lips than he would almost have 
given an arm or a leg to recall them; but what 
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could he do or say now? Agonised confusion, 
mute, unmistakable remorse might surely have 
won pardon for him from a merciful lady. Miss 
March, however, showed no mercy. She stared 
pitilessly at him for a moment, then, with a half- 
surprised, wholly disdainful smile, made some 
remark which his tingling ears did not catch, and 
turned away. So poor Jack fared at least as badly 
as Mr. Barham had done, and left the room at 
length with a wild desire to take ship for the south- 
ern hemisphere forthwith and never be heard of in 
European circles again. 

"I am sure, my dear Gladys,** Mr. March re- 
marked, after all his guests had departed, "you 
will acquit me of unreasonable prejudice, but I am 
bound to say that I have not often met with such 
an ill-bred person as Miss Barham's father.*' 

" If you had attempted to talk to her brother,** 
Gladys began, and then stopped short. 

But Oliver said, "Her brother is a gentleman, 
and it isn't good form to make one's visitors feel 
shy. Her father, I suppose, isn't quite a gentle- 
man, if that matters. She herself ** 

"Well?" asked Gladys expectantly. 

Oliver laughed and refrained from pronouncing 
any verdict upon Miss Barham. Perhaps he had 
not yet been able to arrive at one. 
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CHAPTER IX 
A Compact 

EVERYBODY who has been in Malta knows 
those light, two-wheeled vehicles, the driver 
of which sits sideways just behind the shafts, while 
his companion reclines luxuriously on cushions, 
with her feet where the tail-board would be if there 
were one, and her head in as close proximity to 
his as she likes to bring it. One uses the feminine 
gender because, of course, his companion belongs 
thereto, and one perceives at a glance how neces- 
sary it is for a man thus situated to take heed to 
his ways. 

Oliver March, the most circumspect of men, 
would not, it is safe to say, have been thus situated 
in the society of Teresa Barham by his own choice; 
but all the arrangements connected with the picnic, 
whither she and he were bound, had been made by 
Gladys, and he could not raise any objection to 
them when at the last moment they were com- 
municated to him. Nor, as far as his personal 
pleasure was concerned, did he at all object to that 
mode of progression through the busy streets of 
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Valetta and out into the bare, dusty, sun-baked 
country beyond the walls. It was now rather 
more than a week since he had had the privilege 
of being introduced to Miss Barham, and the more 
he saw of her the better he liked her. Only he 
did not wish her to think, and he did not wish 
other people to think, that he was in any degree 
smitten by her charms. They had met daily, they 
had exchanged ideas at some length, and a certain 
intimacy had been the inevitable result; but the 
match upon which his people seemed to have set 
their hearts was as little contemplated by him as 
it was by her. She had on more than one occasion 
favoured him with what he took to be a hint that it 
was not contemplated by her, and he had en- 
deavored, so far as politeness would permit, to 
respond in a similar sense. Politeness, unfor- 
tunately, does not permit anybody to go very far 
in that particular direction, and Oliver, in his 
desire to be distinct, may have gone a trifle far- 
ther than his fair neighbour quite relished. There 
was, at all events, a suspicion of pique in her voice 
when she raised the sunshade which had until 
then concealed her face from him, and said : 

"You needn't look so dismal about it; it won't 
last long, you know.'* 

Oliver turned his bronzed, clear-cut profile 
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towards her, and exclaimed, "My dear Miss Bar- 
ham, what can you possibly mean!" 

"Why, this drive, of course. I won't ask 
whether you wouldn't rather be driving somebody 
else, because you would be obliged to say no, and 
that wouldn't be true " 

" I always speak the truth," interpolated Oliver. 

"Always! Is it possible! But you shan't be 
made to do it this time. I only wish to point out 
that I am no more responsible than you are for 
the way in which your sister has chosen to sort us." 

"Then we needn't apologise to one another," 
observed Oliver, laughing. 

Teresa also laughed. She had white teeth, and 
laughter was always becoming to her. " Between 
you and me," said she, " I didn't so much mean to 
offer an apology as to ask for one. However, it is 
evident that I am not going to get it; so I must do 
without. Suppose we make the best of what can't 
be helped for the next half-hour!" 

It was not at all difficult to do that. From the 
outset this couple had been as good friends as 
Gladys could have desired, and might even have 
become more than friends, had her desires been 
less embarrassingly apparent. It seemed to them 
that they had been acquainted for quite a long 
time; they had arrived at the point of common 
and avowed endeavour to reconcile their respective 
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fathers; they had found out a good deal about one 
another, although enough remained for future 
discovery to keep mutual interest from flagging. 
And if what they had to say to one another while 
their cart rattled and bumped along the stony 
roads scarcely deserves recording, it is nevertheless 
a fact that each was rather sorry when their destina- 
tion was reached. 

The scene of the picnic which Gladys had or- 
ganised was a promontory, running out into the 
blue, white-capped sea, and aflbrding some shelter 
of boulders on the landward side from the north- 
west wind, which was blowing freshly that day. 
Malta is a windswept isle, and those who seek 
their pleasure there out of doors during the winter 
months must think themselves lucky if they escape 
an enervating sirocco or a furious, blustering gale. 
Dust and glare they will not escape; but then, as 
Mr. Barham was fond of remarking, the conse- 
quences of establishing yourself on a treeless rock 
are obvious and unavoidable. 

Mr. Barham, when his daughter approached, 
was standing on an eminence and surveying dis- 
tant objects through his field-glasses. He was in 
a pretty good humour; for he had, during the past 
week, got on rather better with those about him 
than might have been anticipated from his debut 
in Maltese society, and Mr. March (whom he 
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could not tolerate and who could not tolerate him) 
was absent on the present occasion, having pleaded 
fatigue and press of correspondence. He said : 

"I have made a fool of myself, this morning, 
Teresa; I have bought that grey Barb for you and 
the chestnut for my own riding. They may be 
worth twenty sovereigns apiece, and I had to give 
double the money; but I was swindled with my 
eyes open, if that's any comfort." 

It was decidedly comforting to Teresa to hear 
that her father had effected a purchase which im- 
plied some intention on his part of utilising it; for 
she had no wish to leave Malta, where she was 
amusing herself very well. She acknowledged 
with nods and smiles the salutes which greeted her 
from every side, pleasantly aware that all these 
people liked her, while not a few undisguisedly 
admired her. They exhaustively represented the 
United Service and were many in number — 
grizzled colonels, long-legged subalterns, keen- 
eyed, clean-shaven naval officers. Among the 
ladies who formed part of the party there were but 
two or three who could compare with Miss Bar- 
ham in looks, and assuredly not one who could do 
so in point of fortune. She was, therefore, a suc- 
cess, and she knew it, and her father knew it, and 
both were gratified. 

Human affairs, unluckily, are ordered in so 
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perverse a fashion that the success and gratification 
of one person more often than not involves some- 
body else's disappointment, and, as the day went 
on, Gladys March plainly perceived that her picnic 
was by no means fulfilling the object for which it 
had been got up. That her brother should choose 
to devote himself exclusively to the dowagers 
would have been tiresome and unnecessary even 
if it had been the result of chivalrous courtesy; 
but she really could not ascribe his behaviour to 
that fine motive when another and a much more 
probable one stared her in the face. Of course, 
there was nothing surprising in the circumstance 
that the young men of the party clustered round 
Teresa like flies round a jar of honey, nor could 
she be expected to drive them all away for the sake 
of the only one amongst their number who ap- 
parently wished to hold aloof; still she need not 
have laughed so loudly, or paraded her little 
triumph so ostentatiously, or flirted, first with one, 
then with another, as she did. Surely she must 
know how Oliver hated that sort of thing, and 
what danger there was of alienating him perma- 
nently by such conduct! Gladys herself disliked 
flirtations — especially vulgar ones — and might, 
if she had not been very fond of Teresa Barham, 
have been unjust enough to accuse her friend of 
being both vulgar and a flirt. She did not go quite 
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so far as that; but she was more than a little an- 
noyed to see Teresa stroll away at length from the 
scene of the feast, attended by a certain gay and 
unprincipled youth who had been the hero of 
several local scandals, and most of us know, to our 
cost, how even the best of women, when annoyed, 
are apt to treat unoffending neighbours. 

Jack in those days was almost always Miss 
March's unoffending and uninvited neighbour. 
He gained nothing but an occasional snub by dog- 
ging her steps; he was under no illusions as to the 
utter absurdity of the passion which he had con- 
ceived for a woman who did not so much as deign 
to find him a nuisance; yet he could not .keep away 
from her. It is needless to say that he had not 
again been guilty of such an amazing indiscretion 
as that into which he had been betrayed on the 
occasion of their first interview, and which he 
trusted that she had forgotten, although he him- 
self could never forget it; but perhaps it is 
equally needless to mention that he obtained the 
rebuffs which he persistently and submissively 
invited. 

"Is it," Gladys asked, turning an ominously 
smiling countenance upon him after she had 
watched the disappearance of Teresa's sunshade 
behind a shoulder of rock, "the custom in Tas- 
mania to make no contribution to a picnic except 
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food ? Is nothing in the way of conversation re- 
quired of you there ?'' 

Jack started and reddened. "I beg your par- 
don/' said he; "I am afraid I am awfully stupid; 
but the truth is I thought you didn't hear me the 
last time I spoke, and I didn't want to bore you." 

She had not the generosity to spare him an ob- 
vious retort, and the poor fellow was dismissed to 
make himself agreeable to a grumpy-looking old 
woman who was squatted all by herself under a 
white cotton umbrella, stimulated to his task by 
Miss March's assurance that she had remon- 
strated with him from no selfish motive. The 
old woman received him in the spirit of the fretful 
porcupine, but made him sit down beside her 
nevertheless, while Gladys, after hesitating for a 
moment, started off in pursuit of Teresa. It was 
not, as she was well aware, a very nice thing to do; 
but sometimes one is confronted by a choice of 
evils, and Mr. Atherstone (the gay youth afore- 
mentioned) was known to possess a honeyed 
tongue. Youth and inexperience must, if possible, 
be protected against the many social perils of an 
unregenerate world. 

Gladys protected Teresa against nothing, for 
the sufficient reason that she was unable to dis- 
cover her. She herself was claimed ere long by 
social demands which could not be neglected; the 
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afternoon slipped away; the wind grew colder; the 
dispersed company began to reassemble by groups; 
last of all Miss Barham and her undesirable part- 
ner sauntered up, satisfaction with themselves and 
with one another written all over them. Their 
appearance together caused an exchange of mean- 
ing glances between the bystanders which they 
could not reasonably have resented, had they 
noticed them, and Teresa, who noticed most 
things, did not fail to detect a suggestion of dis- 
approval in the manner of those who spoke to her 
while the horses were being mounted or harnessed. 
She even thought that she could detect some such 
suggestion in the manner of her charioteer when 
she was once more committed to his guidance (for 
Gladys had taken care that the order of the home- 
ward procession should not vary from that of the 
outward); but this may have been imagination on 
her part. Oliver, at any rate, was perfectly good- 
humoured and took more pains to entertain her 
than he had done earlier in the day. Not until 
they had driven some distance did he say rather 
suddenly: 

"Miss Barham, you can't, of course, know 
much about the gossip and scandal of Malta yet. 
I wonder whether you would think it very imper- 
tinent of me to warn you that Atherstone isn't a 
nice fellow." 
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" So he has been telling me," Teresa calmly ob- 
served. "That is, he told me that he was really 
nice, but that he bore a shocking bad character." 

" He isn't nice. I suppose he knew that some- 
body was sure to tell you about his character." 

"Perhaps he knew that you would." 

"Perhaps. Anyhow, he knows that what I say 
behind his back I am ready to say to his face. It 
isn't exactly pleasant," Oliver went on, after a 
short pause, "to say disparaging things of a man 
behind his back; but I hope you will believe that I 
only want to be friendly." 

" I am quite sure of that," was the girl's very 
satisfactory reply; "you have wanted to be friendly 
and you have been friendly all along." She con- 
tinued, in somewhat more hesitating accents: "I, 
too, should like very much to be friends with you; 

only " She broke off; Oliver looked quickly 

round at her; their eyes met, and then they both 
laughed. 

"I know," said he. "It isn't your fault or 
mine; but it makes a difficulty, doesn't it ?" 

"It need not, though," Teresa urged. "Why 
should it, from the moment that we understand 
one another?" 

"Well, — if we do understand one another." 

At this Teresa laughed again. "Oh, I think 
we may be excused from using plainer language. 
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It sounds so rude and ungracious to say *I like 
you extremely but — not for me, thank you/ " 

"You have said it now," Oliver remarked, with 
a smile. 

"Only to spare you from saying what you 
seemed to think necessary. It isn't necessary, I 
hope, to distress Gladys by telling her that her 
design won't work." 

"No; I don't want to distress Gladys. And 
you must not set her down as altogether mer- 
cenary. To some extent, no doubt, she is; for we 
are poor as church mice, and what is to become 
of us unless I make up my mind to submit to golden 
fetters I am sure I don't know; but '* 

"But, Captain March, I have nothing of my 
own, and my father, strange as it may seem to you, 
would be very unlikely to consent to my marrying 
a poor man and an Englishman. He might, and 
I quite believe he would, say that he was not in the 
habit of paying away money without getting sub- 
stantial value in return. Fortunately, however, 
all that is not to the point. The point is that we 
are to be real friends henceforth, isn't it .?" 

She held out her hand, which he took, and thus 
the compact was concluded. Presently Teresa 
resumed: "As for Mr. Atherstone, he is amusing; 
but if you think I had better drop him I will." 

" I really think it would be better." 
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"Very well; and please don't ever scruple to 
speak a word in season if you see me doing any- 
thing dangerous or silly. I won't promise always 
to obey you, because Tm not very fond of obeying, 
but you shall always be heard with respectful 
gratitude/' 

Oliver was not quite sure whether she was 
laughing at him or not; but he warned her that 
he should take her at her word, and added with 
much sincerity, that she might count upon his 
steady friendship. 
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CHAPTER X 
Hesitation and Decision 

THE Union Qub of Malta, held in affectionate 
remembrance by a large proportion of His 
Majesty's officers, naval and military, threw open 
its hospitable doors to Mr. Barham, and thus be- 
stowed an uncovenanted mercy upon Mr. Bar- 
ham's family and friends. In the reading-room, 
the smoking-room, and the card-room he met with 
many temporary members who, if not exactly con- 
genial spirits, were of service to him in whiling 
away the unoccupied hours which were so little to 
his liking; he was not unpopular, in spite of his 
brusque manners, and it happened every now and 
then, when his children were elsewhere engaged, 
that he dined at an establishment which could 
offer him a much better dinner than his landlord 
was wont to supply. Dining there one evening in 
company with an elderly gentleman who grumbled 
a good deal because they were served in a side 
room, instead of in the lofty and spacious hall to 
which they were accustomed, he said : 

"Well, sir, a club exists, I take it, for the con- 
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venience of the majority of its members, and if the 
majority here, being some years younger than you 
and I, like to give occasional dances, the best thing 
we can do is, grin and bear it." 

"Ah, you have an unmarried daughter," re- 
marked his companion. 

"Yes, sir, I am so fortunate." 

"Oh, I don't know about being fortunate," the 
other returned. " Tm a father myself and a grand- 
father to boot. It comes expensive, I find — not 
to mention all the worry." 

As far as expense went, Barham had the satis- 
faction of knowing that the luxuries in question 
were not beyond his means. The worries that be- 
longed to them were, he supposed, unavoidable; 
yet to be reminded of them drew a quick, impa- 
tient sigh from him. He was fond of affirming 
that the men who complain of being worried are 
men who do not know their own minds, and he 
would willingly add that he had always known 
his. Nevertheless, he was not at all certain of his 
wishes with regard to Teresa. How could he be, 
when he was at once so eager to keep the girl near 
him and so doubtful as to whether happiness in 
his vicinity was a possibility for her ? Sometimes 
he thought that it might have been better to speak 
to her about the taint which she had inherited; but 
that, after all, would only have distressed her, 
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without removing any difficulties from her path. 
Although he never owned to himself that he wanted 
her to marry and settle in Europe, that was per- 
haps what, at the bottom of his heart, he did want; 
for he was not, at the bottom of his heart, a selfish 
man. Of course it had not escaped his notice that 
Teresa was a great deal with Oliver March, and 
he did not dislike Oliver. Oliver's father he did 
rather dislike, though not nearly as much as 
Oliver's father disliked him; upon the whole he 
had nothing against the March family, except that 
they were English, that they gave themselves ridic- 
ulous airs, and that he himself had not a taste or an 
idea in common with them. Provisionally, there- 
fore, he did not forbid his children to frequent the 
society of these people (Jack and Teresa were 
dining with them that very evening, and were to 
come on to the club dance with them later); but he 
was alive to what might come of such association, 
and prepared, at a given moment, to put a stop to 
it. In other words he was, for the first time in his 
life, hesitating. Some people may be led to think 
more highly of him when it is added that the ques- 
tion of money did not weigh with him, one way or 
the other. He was very rich — much richer than 
was generally believed — and he could, when the 
time should come, settle an ample income upon his 
daughter. 
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Squeak of strings and blare of brass had been 
for some time audible all over the club-house be- 
fore Mr. Barham cared to enter the fine, frescoed 
saloon, which had been converted for the evening 
into a ballroom, and which may have been de- 
signed for that purpose in more ancient, statelier 
days. The first person whom he recognised in the 
assembled crowd was his tall son, who was leaning 
against the wall near the doorway, and whose 
somewhat morose aspect did not fail to irritate him. 

**Not dancing, Jack ?*' said he, sharply. 

"Not this time, sir,'' answered the young fellow. 
** I'm not much of a performer, you know." 

"Rubbish! you can dance just as well as any- 
body else, and better than most of these narrow- 
chested dandies, I expect. You told them, the 
other day, that you were no good at polo, but I 
believe they didn't think so at the end of the after- 
noon. That sort of mock humility is as bad as 
conceit, and it does a man much more harm. 
Come now! be off and ask Miss March to give you 
a turn. She won't refuse, I'll be bound." 

She had already given him a turn, if a set of 
lancers may be so denominated, and she had like- 
wise regretted that her engagements for the rest of 
the evening were made. 

"I am afraid Miss March's card is full, sir," 
said Jack. 
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Barham turned away, with an eloquent snort. 
Never would he have got on in the world if he had 
allowed women, or men either, to decline any ad- 
vances that it had suited him to make to them; 
never would his son get on by standing aside and 
leaving action to others! Not that he cared any 
more than Jack appeared to do about the favour 
of this particular young woman; only, on general 
principles, one must assert oneself. Perhaps it 
was with a view to asserting himself and his prin- 
ciples that he now made straight for a corner of the 
room in which he had descried Mr. March's bald 
head and slightly bored countenance; perhaps it 
was in the hope of raising a breeze for which he had 
long and vainly whistled that he accosted that 
gentleman with 

"You don't look as if you enjoyed this sort of 
thing much. What do you say to coming to the 
bar with me and having a drink ?*' 

Mr. March shuddered. He always shuddered 
on Barham's approach, though he was, as a rule, 
too polite to exhibit his sensations; but this time 
the man's manner seemed to him so intentionally 
offensive that he responded in icy accents: "Thank 
you: I am not thirsty." 

"In my part of the world," remarked the other, 
"we consider that a man who refuses a drink as 
good as refuses to shake hands." 
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Mr. March's curved eyebrows were raised and 
the corners of his mouth went down. " Really ? 
Then I am glad that I do not live in your part of 
the world, Mr. Barham. You know how charmed 
I always am to shake hands with you; but if there 
were a hundred of you, as I suppose there might 
easily be in an Australian ballroom, I should have 
to risk making upwards of ninety enemies. In 
my own part of the world we consider it desirable 
to remain sober on such occasions." 

Barham, who had himself been the most ab- 
stemious of men all his life long, would have re- 
sented this remark even if he had not in any case 
been on the lookout for an affront. Frowning 
heavily, he said : 

"Like most ignorant Englishmen, you imagine 
that the Australians are a drunken people. If 
you will take the trouble to consult statistics, you 
will find that we are not half, nor a quarter, as 
addicted to drink as you are yourselves." 

Whether this somewhat bold assertion would 
have borne examination or not, Mr. March at 
once confessed that he was in no position to con- 
test it. He pleaded guilty to the ignorance with 
which he was charged, and declared himself quite 
willing to believe in the sobriety of the Australian 
Colonies, as a whole. 

"Then," rejoined the intractable Barham, 
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" perhaps your observation was meant to apply to 
me personally." 

"My dear sir," said Mr. March, rising, "I 
should really be very much obliged if you virould 
kindly take my virord for it that I alluded to my- 
self personally, and that considerations of health 
forbid me to drink spirits after dinner. I hope 
you will also take my word for it that you are most 
welcome, so far as I am concerned, to drink as 
much and as often as you please." 

"H*m! anybody to hear you, would think I had 
taken too much already." 

Honestly, that was just what Mr. March did 
think. He turned on his heel and walked off, 
without another word, leaving his foiled assailant 
furious. 

Gladys from a short distance witnessed what 
had very much the appearance of a hostile en- 
counter, but did not think it necessary to inter- 
vene. The conviction had been forced upon her 
that her father and Mr. Barham would never be 
induced to do more than barely tolerate one an- 
other, and that, after all, seemed likely to be suffi- 
cient for practical purposes. It was permissible, 
moreover, to ground hopeful surmises upon the 
circumstance that Oliver and Teresa, who had 
danced together twice running, had now disap- 
peared from view. 
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Gladys would have been less sanguine if she 
could have overheard their conversation as they 
stood beneath the stars, looking down from a stone 
balcony upon the Strada Reale. The night was 
mild and still; the passers-by, black in the glare of 
the electric light, were chattering, laughing, and 
gesticulating according to their wont; from the 
Opera House, hard by, issued a stream of play- 
goers, some of whom were singing aloud the airs to 
which they had just listened. 

*'How delightful it all is!" Teresa exclaimed. 
"Perhaps you don't think so? But then you 
can't realise what it means to me or what a long, 
long way I feel from Hobart." 

"You speak as if you were not eager to return to 
Hobart." 

"Hobart," said Teresa, with her elbow on the 
balustrade and her chin supported by her folded 
hands, "would be simply perfect if one were old 
enough to appreciate it. The climate is divine; 
the view from our house at Beltana is always 
changing, and always lovely; one has the horses 
and the garden and the housekeeping, and — I 
think that is about all. Not quite enough for 
people of my age, you see." 

"Not nearly enough, I should say. Haven't 
you any friends out there ?" 

"Well, no," answered the girl after a moment, 
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" I am distinctly short of friends out there. Per- 
haps that is why I want so much to make a few 
over here." 

"You will make as many as you please, of course. 
You have made some already; don't you think so ?" 

"Gladys and you, I hope. I must try to add to 
your number in London if I can." 

"You will. And after London ?" 

"Oh, after London, Hobart until the fall of the 
curtain. Half a century of Hobart very likely; 
for I believe I have a magnificent constitution. 
So it isn't very surprising that I should wish to get 
all I can out of these short months, is it ?" 

Oliver's laugh ended in something like a sigh. 
"Do you know, Miss Barham," said he, "that you 
make your wishes as clear as if you had put them 
into words .? If it isn't presuming too much upon 
a friend's privileges, I should like to beg you to 
look well before you leap. I don't deny that there 
is a lot more fun to be got out of life in England 
than in Tasmania; but everything has its price, 
and you may pay a heavier one than you think 
for." 

"Your notion is that I am bent upon marrying 
an Englishman," observed Teresa, without em- 
barrassment. "You are mistaken; there is no 
likelihood of any Englishman persuading me to 
abandon my father. My father, I know, hasn't 
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made himself particularly agreeable to you, and, 
as I should hate to quarrel with you, I would rather 
not hear your opinion of him; but to me he has 
been more than good all my life long, and — I 
think he is one of the loneliest men in the whole 
world. No; I am not going to forsake my father, 
and I shall certainly return to Beltana with him 
when he returns." 

"I don't believe in anybody's future being so 
certain as that," Oliver remarked. 

"There is next to no doubt about mine; yours 
may be more pleasantly vague, I daresay." 

Oliver shook his head ruefully. "Not if I do 
my duty to my family. My duty, as I think I 
mentioned to you, the other day, is to pay those 
awful death duties out of some lady's purse. May 
she be an old and an ugly one! Then I shall not 
feel quite so ashamed of myself." 

" Because, if she is, everybody will say that you 
ought to be ? Yes, that doesn't sound unlike you. 
But it is a rather morbid way of looking at things, 
don't you think so ?" 

Teresa was about to exhort him to imitate her, 
enjoy what pleasures seemed available, and face 
the future, with a wise determination to make the 
best that could be made of it; but before she could 
take up her parable, her father came stumbling 
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out on to the balcony, and announced in a peremp- 
tory voice that it was time to be off. 

Mr. Barham was silent on the way home, and 
had nothing but a gruiF good-night to offer his son 
and his daughter when the hotel was reached; but 
just at the latter was retiring to her bedroom he 
caught her by the arm and drew her back. 

"Teresa," said he, "young March is more often 
at your elbow than I like. Nothing of that sort, 
mind; I won*t have it!" 

" Oh, there won't be," answered Teresa, laugh- 
ing. "Make your mind easy; it is all arranged." 

"What is arranged?" Barham, with bristling 
eyebrows, wanted to know. 

"That there isn't going to be anything of the 
sort that you mean. I thought I could guess what 
Gladys was kind enough to wish, and poor Cap- 
tain March was dreadfully afraid that I might 
wish it also. So then we compared notes and 
breathed more freely. Much as I like him, it 
wouldn't suit me at all to marry him, and he 
wouldn't for the world marry me." 

"Oh, indeed!" grunted Barham. "That's all 
right, then." 

Nevertheless, he could not, as soon as he was 
alone, help audibly confounding the fellow's im- 
pudence. 
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CHAPTER XI 

In the Maglio Gardens 

F, as Mr. Barham declared, it is considered 
bad manners in some parts of the world to re- 
fuse a drink, it is certainly held offensive all the 
world over to be met with a refusal of what you 
have never offered, and Teresa's father naturally 
did not relish the idea that her hand had been de- 
clined in advance by any man. He consoled him- 
self, however, by reflecting how much worse it 
would have been if the young people had taken a 
fancy to one another, as they might have done. 
It was, after all, something to know that associa- 
tion with the March family presented no dangers. 
Between him and the head of that family a species 
of truce was patched up, the vigilant Gladys taking 
care that their meetings should be few and far be- 
tween, and although he now began to talk about 
making appointments in London for the trans- 
action of business, he was prevented by the exer- 
cise of a little diplomacy on that same lady's part 
from specifying actual dates. 

Diplomacy, if ably employed, may accomplish 
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much; but Gladys, as the days and weeks passed 
on, became more and more apprehensively con- 
scious of its limitations. She could not but per- 
ceive that Oliver and Teresa were too friendly by 
half; the unwelcome conviction was forced upon 
her that they were taking the wind out of her sails 
by cheerfully agreeing to every little scheme that 
could be devised for their common advantage, and 
that they were not really progressing a yard along 
the course marked out for them. So one day she 
said boldly to her brother: 

"I suppose you know that your attentions to 
Teresa Barham have been a good deal remarked 
upon by people here." 

"No," answered, Oliver coolly, "I didn't know. 
I can easily stop being attentive, if that is what 
you mean. But I suspect," he added, with a smile 
"that that isn't at all what you mean." 

She frankly confessed that it was not. She said 
that she quite undersood his scruples and to some 
extent admired them, but she asked him to con- 
sider whether he was not by his present conduct 
stretching scrupulousness beyond all rational 
bounds. 

"Don't tell me that you are not fond of Teresa; 

I know you well enough to know that you would 

never talk to her and look at her as you do unless 

you were. Yet you seem to have made up your 
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mind to lose her simply because she happens to 
have money. Is it any fault of hers that you hap- 
pen to want money ?" 

"As you may imagine," answered Oliver, "I 
have thought all that out. I am bound, I sup- 
pose, to be a fortune-hunter, much as I loathe the 
job, and probably I shall perform my duty one of 
these days, if I can find a victim. But Miss Bar- 
ham, I am sorry to tell you, won*t do. Amongst 
several good reasons why she won't do there is the 
conclusive one that she won't have me." 

"How do you know?" asked Gladys, quickly. 
"Have you asked her .?" 

"She was considerate enough not to wait for 
that. She has been very considerate, and I am 
sincerely grateful to her." 

Gladys, after staring at him for a moment, said 
quietly, "I don't believe you are grateful, and I 
don't believe in Teresa's having made any declara- 
tion that you didn't invite. Do you know what 
will happen now ? Why, the Barhams will go to 
England soon, and then she will accept the first 
man who proposes to her — oh, there will be plenty 
of men ready to propose to her! — rather than go 
back to Tasmania with that gruflP and grim old 
father of hers. For, whatever she may pretend, 
she does not mean to end her days in a far-away 
colony." 
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" So you think/* returned Oliver, laughing and 
getting up, "that she might prefer even me to the 
prospect of a Colonial career ? I have my doubts; 
but never mind. As I told you, there are other 
reasons why Miss Barham viron't do for me." 

He was out of the house and off, at a brisk pace, 
to attend to his military duties before she could 
inquire what those reasons were. He might have 
found them a little difficult to particularise, inas- 
much as they were both cogent and absurd; still, 
the absurdity of one of them did not prevent him 
from placing it clearly before his own mind's eye 
in the course of the morning. His sister, he told 
himself, was right enough; it was just because he 
had really become very fond of Teresa Barham 
that the pursuit of her fortune was out of the ques- 
tion for him; he was made like that, and there was 
no help for it. But what might have been helped, 
and would have been helped had he possessed the 
common sense and self-control upon which he 
was accustomed to pride himself, was the alarming 
extent to which the fondness aforesaid had grown. 
The malady known as love admits of various 
definitions, and most people, if they were honest, 
would have to acknowledge that they had suff^ered 
from it in a mild form more frequently than they 
can well remember; the danger is that a slight 
attack is liable at any moment to develop into an 
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acute one. Now Oliver, who was not unaware 
that he had of late been rather more than a little 
bit in love with a girl who was out of the question, 
began for the first time, on this fine, sunny morn- 
ing, to be beset by serious misgivings. Oh! not 
as to practical results: these had been decided 
upon and could not be affected, one way or the 
other, by his personal feelings. Only it was a 
bore, to say the least of it, that his personal feelings 
should be what a few words from Gladys had led 
him to fear that they were. That sort of thing 
hurts; and he was a man who, when his feelings 
were moved, felt deeply. He had not at all liked 
his sister's forecast of Teresa's future; he had in- 
stantly perceived how likely it was to be correct, 
how unlikely of realisation — though doubtless 
spoken in good faith — was Teresa's own predic- 
tion upon the same subject. Filial piety has well- 
known and justifiable limits; it stood to reason 
that she could not wish to be buried in Tasmania 
for the rest of her mortal life. Consequently — 
well, consequently she was exposed to perils which 
he, for one, could not see his way to avert. He 
could offer her sage counsels, if there was any 
good in that; but he was not quite so ignorant of 
feminine character as to imagine that there would 
be much good in that. 

In the suburb of Floriana, just outside the Porta 
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Reale, is a narrow strip of pleasure ground, known 
as the Maglio Gardens, where are sheltered seats 
and flower-beds and a few stunted trees. Fate 
decreed that Teresa should be sunning herself all 
alone on a bench in that quiet spot and contem- 
plating the movements of the goldfish in a small 
tank, when Captain March, clanking back towards 
the town to change into mufti, came upon her all 
of a sudden. She was very glad to see him, and 
she said so. Also she asked him to sit down and 
drew his attention to the evolutions of the foolishly 
gaping goldfish, which failed to excite his interest. 
His interest, indeed, seemed impervious to all 
attacks made upon it on this occasion, and after 
she had essayed several topics of conversation 
without eliciting replies other than monosyllabic, 
she was fain to ask what was the matter. 

"Because," she remarked, "you look as dismal 
as if you had lost every relation and every penny 
you possessed." 

" I believe my few relations are in good health," 
he answered, "and I don*t possess any pence 
worth mentioning. I am going — we are going — 
to lose you before long, though, are we not ? " 

"So my father says, and it is quite upon the 
cards that he may be in earnest. But I can't 
flatter myself that your spirits have dropped so 
low on that account." 
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"Why not ? Do you think I have such a super- 
fluity of friends ?'* 

"I should say that you had more than most 
people/' replied Teresa. "Besides," she cheer- 
fully and somewhat unfeelingly added, "we are 
not going to part for ever and ever, perhaps. 
Gladys, anyhow, will be coming to England be- 
fore the summer." 

Captain March did not see what comfort an 
exiled soldier was expected to derive from that 
prospect. He was further of opinion that Miss 
Barham, when in England, might stand in need 
of a rather more experienced and impartial ad- 
viser than Gladys. And then, by way of demon- 
strating his own impartiality, he proceeded to 
favour her with some of that advice which he had 
already recognised as useless. It certainly did 
not seem to produce any great eff^ect upon her, 
although she thanked him for his kind solicitude. 

"The odd thing," she remarked, after they had 
been conversing for some little time, " is that, with 
your notions about marriage, you shouldn't your- 
self have made a bid for the fortune which you 
evidently think will attract more admiration than 
my face." 

With a slight increase of colour, he said that he 
thought he had explained that. 

"Not very conclusively. By your own showing, 
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you are not particular, and you seem to have an 
idea that I am not hard to please either; so, as you 
don't dislike me, I hardly see why you shrank from 
making a gulp at the pill." 

Oliver shifted his position uneasily. As a matter 
of fact, he was extremely particular, and this way 
of putting the case jarred upon him. Perhaps, 
however, that was just what she had meant it to 
do; for she went on, with a laugh: 

"See how my native vulgarity comes out!" 
"You are not vulgar!" he returned, almost 
angrily; "I wish you wouldn't say such things!" 
Then, urged by a sudden, irresistible impulse: 
"You may as well hear the truth; it can't do you 
any harm to be told. At first I laid my ears back 
out of sheer obstinacy and because I don't like 
having my affairs arranged for me by other people; 
afterwards, as you know, we got on well together 
and there was a tacit agreement between us which 
I was in a sort of way bound in honour not to 
break. But all the time there was something else 

— not that I knew it all the time, still it was there 

— which made you the last person living whom I 
could approach with mercenary motives. In 
short " 

"In short?" she repeated with smiling inter- 
rogation, as he paused. 
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"In short, I love you. There! — now you 
know." 

The knowledge, so far as he could discern, 
neither pleased nor distressed nor surprised her. 
She made no immediate rejoinder, but quietly con- 
templated him, and she may (little though he sus- 
pected it) have been thinking that he made a hand- 
some, gallant figure, notwithstanding the hideous 
undress uniform in which it has pleased superior 
authorities to array the much-enduring British 
officer of to-day. 

"I see," she said at length. "It is rather un- 
fortunate, isn't it ?" 

He shrugged his shoulders. "Yes; but I can't 
help it, you know." 

She was silent for quite a long time before she 
remarked in a low voice, "Nor can I." 

"Oh, of course, it isn't your fault! Heaven 
knows you have never encouraged me by a single 
word or look!" 

"That isn't what I mean," said the girl, who 
had now removed her eyes from him and was 
looking down at the ground. "What I mean is 
that what has happened to you has happened to 
me, too. And, as you say, it was there all the 
time, though we didn't know it. And — and a 
nice predicament we have got ourselves into 
through not knowing!" 
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"Teresa!^' 

She waved him back and resumed, half-laugh- 
ing, yet with a hint of tears in her voice, "Yes, a 
wretched predicament! For, as I told you that 
day at the picnic, I am not really an heiress. Of 
course, if I were, it would be plain sailing; but I 
am not, and I think I may say pretty positively 
that my father would never consent to our 
marrying/* 

"I don't care whether he consents or not,** 
Oliver began, with an impetuosity not at all char- 
acteristic of him. 

Much more in keeping with his customary habit 
of mind was the realisation of hard facts which 
caused him to leave his speech unfinished. How 
could he pretend to be independent of Mr. Bar- 
ham's consent ? His own consent to be dependent 
upon the girl whom he loved, and who, as he now 
learned, to his ineffable joy and astonishment, 
loved him, might be given; but could he possibly 
ask her to depend for the future upon his pay, 
supplemented by an allowance which had hitherto 
barely sufficed for his own needs i Teresa must 
have divined his thoughts; for she said sorrowfully: 

"There is no way out of it; your father has to 
be considered as well as mine. You can't marry 
a pauper, and I can't desert my post without 
leave." 
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"As for that/* Oliver slowly and meditatively 
returned, "I don't think that the fifth command- 
ment binds us to make a wreck of our lives. The 
real difficulty is that I must not offer you a life of 
hardship. I didn't mean to offer it.'* 

Not until several moments had elapsed did she 
murmur under her breath, yet distinctly enough 
for him to hear her, " I should love a life of hard- 
ship — with you!'* 

How many thousands of times has that senti- 
ment been sincerely proclaimed since the human 
race started on its career of continuous change 
and repetition i The sentiment is as idiotic as 
anybody may please to call it; but while it lasts 
there is no resisting it or its consequences. Pru- 
dence, duty, self-sacrifice and other fine things 
went to the wall in this instance, as they have had 
to do in many previous ones, and, since the Maglio 
Gardens chanced at that time to be deserted, the 
goldfish were privileged to behold a spectacle 
which may not have been entirely novel to them. 
Oliver and Teresa knew what they were about; 
or, at any rate, they repeatedly assured one an- 
other that they did. Willingly, gladly, and with 
their eyes open they accepted what their mutual 
love left them no choice but to accept. When all 
was said, it remained remotely possible that Mr. 
Barham's obduracy would be overcome. There 
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was, moreover, just the chance of a staff appoint- 
ment at Aldershot which was likely to fall vacant 
ere long. For the rest, they soon ceased to talk 
about the future, which indeed presented fewer 
features of attraction than the present. 
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CHAPTER XII 

Omens 

OLIVER was going to ride a pony belonging 
to a brother officer of his, that afternoon, in 
one of the frequent race meetings on the Marsa. 
His chance of finishing amongst the first three was 
very doubtful, he told Teresa, but he meant to 
back his mount, all the same. 

"And if, by some extraordinary fluke, I were to 
win, I should take it as a good omen,*' he added. 

He was much more likely to win a race for which 
he was over-weighted than to propitiate Mr. Bar- 
ham; but both tasks had to be essayed, the latter 
being only put off until Teresa should have paved 
the way for it. This she did not propose to do 
before evening, experience having taught her that 
if ever her father was amenable to pressure, it was 
while smoking his last pipe. She might have felt 
encouraged had she known what pressure was 
being brought to bear upon him daily by his own 
reluctant recognition of her unsuitability for Tas- 
manian society, and his dread lest Tasmanian 
society should proclaim the grounds that it had 
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for agreeing with him in that respect. Still, he 
had not only pronounced Oliver March unsuitable, 
but had received Teresa's assurance that that 
young man had no intentions, so it was in a wholly 
unsuspecting frame of mind that he drove down 
to the Marsa with his children to witness a series 
of contests which he compared very unfavourably 
with similar displays on the other side of the world. 

"There isn't a little township in the Australian 
bush, sir,'* he made haste to tell Mr. March, "that 
wouldn't be ashamed to keep its course in such a 
condition as this. Why, you might as well run 
horses along a high road!" 

Mr. March observed that to make grass grow in 
Malta would require rather larger funds than the 
Sports Committee could command. He had been 
informed that the same drawback applied to parts 
of Australia; but he spoke under correction. 

He was being corrected as amply as he could 
desire when Gladys, at Jack's invitation, left his 
side to inspect the horses in the paddock. It was 
not often that poor Jack ventured upon making 
any suggestion to a lady whom he feared almost 
as much as he adored; but of late Miss March had 
treated him with a toleration which sometimes 
emboldened if it never deceived him. He knew 
well enough that the utmost he could expect from 
her was toleration; he aspired to nothing more 
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and was content to be spared set-downs, which 
in all conscience, he had only once deserved. If 
she was more amiable than usual to him on this 
occasion it was probably because she thought she 
had substantial reasons for feeling amiable to- 
wards everybody. Something undefinable in her 
brother's face and voice, when she had seen him 
for a few minutes in the middle of the day, had 
given her hope; she could not help fancying that 
her words had somehow or other begun to bear 
fruit; and although, of course, she knew nothing 
of his previous meeting with Teresa, it pleased her 
to see them pacing to and fro together in the pad- 
dock now, with every appearance of being what 
she so ardently wished them to be. She put up a 
little silent prayer while she watched them and 
surveyed the smartly-clad ladies of Malta, with 
their attendant swains, and the gentlemen-riders 
in their gay jackets and the brown, dusty plain 
beyond. Owing to a certain frigidity of manner, 
Gladys March was scarcely as well liked as she 
ought to have been; but the few persons who knew 
her intimately knew that there breathed no more 
unselfish being than she. To insure a peaceful 
old age for her father, to save the old home from 
passing into the occupation of a tenant, and to 
relieve Oliver of pecuniary cares, she would have 
sacrificed herself and her future without hesita- 
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tion; but she did not want Oliver to make any 
sacrifice that could be avoided, and she was there- 
fore as anxious that he should fall in love with 
Teresa Barham as that he should marry her. 

"The Elwick course/' Jack was saying, "is 
rather smaller than this; but it isn't badly laid out, 
and I think you would call it pretty/' 

"The Elwick course?" she repeated vaguely; 
for in truth she was unconscious of having for 
some little time taken an absent-minded share in a 
dialogue which had had Australasian sport for its 
theme. "Oh, yes, I daresay I should. Where 
is it?" 

It did not greatly interest her to hear that El- 
wick was near Hobart, or that a horse bred in 
Tasmania had recently carried off important 
events in Sydney and Melbourne; but for once she 
tried to seem interested; for once (being in a mood 
so grateful towards Providence) she tried to show 
a little kindness to this long-legged, long-suffering 
admirer, of whose admiration she could not but 
be aware. 

"I suppose," she said, "you have much the 
same amusements out there as you would have in 
England — hunting and shooting and all the rest 
of it." 

"Well, no," Jack confessed, "I can't say that 
we have anything corresponding to Norfolk, and 
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I am afraid our nearest approach to Leicester- 
shire is running a drag during the winter months. 
Still, we have posts and rails which take a little 
jumping, and a man with a gun can generally find 
something to do, if he isn't too particular. And 
there is as much fishing as anybody can want." 

He told her of the trout, averaging from ten to 
twenty pounds, that were to be caught in the rivers 
and the great lakes; he described (since she ap- 
peared to be lending him an attentive ear) the 
mountain scenery of those silent inland regions, 
and, in answer to inquiries, enumerated the wild 
animals that were to be met with in the bush — 
the kangaroo and wallaby, the so-called "tiger,** 
or species of striped wolf, the Tasmanian devil 
and the platypus, that queer quadruped which 
lays eggs and has a bill like a duck. This last 
freak of nature moved her to unaflFected curiosity. 
It was becoming rare. Jack said, and its thick fur 
was highly prized. 

"I wonder," he diffidently hazarded, "if you 
would let me send you a platypus rug when I go 
home. I might not be able to get it at once, for it 
takes a number of skins to make a rug, and I shall 
have to look about to secure good ones; but if you 
would care to have such a thing " 

Gladys was upon the point of declining a gift 
which, as she guessed, was likely to cost a con^ 
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siderable sum of money; but his eager face made 
her pause. Why, after all, should she deny the 
poor boy what would so evidently be a pleasure to 
him ? He really was not such a bad sort of boy, 
and if, after the manner of boys, he was suflFering 
just now from an absurd and slightly presump- 
tuous attack of calf-love, what did it signify ? He 
would soon be going back to his native island and 
would trouble Europeans no more for ever. So 
she said it was very kind of him. 

"It is you who are kind," Jack declared, with 
that bright smile of his in which nobody could 
well help recognising an eloquent testimonial to 
character. "Now I shall have something to look 
forward to!" 

He did not dare to say more, and indeed was 
half afraid that he had again said too much; but, 
as Gladys smiled back at him, without taking 
umbrage, he was more than satisfied. So easy 
was it to satisfy his father's son! 

Not that Barham, in the meantime, had been 
altogether unsatisfactorily engaged. If he wanted 
to quarrel with Mr. March — and, upon the whole, 
that was what he probably did want — he had 
come as near to achieving his aim as that much- 
tried gentleman's urbanity and sense of dignity 
would allow. 

"Really, Mr. Barham," the latter was saying, 
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in response to a prolonged diatribe against Eng- 
land and her entire foreign and colonial policy, 
" if you are so disloyal a subject as you make your- 
self out, I wonder that you do not change your 
nationality. Why not become a citizen of the 
United States or of some other republic ?" 

"No need for that, sir," returned Barham. "I 
am quite content to be an Australian citizen, and 
before many years are past Australia, you may 
depend upon it, will be an independent country." 

" I should have thought," said Mr. March, pen- 
sively, "that all intelligent Australians were aware 
of the impossibility of independence for them, and 
most Australians, I imagine, would rather own alle- 
giance to the King than to the German Emperor." 

Barham snorted defiance to all invaders. "We 
are not afraid of the German Emperor. As for 
owning allegiance to your King or your Govern- 
ment, can you give me any practical reason why 
we should ?" 

"We guarantee you against annexation by a 
foreign power, that's all. I confess that I know 
of no reason which you would call practical for 
our doing that, as I have never been able to un- 
derstand what material injury we should suffer by 
the loss of the colonies. There are, however, 
sentimental reasons which may perhaps count 
for something on both sides." 
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"They don*t count for much on our side, sir. 
You had better not be deceived by after-dinner 
speeches and waving of flags and singing the 
National Anthem and all that sort of nonsense. 
A good many of us don't forget how the mother 
country has treated us and our forefathers/* 

"Well, yes," agreed Mr. March; "I daresay 
some of you remember that the mother country 
was obliged to dispense with the company of their 
forefathers; but she was hardly to blame for that, 
was she?'* 

It was not a very civil thing to say, and, irritated 
though he was, he would not have said it, had he 
realised the personal application of his remark. 
Barham took him up savagely. 

"There have been transported convicts, sir, 
who were innocent of the charges brought against 
them, and who were honester men by a long way 
than those who despatched them beyond the seas 
to be flogged and tortured to death.'* 

Mr. March took leave to doubt whether such 
failures of justice had been of frequent occurrence 
at any time. "Can you give me a single well- 
authenticated instance?" 

Barham, who was very angry, had it on the tip 
of his tongue to cite a case which certainly was 
not well authenticated, land which every consider- 
ation of prudence demanded that he should keep 
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to himself; but at this moment Oliver, on a wiry 
little grey horse, interposed like a god out of a 
machine and saved the situation. 

Oliver, sweeping round the bend of the course 
at top speed, was making a gallant bid for victory 
in the six-furlong race for which his mount had 
been entered. He had to all appearance been 
done with immediately after the start, and the 
contest had narrowed itself to a match between 
the two leading ponies; but now here he was, 
drawing up hand over hand, to an accompaniment 
of encouraging shouts from the excited spectators, 
and Mr. March, mildly excited, in sympathy with 
those around him, ceased to pay any heed to his 
irate neighbour. When nearing the stand, one 
of the two leaders swerved, changed his leg, and 
lost more ground than there was time for him to 
recover; at the same instant Oliver's whip went 
up and the hopes of his few backers went down. 
The grey, however, made game response and shot . 
past the post a bare head in advance of his re- 
maining antagonist, amidst loud and prolonged 
applause, to which, as may be supposed, Teresa 
did not fail to contribute her share. 

Gladys, seeing the girl's flushed cheeks and 

shining eyes, was well pleased; Barham, who also 

noted these symptoms, gave a low, uneasy growl; 

while Jack, whose attention was concentrated 
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upon a face nearer to him than his sister's, re- 
marked : 

"Fine riding! You look as if you were satis- 
fied. May I congratulate you upon a very suc- 
cessful afternoon ?** 

"Thank you; I think you may/* answered 
Gladys, smiling quietly. 

"Then," declared that altruistic young man, 
"I congratulate myself, and it's a case for con- 
gratulation all round." 

Oliver and Teresa, exchanging a few hurried 
words in the paddock, after he had weighed in, 
were disposed to hope that it was. 

"We have had our good omen, anyhow," he 
whispered. "Will you meet me in the Maglio 
Gardens after breakfast to-morrow and tell me 
how you have sped with your father? I shall 
proceed at once to tackle mine." 

Teresa had only time to answer with a nod of 
assent; for Mr. Barham's walking-stick, flourished 
peremptorily above the heads of the bystanders, 
beckoned her away. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

Ruptured Negotiations 

OLIVER, when once his mind was made up, 
was not addicted to delay in mentioning the 
fact to those whom it might concern. No sooner 
had Gladys left him and his father in the sitting- 
room of the hotel, whither they had returned after 
the races, than he said, without preface: 

"I think I ought to tell you that Teresa Barham 
and I are engaged to be married." 

Mr. March, feeling no surprise, affected none. 
"It is a pity," he remarked, with a sigh, "that she 
is not an orphan; but one can't expect to get every- 
thing." 

" I don't expect to get anything with her in the 
way of money," was Oliver's somewhat startling 
rejoinder. "Mr. Barham, she tells me, will cer- 
tainly disapprove of the engagement, and will 
probably refuse to make her any allowance if she 
persists with it." 

"But, my dear fellow," exclaimed Mr. March, 
now surprised beyond measure, " if you don't ex- 
pect the young lady to bring you money, what 
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imaginable reason can you have had for engaging 
yourself to her?" 

Oliver laughed a little shamefacedly. "Oh, 
the usual reason," he answered; "the only reason, 
in my humble opinion, that any man ought ever to 
have for engaging himself. I fully admit," he 
made haste to add, "that it is most annoying and 
disappointing of me to behave like this; my only 
excuse is that I can't help it. And I think I had 
better say at once that I shall marry Teresa, 
whether her father cuts her off with a shilling or 
not." 

"Really," returned Mr. March, "I don't see 
how you can. It is simply impossible for me to 
increase your allowance, and even if I were in a 
position to double it, there would hardly he enough 
for you and an expensively brought-up young 
woman — not to mention possible future members 
of the family — to live upon. There is no blink- 
ing the rather humiliating truth that we must ap- 
proach Mr. Barham hat in hand; and if, as you 
seem to anticipate, he rejects our overtures, it will 
only remain for us to retire in confusion." 

"I shall not do that," Oliver firmly announced. 
" I daresay you will think me an absolute fool for 
saying that I would rather have Teresa penniless 
than with a fortune in her pocket; but honestly 
that is how I feel about it. If you will believe me, 
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I am really sorry on your account. As for our- 
selves, we shall manage upon what it will be my 
business to earn/* 

A whimsical smile hovered about Mr. Marches 
lips. "It seems/' he remarked, "that Gladys has 
succeeded only too well. These ironies of Nem- 
esis would be amusing if Nemesis had not a nasty 
trick of giving her rod such a wide sweep that the 
backs of the unoffending are apt to suffer.*' He 
paused, shrugged his shoulders and resumed: 
"At the same time, I don't know that there is any 
need to take Mr. Barham's hostility for granted. 
I must own that, in a general way, he is about the 
most hostile mortal I have ever come across; but 
he does not strike me as wanting in sharpness, and 
one may assume that he is not ignorant of what 
has been taking place under his nose ever since he 
came here." 

" I don't mean to ask any favour of him," Oliver 
declared. 

"That, I suppose, means that you will do as my 
partner almost invariably does in this new-fangled 
game of Bridge, which I find myself obliged to 
learn in my old age, and * leave it to me.' At that 
rate, I shall have to make hearts trumps; for in- 
deed I have nothing else in my hand." 

He did not in reality think that his hand, or 
rather his son's hand, was such a very poor one. 
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Poor in one sense it unquestionably was; yet he 
could not, for all that, help feeling that a March 
was somebody, whereas a Barham was nobody; 
he could not help suspecting that beneath this 
Tasmanian millionaire's bluster lurked the Briton's 
unquenchable respect for superiors by birth. For 
the rest, it was soothing to the pride which he often 
found it so hard to pocket that he would at least 
be able to present and represent Oliver as genuinely 
enamoured. After the latter had left him, he sat 
musing over a future which was not without con- 
solatory aspects until he was interrupted by a loud 
thump on the door. 

Mr. Barham, anticipating permission, bounced 
in with the grim triumphant air of one who has 
got his adversary down and intends to grant no 
quarter. 

"Look here!'* he began, "you contradicted me 
when I said that many an innocent man had been 
sentenced to transportation by your so-called 
Courts of Justice. Now I don't make assertions 
without having chapter and verse to back them 
up, and as soon as I came in I looked up some old 
notes of mine. Here are four instances for you," 
he continued, brandishing a sheet of paper, " and 
it wouldn't be difficult to add to their number. 
First of all, there is the case of Josiah Crookes, 
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banished for life to Botany Bay in the year 1821, 
on a charge of " 

Mr. March held up his hand deprecatingly. 
"Oh, if that is all/' said he, considerably relieved 
(for indeed he had expected something worse), 
"we won't quarrel over it. I deplore the wrongs 
of Josiah and the others, and I admit that judges 
and juries are not infallible, although I think that 
they very seldom condemn a prisoner upon in- 
sufficient evidence. I apologise for contradicting 
you, Mr. Barham, if I did contradict you, and I 
am not sorry that you should have come to de- 
mand your due, as I am anxious to have a few 
words with you about a matter which is perhaps 
of rather greater importance to you and me. Won't 
you sit down ?" 

Barham sat down, a hand on each knee and his 
lips tightly compressed. He thought he knew 
pretty well what this affable, aristocratic pauper 
was about to propose to him, and he had his scorn- 
ful reply quite ready. That he did not make that 
reply was the result of his presently hearing some- 
thing which he had not been at all prepared to 
hear. Mr. March, it was true, fulfilled expecta- 
tion by stating that his son was a candidate for 
Miss Barham's hand and laying claim to disinter- 
ested affection on Oliver's behalf; but what stag- 
gered Barham was to learn that Teresa had actually 
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bestowed her hand upon the young man without 
asking or waiting for the paternal sanction. He 
therefore listened in silence for a few minutes, and 
his voice was somewhat less steady than usual 
when he at length broke in with: 

"I must believe what you say, sir, for I don't 
see what object you could have in making a false 
statement upon the subject. But I confess that 
you surprise me. Some time since I noticed that 
your son was hanging about my daughter in a way 
that I didn't quite like; so I took occasion to warn 
her that I might have to put a stop to it. Her 
answer was that there was nothing to put a stop to; 
Captain March, I was given to understand, had 
told her that he had no intentions. Rather strange 
behaviour on his part certainly; but he might have 
wished to clear himself from the suspicion of being 
in search of a fortune.*' 

" I believe he does." 

"Then I can't congratulate him upon the means 
that he has chosen to adopt. However, that is 
neither here nor there; for he will get no fortune 
out of your humble servant. Why my daughter 
should have tried to practice deception upon me 
— a thing she has never done before in her life, 
and a thing nobody has ever done with success — 
I can't understand." 

Looking at his rugged, perturbed countenance, 
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Mr. March felt for the first time that the man was, 
after all, a species of fellow-creature. 

"Well, Mr. Barham," said he, smiling, "I think 
you may acquit your daughter of deliberate dis- 
simulation. They are not, when one comes to 
think of it, so difficult to understand — she and 
Oliver. There was, I take it, a tolerably strong 
determination on both sides, at starting, to kick 
against an arrangement which seemed to have 
been made before either of them was consulted. 
I frankly admit that on our side there was a desire 
— probably an obvious one — for Oliver's mar- 
riage to a well-dowered young lady " 

"Oh, you admit that, do you?" interjected 
Barham. 

"Yes; I do not know that there is anything to 
be ashamed of in such a desire. It may be shame- 
ful to marry for the sake of money alone, and that 
seems to have been Oliver's view. As for your 
daughter's view " 

"Oh, you needn't trouble about my daughter's 
view, thank you; she will have to suit her views to 
mine. Be so good as to tell your son from me 
that I decline to do business. I don't, strange as 
it may appear to him, see that he is any equivalent 
for my daughter, or my money, and he will have 
neither." 

"I will deliver your message. But he is re- 
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solved, you see, to marry Miss Barham without 
your money." 

"Oh, nonsense!*' 

"It sounds rather like nonsense; for Miss Bar- 
ham, I believe, is not yet of age, and even if she 
were, my means would not enable me to give my 
son what I should consider enough to marry upon. 
But what I was going to say a minute ago was this. 
The young people, after beginning with a little 
natural aversion, have most unquestionably fallen 
in love with one another, and I think we had better 
treat this as a somewhat important fact, not as a 
mere fancy. I may say from what I know of my 
son that he will not change after pledging his 
word, and if Miss Barham remains true to hers 
they will marry in the end, whether we like it or 
not. In the end, Mr. Barham, young people al- 
ways carry the day against their elders.'* 

"Not where I come from, sir! Your sugges- 
tion, I presume, is that, since my hand is bound 
to be forced eventually, I may as well cave in at 
once with a good grace, and present your son with a 
sufficient sum of money to keep him in idleness 
for the rest of his days. Your anxiety to conclude 
a one-sided bargain is intelligible; but I don't, as 
it happens, see my way to oblige you." 

"The bargain, if we must needs treat it as such, 
is not quite so one-sided as you represent it," Mr. 
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March observed. "We can offer social position, 
which is still a valuable asset in England, what- 
ever it may or may not be on the other side of the 
world. But I don't care to dwell upon these con- 
siderations, or upon the circumstance that I am 
personally less eager than you may suppose for an 
alliance which many of my friends will call a mis- 
alliance. What I wish to point out to you is that, 
supposing your daughter stands firm — every- 
thing, of course, turns upon that — you will 
punish yourself more than you will punish her by 
cutting her off with a shilling." 

Barham thrust his hands into his pockets and 
began to walk about the room. He had no real 
objection to Oliver, whom he rather liked; he 
neither intended to cut Teresa off with a shilling 
nor to make her unhappy; he was, moreover, as 
has been said before, alive to the difficulties of 
establishing her permanently in Tasmania. He 
was, in short, upon the verge of yielding, and Mr. 
March, scrutinising him with mixed feelings, per- 
ceived that he was. But he himself did not know 
it yet. 

"Social position, let me tell you,'* said he, 
" means less than nothing to me. The only differ- 
ence I can see between a nobleman and a navvy 
is that one of them is of some use in the world, 
while the other isn't. Certain people may think 
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that men of leisure are useful for decorative pur- 
poses, but I don't." 

With his legs wide apart, he planted himself in 
front of the careworn man of leisure in the arm- 
chair, and asked: "Doesn't it ever occur to you, 
Mr. March, that it is a pretty contemptible thing 
to be poor and idle ?" 

Mr. March, to whom this idea had very often 
occurred, winced a little and answered curtly, 
"My son is not idle." 

"I didn't say he was, sir; he has his profession, 
and I hope, for his own sake, that he'll stick to it. 
But how about yourself? What have you ever 
done, I should like to know, except live upon a 
property which you haven't had the energy to im- 
prove, and moan because it doesn't bring you in 
enough to pay for extravagance. And now, when 
a girl who seems to be fairly well provided for, 
comes along " 

"Excuse me," interrupted Mr. March, "but I 
think you are wandering from the point. We are 
not discussing my usefulness or uselessness as a 
member of the community, which must be judged 
by standards with which you are probably un- 
acquainted. But, as a matter of fact," he could 
not help adding, "my present poverty is not the 
result of extravagance either on my part or on that 
of my father, who was crippled throughout his 
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short life by the defalcations of a dishonest trustee. 
During his minority a considerable sum had ac- 
crued, and the estate would most likely have pulled 
round, had it not been for that rascal Drake, 
who " 

"Drake!" cried Barham, in a changed voice. 
"Do you, by any chance, refer to one Richard 
Drake, who was a Lewes solicitor half-a-century 
ago, or thereabouts ?" 

"The same. I hope you are not going to tell 
me that he was one of your wrongfully-sentenced 
convicts.'* 

" He was not amongst those whose cases I could 
cite," answered Barham, "for the reason that his 
innocence was never established. However, he 
was innocent. He was my father; so I ought to 
know something about him." 

He spoke quite quietly, while his interlocutor 
returned his gaze in concerned silence. Both 
recognised the occurrence of a catastrophe which 
compelled calmness, and each at that first moment 
felt as sorry for the other as for himself. They 
had been so near a coalition and were now so hope- 
lessly and finally removed from anything of the 
sort! 

"I suppose," Mr. March began at length, "that 
there is no mistake about this ? I can understand 
your having dropped your father's name; but it 
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seems almost incredible that you should not have 
connected mine with the — the trouble that he 
brought upon himself." 

"There is no mistake," answered Barham. 
"My father changed his name before I was born, 
and I am legally entitled to use the one that he 
adopted. He was always very reticent about his 
misfortunes; I knew no more for certain than that 
he was accused of misappropriating trust moneys 
belonging to one of the county families in his 
neighbourhood and that he was made a scapegoat 
by enemies too powerful for him to resist. I hope 
there is no need for me to say that if I had had the 
least idea of who you were, things would never 
have been allowed to come to their present pass." 

" I am sure of that," Mr. March unhesitatingly 
replied. 

After a pause, Barham resumed: "Of course I 
shall leave this place at once, and, of course, there 
can be no further question of what we have been 
talking about." 

" Of course not," agreed the other. 

Something in his tone aroused fighting instincts 
hitherto so commendably repressed, and Barham 
thought it due to himself to add: "What I mean 
is that I would rather see my daughter dead than 
married into a family which was concerned in her 
grandfather's ruin." 
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"And what I mean,'* returned Mr. March, 
coldly, " is that it would be impossible for me to let 
my son marry the granddaughter of a convicted 
felon, who robbed us of ;;(^30,ooo/* 

"You have the right to call my father a con- 
victed felon, sir; but when you say that he ever 
robbed anybody, you say what is untrue." 

Mr. March implied by gesture that this chal- 
lenge was hardly worth taking up. 

"Now, sir," Barham continued, with rising ire, 
"FU tell you what I am going to do with you. 
You contend — and, as matters stand, you are 
justified in contending — that I, in the character 
of my father's representative, owe you the sum of 
;;(^30,ooo, plus compound interest at say 3J per 
cent, for something like fifty years. In other 
words ;;(^i65,ooo roughly speaking. That amount, 
or whatever, on more accurate calculation, the 
amount may prove to be, will be paid to you soon 
after I reach London." 

"You cannot be serious, Mr. Barham. To 
begin with " 

"You needn't begin, sir," interrupted Barham. 
"That amount, as I say, will be paid in to your 
bankers at the earliest possible date. But I do 
not advise you to spend it; for the moment that I 
have obtained proof of my father's innocence — 
which thing it will be my business henceforth to 
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do — you may be sure that I shall claim every 
penny of it back/' 

"But, Mr. Barham/' protested the other, with 
a slight smile, "do you not see that this prepos- 
terous payment — supposing, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that it were due, and that it were made — 
would be a virtual admission of your father's 
guilt?'' 

"Certainly not, sir. It would, and will, be an 
admission that he was tried and found guilty; it 
will also clear me from any sort of obligation to 
you or yours." 

"We will cry quits at less expense than that, 
please. Of course, I cannot accept your offer." 

"You will have to accept it, Mr. March. Sub- 
ject, that is, to the condition that I have named. 
Now, as the most painful duty of my whole life 
lies before me, and as it won't bear thinking about, 
I will go and discharge it. I wish you good even- 
ing, sir." 

"Poor devil!" mused Mr. March, when he was 
left alone; "I suppose his daughter knows nothing 
about the family history, and now she will have to 
be told. It is hard upon him and hard upon her; 
in fact, the whole thing is hard upon everybody 
concerned. But what a mercy that the truth has 
come out now instead of later!" 
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Big Words 

ON the ensuing morning the lack-lustre eyes of 
the goldfish in the Maglio Gardens beheld a 
meeting in sad contrast with the parting which 
they had witnessed so short a time before. The 
lady bowed and the gentleman raised his hat, as 
they came face to face on the spot where they had 
recently exchanged salutations of a nature far less 
formal; each sorrowfully and silently interrogated 
the other; both seemed to have difficulty in finding 
words which must needs be uttered. It was 
Teresa who at length opened her lips to begin: 

"Captain March " 

"Oh, don't call me that!" he exclaimed. 

"It doesn't matter much what I call you now, 
does it ? I wanted to see you alone just once more, 
and my father was very good about it. He said I 
might come here and wish you good-bye, if I liked, 
though he doubted whether you would care to 
keep your appointment. But I wasn't afraid of 
that." 

"Thank you; I am glad you didn't suspect me 
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of being a cad. But is it to be good-bye ? Are 
you going away at once ?'* 

"Yes; we leave for England by to-night's boat." 
She paused, knitting her brows painfully, and then 
resumed: "There are several things to be said. 
First of all, I hope you don't think that I was aware 
of this — this terrible secret yesterday ?" 

He shook his head. "Of course not. If you 
or Mr. Barham had had any idea of who we were, 
you would never have come to Malta at all, I 
presume." 

"No; but that is not quite what I mean. I 
shouldn't like you to think that I said what I did, 
knowing all the while that I was the granddaughter 
of a convict." 

"Why not? It wouldn't have made, and it 
doesn't make, the smallest difference to me what 
your grandfather was," declared Oliver, who at- 
tached as much importance to the question of 
birth as any man living, but who recognised that 
all mundane considerations are relative. "Most 
people must have had forefathers who were either 
punished for breaking the law or ought to have 
been. But I am sorry you didn't know," he added 
gently. 

" Don't be sorry for me," she broke out suddenly 
and almost roughly; "that is the one thing that I 
can't bear! But I do wish I had been told! I 
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think I ought to have been told! Jack, it seems, 
knew; but he said nothing because my father never 
said anything to him about it and because he was 
afraid of distressing me. It is always a mistake — 
don't you think so ? — to make a secret of any- 
thing disgraceful. The truth is sure to come out 
sooner or later, and then there is worse trouble 
than if it had been acknowledged all along.** 

"Well, Mr. Barham doesn't admit the existence 
of any disgrace.'* 

She smiled sadly. "Poor father! No, he 
doesn't admit it; but he feels it. I believe what 
he feels most of all is that my happiness has been 
destroyed by what he calls his criminal careless- 
ness. Oddly enough, your name gave him no 
warning; he never tried to discover the name of 
the people whom my grandfather was accused of 
defrauding. It was enough for him, he says, to 
be certain that the accusation was false, and now 
he is going to move heaven and earth to prove it 
false. I suppose," she added, hesitatingly, "there 
is no chance of his succeeding." 

"Not the faintest, I am afraid," answered 
Oliver. "I wish I could think that there was; 
but it would be cruel and useless to pretend that I 
do. The facts are quite simple, and little or no 
defence was attempted at the time, I believe. Mr. 
Drake, who was both our family lawyer and one 
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of the trustees during my grandfather's minority, 
had control over certain funds which were not 
forthcoming at a given moment, and there was no 
doubt about his having made away with them. 
Of course his co-trustee ^ a great-uncle of mine 
who was drowned many years ago — was to blame 
for negligence; but he was not a man of business, 
and he also lost a good deal of money through Mr. 
Drake.'* 

"You don't think there could be anything in 
my father's theory of a conspiracy to crush an 
innocent person and perhaps screen somebody 
else?" 

"I don't see who the conspirators could have 
been, or who there was to screen. Without Mr. 
Drake's connivance the money was not to be had, 
and a man in his position would hardly have held 
his tongue about tempters or accomplices if he 
had had any." 

She sighed. "No; it is absurd, and we shall 
only make matters worse by raking the whole 
story up again. But nothing will prevent my 
father from doing all that money can do, and he 
means, as I daresay you have heard, to make full 
restitution." 

"Yes; some preposterous sum which, naturally, 
we should not dream of taking, even if it were due 
— as he maintains that it is not." 
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"But, according to your belief and mine, it is 
legally due/' 

"Oh, dear, no; we have no legal claim what- 



soever." 



"Call it a debt of honour, then. Surely, if you 
are convinced that my grandfather robbed you, it 
is inconsistent to deny his son the right of return- 
ing what was stolen." 

" He wants to return it about seven times over, 
I understand," answered Oliver, laughing a little. 
"Anyhow, we are not more inconsistent than Mr. 
Barham, who is bent upon making us take what 
he declares that he doesn't owe." 

"I wish you would take it!" cried the girl — 
"oh, I wish you would! My father must be enor- 
mously rich, for he says he doesn't care a pin about 
the loss of the money; but to you such a sum would 
make a difference, wouldn't it ?" 

"It would indeed!" 

"Then why refuse me the only consolation that 
I can have now ? Oh, don't you understand what 
I mean .?" 

"Not very well; but it sounds rather as if you 
were trying to buy me off, Teresa." 

"To buy you off!" she echoed bitterly. "I, 
the granddaughter of a convicted felon!" 

"Doesn't it amount to that? Suppose I were 
to say to you, * Things have happened which make 
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it out of the question for me to keep a promise that 
I made you yesterday; but never mind! here is a 
cheque which you will find immensely consoling 
in after life!'" 

"Ah, you don't put it fairly!" 

"Don't I?" he asked. 

Until that moment they had been standing a 
short distance apart; but now he suddenly took 
her by both hands and made her sit down beside 
him on the bench which they had occupied twenty- 
four hours earlier. Although she did not mean to 
sit down, and had resolved to enter into no vain 
parley, she yielded — recognising, it may be, with 
that sense of satisfaction which seems to be in- 
separable from feminine nature under such cir- 
cumstances, that she had to deal with a will 
stronger than her own. 

"Teresa," said he, "let us try to put the case 
exactly as it is. Let us put it at its very worst, and 
say that we are hereditary enemies, with very good 
reason for being so. There were strongish rea- 
sons against our engaging ourselves to one another 
yesterday; there are much stronger ones to-day. 
My father would think that I was bringing eternal 
disgrace upon the family if I were to marry Mr. 
Drake's granddaughter; yours would never hear 
of your marrying into a family which, according to 

his ideas, has done him a deadly injury, and " 
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"And you, yourself," interpolated Teresa, 
"would hate the thought of being connected in 
any way with the criminal classes." 

"Very well; we will add that objection to the 
list, if you choose. There is just one answer to 
all imaginable objections. The question is can 
we give it? Or rather, the question is whether 
you can give it or not. Because I can." 

She raised her eyes, which were full of tears, 
to his. "Don't you see," she murmured, "that 
just because I can give it, I must not ?" 

"No; nothing in the world ought to part us, or 
will part us, if only we love one another enough. 
Of course imprudent and undesirable engagements 
are broken off every day. People don't die of it; 
they get better and marry somebody else, and it is 
all right. But then they have never really loved 
one another. I am not like that, and do you know, 
Teresa, I don't think you are either. Let me at 
least tell you this — and you may take my word 
as an oath — if I don't marry you, I will never 
marry any woman." 

She tried to speak; but the attempt ended in a 
choking sob. Then his arms enfolded her, and 
it was with her head upon his shoulder that she 
made her broken reply. 

" I don't accept your oath — it isn't an oath — 
only I will gladly swear never to marry any man 
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but you. But it is quite, quite impossible for us 
to marry! The only thing that could make it pos- 
sible would be for my grandfather's innocence to 
be proved. And that, I know, can't be done." 

If he had not altogether understood her a few 
minutes before, he understood well enough now 
that her wounds were too recent and too painful 
to bear anything but the lightest touch. So he 
wisely confined himself to asseverations which 
there was no gainsaying, and left the unquestion- 
able guilt of the late Mr. Drake alone. He per- 
ceived that, for the present, he had obtained as 
much as he could hope for. What he intended to 
do was to wait the predestined failure of the in- 
vestigations which Mr. Barham was about to set 
on foot, and which, in the case of so obstinate a 
man, might be expected to occupy several months; 
then, despite the opposition, indignation and dis- 
may which such a course was certain to arouse on 
all sides, despite his own inborn prejudices, de- 
spite every consideration of worldly prudence that 
could be urged, he would come forward and claim 
Teresa as his own. If Mr. Barham was strong 
of purpose, so was he, iand in the last resort two 
lovers who are faithful to one another must always 
be invincible. 

"You must write to me," was the final injunc- 
tion, " and I will write to you. There nepd be no 
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secret about that; for we have not quarrelled, and 
nobody can force us to quarrel." 

"But my father is sure to forbid correspond- 
ence," she objected. 

"Then I think you may fairly say that you 
won't obey him in that particular. Surely we are 
entitled to remain friends, if we choose." 

"Yes," she agreed doubtfully, "perhaps. That 
is, so long as it is clearly understood that we can 
never be anything more." 

"Never," answered Oliver^ "is a big word; we 
won't use it until we are obliged. And that mo- 
ment has not come yet." 
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CHAPTER XV 

Gladys Says She is Sorry 

O mould or meddle with the destinies of 
other people is a risky enterprise, only too 
apt to result in burnt fingers. Generally speak- 
ing, it fails; but sometimes it succeeds, and then 
as often as not the intermeddler has to confess 
that failure would have been preferable. While 
Oliver and Teresa were employed in getting their 
jpint future into a perfectly hopeless tangle, as 
narrated in the last chapter, Gladys was heaping 
figurative dust and ashes upon the head which 
was responsible for their having a joint future at 
all. It was a well-shaped head, containing a brain 
as serviceable as most, and working usually under 
the sway of an excellent heart; but its owner, in 
deep despondency and humility, told herself that 
it would have been better off her shoulders than 
engaged upon bringing about such a calamity as 
had occurred. 

The calamity, she knew, was considerably more 
serious than it appeared to her father, who saw 
in the breaking off of all relations with the Barham 
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family a necessity by no means devoid of com- 
pensating features. Not having arrived at her 
father's age, and being somewhat better acquainted 
than he with Oliver's character, she could not be- 
lieve that with the latter love was a mere fugitive 
emotion, capable, upon sufficient cause shown, of 
being cast aside like an ill-fitting suit of clothes; 
she understood well enough that, having given his 
love and his word to Teresa Barham, he was most 
unlikely to withdraw either at the bidding of ad- 
verse Fate. Teresa, it might be taken for granted, 
would release him; but would he accept the re- 
lease ? Yet what else was there for him to do ? 
It was clearly impossible for him to marry the poor 
girl, who was greatly to be pitied and in no way 
to be blamed for her parentage, but who was, and 
must unhappily remain, what she was. Gladys 
so far resembled her brother that she divined his 
mental attitude and foresaw that if he could not 
marry the woman whom he loved, he would at 
least never marry any other woman. Now, all 
this was very bad and very sad — the worse and 
the sadder because it was directly due to strategy 
which could plead nothing but the best intentions 
as its excuse. So Miss March was in a chastened 
and contrite mood when she was asked whether 
she could see young Mr. Barham for a few min- 
utes. She was a little surprised by the request 
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and she did not at all want to see young Mr. Bar- 
ham; but as her father had gone for a walk, as she 
had nothing to do but to brood over the troubled 
outlook, and as she felt too crushed to snub any- 
body, she answered, with an impatient sigh: 

"Oh, yes; ask him to come in." 

Jack, looking grave, but not (this she at once 
noticed) as humbled or ashamed as might have 
been anticipated, strode into the room and bowed, 
without offering his hand. He said: 

" I heard that you were alone. Miss March, and 
I thought that I ought not to leave Malta without 
seeing you again, if you would allow me, and if 
there was a chance of its doing any good." 

"Nothing can do any good now, I am afraid," 
was her reply. 

"Well, I am not sure. But first of all I should 
like, if you don't mind, to say one word about my- 
self. To explain, I mean, why I didn't tell what 
you may think that I ought to have told you or 
Mr. March as soon as I saw how things were going 
between my sister and your brother. Because, 
as I daresay you have heard, or will hear from 
Teresa, I knew the truth all along." 

"You knew the truth!" 

"Not, of course, the whole truth; but I knew 
that my grandfather had been a convict, and per- 
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haps you will say that It was my duty to make that 
known to one of you." 

Gladys felt constrained to remark that a great 
deal of unhappiness might have been avoided if 
he had done so. 

"Yes, and I assure you that I didn't like the 
idea of your being kept in ignorance. But there 
was Teresa's happiness to be considered, and 
there was the difficulty of speaking to my father, 
who had never mentioned the subject to either of 
us. As you may imagine, I heard about it almost 
as soon as I went to school; for boys aren't merciful. 
Afterwards I heard that my grandfather had de- 
clared himself an innocent man, and that my father 
said the same, although there did not seem to be 
any real doubt about the justice of the sentence. 
I should tell you that descent from *old hands,' as 
they are called, is reckoned a great disgrace with 
us — more so, perhaps, than it would be in Eng- 
land — and, for Teresa's sake, I held my tongue. 
What I have been thinking lately was that if my 
father were to consent to this marriage — which 
seemed to me very unlikely — he would probably 
consider it right to say something to Mr. March 
about his origin. You must not suppose that it 
was in his mind to deceive you or anybody; he is 
not at all that sort of man." 

'* But you seem to forget," exclaimed Gladys in 
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genuine amazement, "that my father's consent 
would have been needed, as well as Mr. Barham's/* 

"And Mr. March, you mean, could not have 
stooped to a connection with such people as we 
are. That may be so; I can't very well judge. 
You see, it was impossible for me to help knowing 
that you despised us already, and that your only 
reason for having anything to do with us was that 
you were anxious to secure a rich wife for your 
brother. I could not tell where you would draw 
the line. I hope this does not sound a very brutal 
and impertinent thing to say." 

It sounded, at all events, very like the truth, 
and Gladys was fain to hang her head. The young 
man whom she had unquestionably despised, and 
who had so strangely altered his note at a crisis 
which might have been expected to render him 
more submissive than ever, seemed to imply that 
although he had done nothing of which he felt 
ashamed, she was hardly in the like case; and 
what rejoinder was there to be made i She made 
none, and he resumed : 

" I am sure you will believe that I don't want to 
be impertinent. Miss March; I only wanted to 
account, if I could, for my silence." 

Gladys nodded. "If I had been in your place, 
I should have done as you did," said she; "you 
were quite justified, I think." 
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His face brightened. "Then we will say no 
more about that. Indeed, it isn't of importance 
now to anybody, except to me. But what is still 
important — or, at least, it may be — is to find 
out what course your brother means to take. 
Would you mind my telling you what I think his 
course will be?" 

Gladys smiled. "No, I don't mind; though I 
daresay I could tell you. Even if he did not care 
for Teresa as I know he does — and, whatever 
you may think of me and my father, you are mis- 
taken if you think that he would have married her 
without caring for her — he would consider him- 
self bound in honour to keep his engagement." 

"Exactly so; I haven't a doubt about it my- 
self." 

"Ah; but that does not mean that the marriage 
is a possibility." 

"Perhaps not without the money; perhaps not 
even with it just now. But if, after a time, the 
money were forthcoming, and if " 

Gladys started abruptly to her feet and then sat 
down again. "I suppose I have no right to re- 
sent such insinuations," said she; "but we are not 
really so mercenary or so shameless as you make 
us out. I don't for one moment deny that I 
wished Oliver to marry a girl who was well pro- 
vided for; it was almost indispensable that he 
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should. But there is a difference between that 
and acting in the way that you seem to suggest. 
I don*t know whether you are aware that your 
father has already offered to pay us an immense 
sum, which I presume that we should have ac- 
cepted if we had been what you apparently take it 
for granted that we are." 

"Well, there I must confess that I am rather 
with my father. Supposing I had stolen your 
watch, it would be my duty, or, if I were dead, my 
son's duty, to restore it to you or your represen- 
tative. That seems clear enough. At the same 
time, I can understand Mr. March's unwillingness 
to be paid." 

" I am glad you can." 

"Anyhow, I did not mean to accuse either you 
or him of being mercenary. The one and only 
thing I want, if you will believe me, is to try and 
patch up some sort of a raft out of this shipwreck 
upon which your brother and Teresa can make 
their escape." 

"That is beyond human ingenuity, I am afraid." 

"I don't think it is. At the present moment 
Mr. March and my father are irreconcilable; but 
a few months hence the situation won't be quite 
what it is now. In a few months' time my father 
will have consulted lawyers and hunted up docu- 
ments and found that there is no hope of clearing 
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my grandfather's memory. That may not shake 
his conviction, but it will lower his spirits, and he 
will wish very much that he could hit upon some 
way of raising Teresa's, which are not likely to be 
high. Then I shouldn't wonder if by that time 
Mr. March were beginning to have a few regrets. 
Your brother, we may be sure, will have refused 
absolutely to look at any more heiresses, and the 
need for an heiress will be as pressing as ever, and 
it may seem almost a pity to have rejected one 
whose origin, after all, might easily have been kept 
dark, and whose relations live thirteen thousand 
miles away. So then, perhaps, a compromise 
might be attempted." 

"Can gentlemen make any compromise with 
their honour?" 

"I think I have heard that they sometimes do; 
although they might not describe it in that way. 
But all I suggest is that your father and mine 
might effect a compromise with their respective 
prejudices. When one looks squarely at the whole 
dilemma, one sees that what divides them is a 
question of money. My father will insist upon 
paying a sum which Mr. March wants, but cannot 
consent to accept. Don't you think that they 
could both be pacified if the money were paid in 
the shape of a dowry ? Then each would feel that 
he had, after a fashion, carried his point, and each 
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would be secretly glad to agree, under protest, to a 
match which he had had no choice but to forbid." 

Gladys shook her head. "I don't want to hurt 
your feelings,'* said she, " but I cannot agree with 
you that it is merely a question of money." 

"The birth-stain, you mean, can't be wiped 
out. I know it can't; but if your brother is ready 
to condone it, Mr. March will have done all he 
can do by protesting. My father, too, will enter 
protests — and small blame to him, feeling as he 
does, and always will about your family! But he 
cares more for Teresa than for anything else in the 
world." 

"It seems to me," remarked Gladys, half- 
involuntarily, "that you also must care more for 
your sister than for anybody else in the world." 

Jack smiled. "Well," he answered, "I care 
for her as much as you do for your brother, per- 
haps. I would give up a good deal to please her, 
and, possibly, to please him, you might waive your 
natural aversion against base-born folks. And, 
as I said before, Tasmania is a very long way from 
England." 

That Gladys entertained a very strong aversion 
for base-bom folks she could not deny; yet it was 
borne in upon her that there was at least nothing 
inherently base about Jack Barham. She had to 
acknowledge that he could be in no sense a per- 
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sonal gainer by the marriage which he seemed so 
eager to bring about; she had to acknowledge that 
if he was not a gentleman by birth he was behaving 
very like one. She had, moreover, to recognise 
in his complete self-abnegation something which 
commanded her respect and almost her gratitude. 
For it must, she knew, have cost him an effort to 
suppress all symptoms of what she had hitherto 
contemptuously designated as calf-love. There- 
fore she said: 

" I will think it all over, and I shall be on your 
side, and on Oliver's and Teresa's, when the time 
comes — if it does come." 

"My belief is that it will come. Miss March. 
But supposing that I am mistaken, and that we 
never meet again, may I take it that we part good 
friends?" 

She held out her hand at once. "Oh, yes, 
indeed!" 

"And would you mind if I were to send you that 
platypus rug some day ? They are really curios- 
ities, and I doubt whether you would ever be able 
to get one in England." 

" I shall like very much to have it, though I shall 
not need anything to keep you in my remembrance. 
I can't pretend to feel as sanguine as you are about 
those two; the obstacles in their way are greater 
and more numerous than you think, I am afraid. 
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But I will do what I can to help them." She 
added, after bidding him good-bye, " I am sorry." 
He quite understood and was quite satisfied. 
It was assuredly no fault of hers that he wor- 
shipped one who had always been above his reach, 
and was now, if possible, even more so than be- 
fore; but perhaps she had meant to intimate that 
it was no fault of his either. In any case she had 
said she was sorry, and this kept his heart up 
through the remainder of a day which was not 
without divers trials for him. When he stood 
that night on the heaving, dipping deck of the 
little " Carola," bound for Syracuse, with a painful 
scene between his father and Teresa and another, 
only a little less painful and embarrassing, between 
Oliver March and himself fresh in his memory, he 
was able, with a sort of triumph, to tell the reeling 
stars overhead that anyhow she had said she was 
sorry. The stars winked and the little ship 
plunged on. After night comes morning; sun- 
shine follows rain; nothing appertaining to this 
earth or its denizens lasts for ever. But no doubt 
it is well for us that under certain circumstances we 
believe in the permanence of certain sentiments. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

Mr, and Miss Barham Receive 

THE winter was past and gone, the tardy Eng- 
lish spring had established itself with some 
appearance of finality, the trees in the London 
parks were green, and the flower-beds beneath 
them gay with many colours, when Mr. and Miss 
Barham gave a dinner-party in the furnished 
Rutland Gate mansion of which the former had 
taken a short lease. The brocaded and jewelled 
ladies who were their guests symbolised wealth 
rather than native aristocracy; the men were mostly 
middle-aged, mostly fat, partially Semitic and 
alien; yet amongst the male section of the assem- 
blage there was a sprinkling of youth and blue 
blood; for the City nowadays has uses for such 
persons, while the Australian millionaire who had 
recently become a familiar figure in financial 
circles had perhaps more than one tentative reason 
for cultivating their society. 

Barham, since his descent upon London, had 
plunged into affairs with an ardour whetted by 
the domestic troubles to which he never referred 
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and with the pecuniary success which he was ac- 
customed to command. Tasmania was likely to 
be more than ever indebted to this capable, ener- 
getic son of hers. Western Australia had derived 
benefit from the interest he took in her future; the 
Agents-General of various colonies had called 
upon him and spoke of him with due respect. But 
he had not been, and he knew he had not been, 
equally successful in other fields of activity; so 
the ladies and gentlemen who sat round his flower- 
laden table were fain to make the best they could 
of a somewhat gloomy and taciturn host. 

They had, however, a charmingly vivacious 
hostess. Domestic troubles to which reference 
cannot be made aiFect different persons after 
different fashions; but with those constituted as 
Mr. Barham and his daughter were, restlessness 
is their most common result, and Teresa had ac- 
cepted what London had to offer with apparent 
avidity. What she was offered was not in any 
sense what she wanted or cared about; the Eng- 
land that she was prepared to love was by no means 
the England of financial magnates and their re- 
splendent wives; still, beggars must not be choosers, 
and, since anything is better than moping, her 
days and nights were spent in an unbroken suc- 
cession of ostensible gaieties. 

"Oh, no," she was saying to the tall, broad- 
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shouldered man who, by virtue of his rank as the 
younger son of a Marquis, was her neighbour; 
"I am not disappointed. I have never seen the 
society of other capitals, so I can't compare Lon- 
don with them; but I daresay dinners are apt to 
be what you call heavy all the world over." 

"Well, they needn't be,'* he assured her. "I 
don't know any place where pleasanter dinners 
are given than London, and I've been in a lot of 
places. But then they must be small dinners, and 
the people must be selected with a certain amount 
of care. Of course this sort of thing," — and he 
shrugged his shoulders expressively. 

Teresa laughed. "Thank you; you are very 
flattering. One can't help humbly wondering 
why you come to this sort of thing." 

"I am sure you know why," he returned, in 
nowise disconcerted. "Besides, your father has 
been awfully kind in giving me tips." 

" For which your presence here ought to be taken 
as payment in full, I suppose. How horrid it must 
be for you! Did you ever see any of these people 
before in your life .?" 

"Oh, bless your soul, yes! — and hope to have 
the honour of dining in their company often again. 
But — they're rather undiluted to-night, aren't 
they?" 

He was a very decent, good-humoured, impe- 
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cunious fellow, who had served as A.D.C. to a 
couple of Viceroys, had been employed on the 
staff during the Boer campaign, and was now open 
to engagements, matrimonial or other. Barham, 
whose contempt for men of his type was usually 
outspoken, had picked him up and held on to him 
with an intention visible, futile and not without 
pathos in his daughter's eyes. She said: 

"I suppose they are; but you must remember 
that we are a very new firm of distillers. Perhaps 
if we were to persevere with the business for an- 
other year or two, we should be able to provide 
you with something more palatable." 

"Oh, Fm right enough," Lord John Stourton 
was kind enough to declare; "I've got all I want, 
thanks. But it seems such an awful pity that you 
should take a house for the season only to go about 
with people who aren't really people at all." 

"Not even human, poor things ? Well, I 
should like very much to go about with the people 
who are; but how is it to be done ?" 

Lord John assured her that he could manage 
that for her quite easily. He had a mother, as 
well as aunts and other relatives, who would be 
only too delighted to be of social service to Miss 
Barham. "And just now," he ingenuously added, 
"the mere fact of your being an Australian gives 
you an immense pull, because we are all overflow- 
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ing with gratitude to the Colonies and affection 
for them." 

He described the sort of society which suited 
his own tastes best, and of which he thought that 
she ought to have a glimpse — the little Bridge 
parties, the dinners at restaurants, the expeditions 
by motor-car to hospitable country houses within 
reach of London. But he was prepared to make 
further concessions to an unsatiated appetite, and 
if she cared for balls and squashes " and all that," 
he would procure her the requisite cards. 

She was diverted by his artless talk, she found 
him a little more amusing than the other guests, 
and resumed her conversation with him in the 
drawing-room after dinner. She did not, how- 
ever, neglect those other guests; for, untutored 
though she was, she had a natural gift for enter- 
taining and took more trouble about it than is 
customary in these days. So she moved hither 
and thither, and had a word for everybody, and 
seemed to be as pleased as she was pleasing. But 
her father, watching her all the time from beneath 
his shaggy eyebrows, was not taken in. She had 
used language before leaving Malta, which, al- 
though it had not been repeated, had not been re- 
called, and well he knew that her recent amen- 
ability must not be construed as surrender. What 
was the use of telling her by implication that there 
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are as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it ? 
Some women, perhaps, are like children and may 
be consoled for the loss of a toy by the gift of a new 
one; but Teresa was not that sort of woman. In 
truth he had hardly meant to propose Lord John, 
or any other young Englishman, to her as a sub- 
stitute for the inadmissible Oliver March; his hope 
had been rather that their company might help 
to obscure memories which she ought to be using 
every effort to put away from her. And even of 
that result he could not feel very sanguine. 

" Come and smoke a pipe. Jack," he said to his 
son, after the diners had gone away and Teresa 
had retired upstairs to read over again the last 
letter that she had received from Oliver. "I 
must have tobacco to get the taste of those rascals 
out of my mouth." 

"Are they rascals?" asked Jack, following his 
father into the study which he was seldom invited 
to enter. 

Mr. Barham did not reply. He lighted his pipe, 
at which he puffed slowly for some moments, lost 
in gloomy meditation and apparently oblivious 
of his son's presence. 

"Eh.? — rascals?" he said at length. "No, 

not all of them. In business it's pretty safe to 

assume that nine men out of ten will try to get the 

better of you; but some of these financiers are 
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moderately honest, I daresay. Anyhow, they 
don't get the better of me, and I don't know that 
I should bear much malice if they did. I'm get- 
ting sick of the whole business of money-making," 
he added, suddenly. " I'm getting sick of every- 
thing, Jack." 

"That isn't like you, sir," Jack remarked. 

"Isn't it? Well, no; it is rather more like you 
perhaps. Are you as sick of old Beltana as your 
sister is, I wonder .?" 

Jack thought he had better not answer for his 
sister; but on his own account he made brave 
reply, " I'm ready for Beltana whenever you please, 
sir." 

"That's a good job; for my business here is all 
but completed. Maybe you know that I have 
failed in what is of more consequence to me than 
floating any number of new companies." 

Jack shook his head. 

" I thought you might have been talking to the 
lawyers. I shouldn't have objected to your talk- 
ing to them, if you had been sufficiently interested 
in a wild-goose chase to consider it worth your 
while. Well, you probably expected me to fail; 
so you won't be surprised to hear that there is 
nothing more to be done. We have routed out 
every scrap of evidence, and the upshot is that 
your grandfather must have been privy to a fraud. 
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I don't say, mind you, that he filled his own pocket 
he seems to have been pretty nearly ruined at the 
time of the smash. The real culprit may have 
been that co-trustee of his, or some other scoundrel 
who is dead and gone; but there's no evidence to 
be had. It all took place too long ago." 

He sighed as he spoke, and there was something 
in his voice which sounded almost like an appeal 
for sympathy; but Jack, not venturing to express 
any, merely remarked: 

"At all events, you have made every reparation 
that could be made." 

"Yes; the money lies at Mr. March's bankers, 
and I hold their receipt for it. They were in- 
structed by him to return it to me; but I gave my 
bankers instructions to refuse payment from them; 
so there it remains. He will end by taking it, I 
suspect." 

" I don't think he will, sir," said Jack. 

"What do you know about it ? But it's all one 
to me; let him devote the amount to charity or to 
the reduction of the National Debt, if he likes. 
As you say, I have done all that was in my power, 
and I owe no further reparation to anybody." 

"Unless to Teresa, perhaps," observed Jack, 
whose opportunity seemed to have come. 

Barham groaned. "Ah, there you hit me on 
the raw! I hate a man who pleads that he acted 
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for the best; but I suppose you know that I did act 
for the best, as it appeared to me. How was I to 
foresee that such an out-of-the-way calamity 
would come to pass? It has come to pass, 
though, and I am to blame for it, and — I can't 
helpit!'* 

He began to walk about, with his hands in his 
pockets. "I am not a fool; I can guess what you 
have in your mind; it's a soft, amiable sort of 
mind. Fm not quite so sure about what she has in 
hers; I hoped she would have had more pride. 
But women will be women; it has been the same 
old story with them over and over again since they 
were first created to worry the world and people 
it. And what the devil am I to do, I should like 
to know ? Do you imagine that if I were to go to 
Mr. March now, hat in hand, and beg him to let 
his son marry my daughter, he would do it ? Not 
he! He may, after a time, consent to pocket 
money which he thinks is owing to him; but he 
will never pocket what he would look upon as a 
disgrace to his family. I have no affection for the 
man, nor much respect for his antiquated code of 
honour; but TU say for him that, such as it is, I 
believe he'll stick to it." 

"I think you are mistaken, sir," said Jack; "I 
think the great difficulty with him will be to get 
him to pocket the money. If he were once pre- 
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vailed upon to accept payment he would feel that 
the ground was cut from under his feet." 

" Oh, that's your opinion, is it ? Then let me 
tell you this. Jack. Supposing Mr. March were 
to come to me, instead of my going to him, and 
were to entreat me to give my daughter to his son, 
my answer would be that I would sooner blow my 
brains out. I needn't tell you that I would do a 
good deal and submit to a good deal for Teresa; 
I've been trying to do what I could for her in more 
ways than one, as no doubt you are aware. But 
I couldn't let her marry young March even if he 
wished it — which I'm pretty sure that he doesn't 
in his heart. Had I been able to prove that your 
grandfather was what I am still convinced that he 
was, more sinned against than sinning, the case 
might have been different. I shouldn't have liked 
the match; but I suppose I should have done the 
other thing. As it is, she may blame me — I have 
admitted that I hold myself to blame — and she 
may command me in any way she chooses, save 
one; but she must not ask for what is impossible. 
I don't want to have to say all this to her; it is bet- 
ter, for her own sake, as well as for mine, that we 
shouldn't come to words about it. But it strikes 
me that you might warn her against nursing hopes 
which can only end in disappointment." 
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" I will if you wish, sir/' answered the discreet 
and laconic Jack. 

"I do wish it. Now be off to bed; and remem- 
ber that what I have said to you is what I mean.*' 

There could be no question about his meaning 
it, and he was as obstinate a man as ever lived. 
Yet, Jack sapiently reflected, when two legs cross, 
one or the other must needs break. So despite 
his promise, he did not consider himself bound 
to offer his sister counsels of despair. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

The Approach of Peace 

THE Dingle ghost, like Vesuvius, had alter- 
nate periods of quiescence and activity, and 
since Dartnell's adventure in the early winter it 
had, so far as was known, troubled nobody. With 
the advent of spring, however, came reports of 
renewed manifestations, all well authenticated, 
and some of an entirely novel character. The 
postman, a man of proved courage and sobriety, 
deposed that, when calling at the haunted house 
in the discharge of his duty, he had heard pro- 
ceeding from within it unearthly groans, "fit to 
freeze the blood in your veins "; the Rector's stable- 
boy made oath and said that, having been de- 
spatched, much against his will, with a note to her 
ladyship one evening, he had beheld at an upper 
window a huge, sheeted figure with a flowing white 
beard and eyes like red-hot coals. At this he had 
gazed spellbound for the space of five minutes 
(reduced under cross-examination to two), when 
it had slowly faded away, the awful eyes of it lin- 
gering after other details had become indistinguish- 
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able. Still more significant, if less precise, was 
the testimony of Martha Pattens, recently em- 
ployed as charwoman in an establishment which 
few who valued their peace of mind would have 
cared to join even in that occasional capacity. 
Martha, who had doubtlessly been handsomely 
paid to hold her tongue, was reticent; yet she 
could not, when pressure was brought to bear on 
her, refrain from certain oracular utterances. 

"There's more goes on in that 'ouse, mum,'' 
she would say, " nor what I should like for to men- 
tion to you. I'm not one to gossip about what 
don't consarn me, nor yet I ain't no call to fear 
man nor devil, havin' alius kep' myself respectable 
and done unto others as I would they should do 
unto me, accordin' to the catechism; but I wouldn't 
sleep under that roof, not if I was offered five 
golden suvrins for it, and so I told 'em. * Washin' 
up by daylight and lightin' of the kitching fire of a 
mornin' as much as you please,' I says; *but no 
night work for me! Maybe you're used to it and 
can bear it,' I says; *but my conscience will not 
let me go so fur, and that's flat!'" 

Now, all this, taken in conjunction with the facts 
that Lady Warden had not been seen in church for 
two consecutive Sundays and that Dr. Browning 
was known to be in constant attendance at the 
Dingle, pointed to a conclusion sufficiently ob- 
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vious. Whatever might be the spectre's mission 
on earth, it was probably, like the mission of most 
spectres, associated with the departure of some 
mortal from earthly scenes, and nobody doubted 
that the old lady was at last going to die. 

The theory was a plausible one; but it was 
scarcely supported by Lady Warden's aspect, as 
she sat, on a fine, warm morning, in the small 
ground-floor room which she was wont to share 
with her attendant mastiffs. She did not look ill, 
nor did her frail person show any diminution of 
such strength as it retained; her withered hands, 
it is true, shook, as they held the letter that she 
was perusing, but her hands always shook; the 
only change that might possibly have been noticed 
in her, if there had been anybody to notice it, was a 
vague suggestion of increased calm about the set 
of her features. She was reading Gladys's last 
letter from Malta, which had reached her some 
time before, and she had been reading over again 
several previous ones, to which she had made no 
reply. 

"Yes," she muttered to herself; "yes, yes." 
And then, " I suppose I shall have to see this man 
Barham, as he calls himself; but not yet — not 
yet. He may give trouble; all will depend, of 
course, upon whether he is as devoted to his daugh- 
ter as Gladys says he is or not. I wonder if his 
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daughter is at all like a lady. Not that that will 
make much difference to Philip in his present 
mood. But poor Philip's mood will have to 
change. Well, they will be home shortly, it 
seems." 

She stroked the head of the mastiff who lay at 
her feet, and who looked up at her from beneath 
his wrinkled forehead. "Little more need for 
you now," said she; "little more need for me 
either! It's a pity that there was ever need for 
either of us; but that isn't our fault." 

The dog raised himself on his forepaws with a 
low growl; his quick ear had caught the sound of an 
approaching footstep outside which had not 
reached his mistress's duller hearing. Presently a 
middle-aged, brown-bearded man appeared at the 
open window and stepped into the room with the 
air of one to whom that unceremonious method of 
ingress was habitual. 

"You are rather late this morning, Browning," 
the old lady remarked. 

"Yes," he answered; "my hands are rather 
fuller than usual. Is there any change to report ?" 

She shook her head. "None to speak of. He 
sleeps a great deal and takes less nourishment; 
but he doesn't complain of pain or discomfort 
now." 

"H'm! — that is scarcely a hopeful sign." 
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" We are not anxious for hopeful signs, he and I." 

Dr. Browning nodded, surveying the old woman 
with kindly, compassionate eyes. He was upon 
the point of making some observation, but thought 
better of it, and only said, "FU go upstairs and 
see him." 

After he had left the room Lady Warden glanced 
once more at Gladys's letters, then folded them up 
and thrust them into her skirt pocket. She 
seemed to be thinking hard, and exhibited no im- 
patience at the doctor's protracted absence. Nor 
did she appear to be perturbed when at length he 
returned with the announcement that the patient 
was slowly sinking. 

** There is absolutely nothing to be done; it is a 
question of weeks at the outside. I should say of 
days if it were not for his extraordinary vitality." 

"So I supposed. Sit down. Browning; you 
have something to say to me, haven't you?" 

"Well, Lady Warden," answered the doctor, 
drawing up a chair, " I ought to know what your 
wishes are and to comply with them as far as I can. 
You will admit that I have not been inquisitive 
or indiscreet all this long time." 

"You have been admirable in every respect. 
What I should have done without you I can't 
think, and you will find, when I die, that I have 
not forgotten you." 
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Dr. Browning laughed. "Oh, you must not 
make bequests to your medical attendant. I have 
been paid for my services, which have been very 
willingly given. But before long there will be 
certain indispensable formalities " 

"Of course there will," she interrupted; "did 
you suppose that I hadn't thought of all that? 
You will have to sign a certificate and people will 
have to be told. Not a great many people, per- 
haps — the Rector and Philip March, and one or 
two others. Philip is coming home, which will 
simplify things in some respects." 

"Yes," agreed Dr. Browning, rather dubiously; 
" but if it is not asking too much, what are they to 
be told ?" 

" Just what you know. Browning; the name of 
the deceased and the fact that he has been for 
many years an unsuspected inmate of this house. 
Well, no; as it happens, Philip will be told rather 
more than that; but I imagine that the law can't 
compel me to say more." 

"I hope not. Lady Warden. I have asked no 
questions, and such surmises as have occurred to 
me may be quite incorrect. But as it is evident 
that absolute secrecy will no longer be possible, 
I am afraid you must be prepared for a sensation 
amongst your neighbours, as well as for a great 
deal of troublesome curiosity." 
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The old lady made a gesture of supreme con- 
tempt. " Pooh ! — they and their curiosity ! I don't 
keep dogs for nothing. Let them think what they 
please and say what they please; they won't come 
here to bother me." 

"You have great courage, I know," observed 
the doctor, musingly. 

" My dear Browning, you are probably the only 
person who knows that I am a rank coward." 

"With regard to one thing alone, Lady Warden." 

"Well, that one thing has ceased to be a terror 
to me, you will be glad to hear. It was a down- 
right necessity that I should not die before he did; 
but I have been kept alive, thanks to you, and I 
should think you must have guessed that I never 
clung to life for its own sake." 

It would have been strange if she had; but all 
doctors are familiar with that fierce, ineradicable 
love of sheer existence which often survives every- 
thing that might seem to render existence tolerable. 
Dr. Browning knew singularly little about the old 
woman whom he had attended for so long, who 
had bestowed no more of her confidence upon him 
than she could help, and whom he had so sincerely 
pitied. He was sorry for her now, though she did 
not appear to be sorry for herself, and he began to 
ask a few questions about her health, which she 
brusquely waved aside. 
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"Oh, Fm well enough; I daresay I shall be better 
now that it doesn't matter any more. You have 
been a good friend to me, Browning; rejoice with 
me that it doesn't matter any more!" 

She held out her hand to him; it was the very 
first time that she had done so throughout their 
long intercourse. She belonged to a generation 
which has passed away, with its ideas and cus- 
toms; since her youth she had seen nothing of a 
changing world; almost her only link with it had 
been this man, whom she liked and to whom she 
was deeply grateful, although she habitually ad- 
dressed him by his surname, without prefix, and 
never thought of regarding him otherwise than as a 
social inferior. Even now she saw no reason for 
enlightening him as to matters which concerned 
his betters. But she was glad to shake hands with 
him. 

"I will take care that everything shall be in 
order when the time comes," said she. " I would 
send for the Rector, but I doubt if he" — she 
pointed upwards — "would stand that." 

She sighed, rose slowly and stiffly, and glanced 
towards the window; whereupon Dr. Browning, 
understanding that he was dismissed, left as he 
had come. 

The old lady then resumed her seat and her 
meditations. These, as is so often the case with 
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people who lead solitary lives, were articulate, 
and she knew that they were not likely to be in- 
terrupted by the old and trustworthy servants who 
ministered to her wants. 

"Yes," she murmured, "it all works out — it 
works out. Things will be said, no doubt; but 
as he has frequently told me, he won't care what 
is said about him after he is gone, and he is safe 
now. The man Barham is an obstacle — or may 
be one. Persons of his class can be dealt with, 
though; there should be no insuperable difficulty 
about hushing up what everybody must wish to 
hush up." 

Her acquaintance with persons of Mr. Barham's 
class was scarcely on a par with her capacity for 
dealing with those who belonged to her own. She 
mentally dismissed him after as cavalier a fashion 
as that in which she had dismissed good Dr. 
Browning, having no further need for his com- 
pany at the moment, nor any immediate desire 
to be troubled with him. Other matters, to judge 
from the shadows which swept across her time- 
worn, pathetic face, were troubling her a little; 
yet between and through them there shone always 
the light of an acquired peace; for the great trouble 
of her long life was now practically at an end. 
She gazed round at the shabby little room, the 
shabby old furniture, the patched carpet — sym- 
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bols of those rigid economies which had become 
her second nature — and drew a long breath. 
She might have exclaimed Dominey nunc dimittis; 
only she was a religious woman, and she felt that 
such words would savour of profanity, coming 
from the accomplice of one who lay dying over- 
head. 

After a time she got up, tottered over to the 
writing-table of which she so seldom made use 
and proceeded, with cramped, trembling fingers, 
to indite the following lines: 

You are not to suppose, my dear Gladys, that your 
kindness and consideration in complying with my re- 
quest that you should keep me informed of your welfare 
have found me indifferent. If I have been remiss in 
neglecting to reply to your several letters, this must be 
ascribed in part to the circumstance that it has become 
difficult and laborious to me to manipulate a pen, and in 
part to my having been of late much occupied with tasks 
which could not be delegated to others. 

I have read all that you have had to tell me with in- 
terest and sympathy. Especially glad was I to learn of 
your brother's having conceived an unfeigned attach- 
ment to the young lady whom your sisterly solicitude 
singled out as fit to be his bride; for I remain of opinion 
that in the formation and maintenance of such attach- 
ments lies our best chance of happiness here below. 

The very surprising discovery of which I am informed in 
your more recent letters, together with the abandonment 
of your scheme which could not but be its first result, 
is doubtless a matter for regret; yet I am not prepared 
to say that the misfortune, if such it be, is an irreparable 
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one. I must, in any event, applaud Oliver's honourable 
view that his word is engaged, in addition to his affec- 
tions, and that no misdeeds on the part of relatives should 
suffice to separate those who are themselves blameless. 

I hope ere long to enlarge more fully with you upon 
this and other subjects, and I therefore beg that you will 
lose no time in visiting me on your return home. Mean- 
while, pray convey my regards to your father, and be- 
lieve me, my dear Gladys, — 

Your sincerely affectionate aunt, 

Matilda Warden. 

There was, it will be perceived, a good deal of 
difference between Lady Warden's epistolary and 
her colloquial style; but her disinclination to com- 
mit herself was as apparent in the one as in the 
other. She read over what she had written, said 
to herself that it would do, and addressed it to 
the London hotel at which Mr. March was wont 
to put up during his brief and rare visit to the 
metropolis. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

Courteous Inflexibility 

THAT absence makes the heart grow fonder is 
a saying to which experience can give but a 
very hesitating assent. Upon the whole, absence 
is far more likely to produce the contrary effect, 
and if Oliver March and Teresa Barham did not 
think so, this may only have been because their 
separation had not yet lasted long enough to enable 
them to judge. On the other hand, one is often 
surprised to find how much one misses people 
whose presence, while they were with us, has 
seemed to be a thing of no consequence at all. 
Thus, after the Barhams had left Malta, Gladys 
made the discovery that she had really had a sort 
of weakness for the long-legged young man whom 
she had treated and regarded as a negligible 
quantity. It was true that her last interview had 
caused her to modify her previous opinion of him 
in some important respects, and had compelled her 
to credit him with qualities which everybody must 
admire when they are exhibited; but quite apart 
from that, his withdrawal seemed to create an 
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unexpected blank in her daily life. There had 
been something comforting about him, something 
trustworthy; he had been very good and patient, 
too, poor fellow, very devoted, after his unob- 
trusive, entirely hopeless fashion. Perhaps also 
no woman can be wholly insensible to a certain 
order of devotion, be it never so humble, never so 
inadmissible. There actually came a moment 
when Gladys asked herself whether she might not 
be a little bit — just the least little bit — in love 
with the young colonist whose honest, pleasant 
countenance she would in all probability never 
see again. But she put away that fantastic no- 
tion with a laugh satisfactorily heart-whole. 

No; she was certainly not enamoured of poor 
Jack; she was only sorry that she had not shown 
him more kindness, which would have cost her 
nothing and might have rendered him compara- 
tively happy. 

Meanwhile, she herself was very far from happy, 
being plagued, for reasons good and bad, by daily 
pangs of remorse. In common fairness she could 
not be blamed because it had turned out that Mr. 
Barham's name was Drake and that he was the 
son of a convict; yet she had unquestionably been 
instrumental in bringing about a state of things 
nothing short of disastrous. Here was Oliver, 
quietly but inexorably bent upon doing an impos- 
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sible thing; here was her father, magnanimously 
abstaining from reproaches and declaring himself 
rejoiced to have done forever with a man whose 
every word and action had jarred upon him, yet 
perceptibly harassed by the old cares and prob- 
lems; yonder was the Brockhurst estate, crying 
aloud in the midst of its own wilderness for rescue 
from ruin. Well might poor Gladys exclaim, 
"A nice mess I have made of it all!'* 

The reflection that she was now powerless for 
good or for ill, and that an expectant attitude was 
the only one possible to her, gave her little com- 
fort. What to expect she could not tell, nor did 
she receive much enlightenment from her father or 
her brother. The former, indeed, disliked and 
discouraged any allusion to the Barham family; 
so it was not until he and she had reached London 
on their homeward journey and were established 
in the Jermyn Street hotel where they were to 
spend a couple of nights, that she took heart of 
grace and asked: 

"Would you mind if I were to go and see 
Teresa?" 

"You have her address, then ?" Mr. March re- 
turned. "Well, since you asked me, I must con- 
fess that I don't see what good your calling upon 
Miss Barham will do.'* 

"But it would do no harm, would it? We 
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haven't quarrelled, she and I, and you must admit 
that she has behaved as well as any girl in her 
painful position could." 

"I am not sure that I call her corresponding 
with you — not to' mention Oliver — quite good 
behaviour. But I don't advocate a quarrel; under 
all the circumstances, that would perhaps be a 
counsel of perfection. I only beg you to bear in 
mind that if you insist upon paying a visit which 
seems to me unwise and uncalled for, it can mean 
nothing more than an evidence of personal friend- 
ship on your part." 

" Of course it can mean nothing more," Gladys 
agreed. She added, after hesitating for a mo- 
ment, "You haven't heard from Mr. Barham, 
have you?" 

Mr. March smiled. "Scarcely. I have heard 
of him, though, and of his eccentric proceedings. 
Some time ago he made the payment that he 
threatened to make, and I at once instructed my 
bankers to return the money. His bankers then 
refused to take it, so what the next step is to be 
I hardly know. I shall have to consult my law- 
yers upon the subject." 

"I suppose," observed Gladys, "his wish is to 
act honestly." 

"His wish, I take it, is to give me all the an- 
noyance he can, but he has probably found out 
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by this time that his capacities in that direction 
are limited. Let us hope that he will soon see 
the propriety of returning to the place from whence 
he came." 

Whatever may be thought of other people's be- 
haviour, it will be allowed that Mr. March was 
behaving as well as could be expected in a situa- 
tion which to his sense possessed no single re- 
deeming feature. Not only had this unhappy 
entanglement left him with prospects considerably 
darkened, but he was unable, in addition, to help 
feeling how tantalising it was to have in his bank- 
ers' hands a fortune which, although he could not 
think of touching it, was in strict justice his own. 

Drake had robbed him; Drake's son proposed to 
repay him at a reasonable rate of interest; it was 
as simple as that. Many a man, hard pressed as 
he was, would have been strongly tempted to 
ignore extraneous complications. Mr. March 
was not tempted; but he was a little bit aggrieved. 

A visit to the City, where he heard much that 
he had anticipated hearing, only served to quicken 
his perception of the irony of fate. Mr. Barham, 
he was told, had been busily pursuing investiga- 
tions which could have but one result, and which 
had had ^hat result. The lawyers opined that 
restitution which had been offered in an honour- 
able spirit might honourably be accepted; as to 
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the question of compound interest, a compromise 
might, they thought, easily be arrived at. With 
regard to forcing upon Mr. Barham funds with 
which he had parted, they were not prepared to 
say, upon the spur of the moment, what could be 
done. Would their client empower them to enter 
into negotiations with Mr. Barham's lawyers upon 
the whole case i 

Mr. March would certainly not empower them 
to do anything of the sort, and he walked off west- 
wards along the Embankment with a rather acid 
smile upon his lips. Was this large sum of money 
to remain in a condition of abeyance, then, like 
the fabled unfortunate whom neither heaven nor 
hell would admit ? It was, at any rate, certain 
that there was no place for a penny of it in his own 
badly-lined pocket, and what was more, his pocket 
had now little chance of replenishment from other 
sources. He was heartily wishing that he had 
never seen or heard of Mr. Barham when on a 
sudden he almost ran against a tall young man in 
whom he recognised Mr. Barham's son. His 
first impulse was to pass on, with or without a dis- 
tant greeting; but Jack, somewhat to his surprise, 
extended a hand which he could hardly refuse to 
take, and said: 

" How do you do, Mr. March ? I heard you 
were expected in London." 
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"Will you," returned Mr. March, "pardon me 
for saying that it would have been better if you 
had not been informed of my movements ? Surely 
it must be obvious to you that our acquaintance 
cannot very well be kept up." 

Jack made a slight sign of acquiescence, but 
ventured, nevertheless, to hope that he person- 
ally had done nothing to incur Mr. March's dis- 
pleasure. 

"My dear young man," answered the latter, 
laughing a little; "you are your father's son. I 
can't deny, and you can't help, the fact that that 
renders you a trifle displeasing to your father's 
victim." 

"His victim?" 

"Oh, I don't allude to any inherited responsi- 
bilities of his; I only feel that I might have been 
spared the absurd worries which he has chosen 
to inflict upon me of late." 

"But don't you think, sir," asked Jack, "that 
his wishing to clear my grandfather's character, 
if he could, was excusable?" 

"Entirely excusable; though he might have 
known that it was a forlorn hope. But I find it 
less easy to excuse his pertinacious attempts to 
force compensation upon me in the form of cash." 

"Ah, there," said Jack, "I must confess that 
I am with my father. He considers that he owes 
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you the money, and I can't help thinking that, if 
your positions were reversed, you would consider 
that you owed it to him. At the same time, I 
can quite understand your reluctance to cry quits/' 

" I am obliged to you," said Mr. March, stiffly. 

"Yes, because you might feel that that would 
be like the first step towards a reconciliation, 
which you don't at all desire. But do you know, 
Mr. March, that you can't desire it less than my 
father does. Although he is the son of a felon, 
he has his pride, and why, if you come to think of 
it, should he wish his only daughter to make a mar- 
riage which would separate him from her for the 
rest of his life, and would not, after all, give her 
such a very exalted place in English society .?" 

"I am willing to take your word for it that he 
doesn't, and indeed I know of no reason why he 
should." 

"His only imaginable reason," Jack pursued, 
"would be the fear of breaking my sister's heart." 

"Men of his age and mine," observed Mr. 
March, smiling, "do not entertain such fears." 

" I suppose not, and I suppose you have no very 
great fear about your son either. All I meant was 
that you will make a great mistake if you regard 
the payment of a just debt as implying anything 
more than what it professes to be." 

"I beg to say once and for all," returned Mr. 
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March, with some heat, "that I will accept no 
payment from Mr. Barham, just or otherwise." 

Jack bent his head submissively. "Then I am 
quite sure that my father will never permit that 
marriage, even if broken hearts are to come of 
his refusal." 

"So much the better; for let me assure you that 
his consent would under no circumstances entail 
mine." 

"I daresay it would not. I can't agree with 
the view that you take about the money, Mr. 
March; but perhaps it is only natural that you 
should shudder at the bare idea of an alliance with 
people of our origin." 

Mr. March, conscious of having been prepared, 
albeit unwilling, to stoop rather low in quest of a 
lucrative alliance, was a little touched by the young 
man's humility. " Pray believe," said he, not un- 
kindly, "that I have no wish to reproach you with 
your origin, and I do not think that anybody else 
is likely to adopt that attitude. I myself happen 
to be old-fashioned; but we live in times when birth 
and breeding are no longer held to have the im- 
portance that they once had. I — I trust that 
the remainder of your stay in England will be 
pleasant, and I regret that events should have put 
it out of my power to contribute towards making 
it so." 
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Jack thanked him, hoped that Miss March was 
quite well, was glad to hear that she was, and went 
his way, somewhat discouraged. "Mit der Dumm 
heit Kdmpfen Gotter selbst vergebensy^ and surely 
there is a species of pride which is indistinguish- 
able from sheer stupidity! 

Mr. March, on the other hand, took away a not 
unfavourable impression of one with whom he 
flattered himself that he had been at once cour- 
teous and inflexible. 

"That young fellow," he remarked to Gladys 
later, when telling her of his chance encounter, 
"has common sense, as well as a nice, straight- 
forward manner. I am not sure that he had not 
some absurd notion in his head when he stopped 
me; but we understood one another before we 
parted, and he was in no way ofi^ensive. I hope 
your interview with his sister was not too dis- 
agreeable.'* 

Truth to tell, it had not been altogether agree- 
able, although it had given occasion for mutual 
assurances of undiminished affection; but Gladys, 
who did not want to talk about it, only said that 
Teresa was as charming as she had always been, 
and changed the subject by mentioning that she 
had at last heard from Auntie. 

"Such a funny sort of Georgian or very early 
Victorian composition! I couldn't quite make 
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out what she was driving at; but she evidently 
wants to see me." 

"I suspect," observed Mr. March, "that she 
wants to tell you how unfair it was of certain mem- 
bers of the family to blame Uncle Charles for 
giving Drake a free hand with funds committed 
to their joint care. That was the only aspect of 
the business that ever had any interest for her, 
poor soul! As a fact, Uncle Charles was inex- 
cusable; but it doesn't matter now. I don't ad- 
vise you to speak well of the Barhams, or Drakes, 
to her. She will be capable of setting her dogs at 
you if you do; for she has never been able to en- 
dure the sound of Drake's name." 
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CHAPTER XIX 

Giving Up the Ghost 

DR. BROWNING'S groom, nodding in the 
sunshine at the door of the Dingle, where he 
had been left in charge of his master's gig for 
nearly an hour, wondered drowsily why it should 
take such a very old woman so long to die. That 
Lady Warden was in extremis he had no manner 
of doubt, and if additional proof of what was evi- 
dent had been needed, it would have been sup- 
plied by the hurried arrival of the Rector, who had 
made his appearance some time before and had 
at once been admitted into the silent house. 

But it was not Lady Warden who lay on a huge, 
gloomy, four-post bed upstairs, fighting with 
laboured, irregular breath against the invincible 
foe of creation. Lady Warden's eyes, dim but 
tearless, were watching a struggle which she was 
powerless either to alleviate or to protract, that 
inevitable struggle which precedes the severance 
of spirit from flesh and which she may have been 
thinking that she herself must needs face ere long. 
It was not, the doctor had assured her, attended 
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by suffering; nor indeed did the pinched features 
of the dying man, who had never been wont to 
endure pain patiently, betray any. His gaunt 
frame, propped up by pillows, was all but motion- 
less; something of the calm and majesty of death 
had already fallen upon his waxen face, his closed 
eyelids, his arched, black eyebrows, his aquiline 
nose and his streaming, silvery beard; only the 
occasional twitching of his fingers and his difficult 
respiration spoke of continued physical resistance 
to the universal conqueror. 

Outside, the sun was shining and birds were 
singing loudly; but a certain chill, together with a 
faint, indescribable odour of old walls, old furni- 
ture, old papers, hung about the sick-room, which 
was spacious, low-pitched and partially darkened 
by dropped blinds. Lady Warden sat on one 
side of the bed; Dr. Browning had stationed him- 
self on the other; at the foot stood the Rector, a 
stout, elderly man of benevolent aspect, visibly 
uneasy and perplexed. No explanation, no par- 
ticulars had been vouchsafed to the Rector, thus 
summoned to attend the departure of a moribund 
whose existence had hitherto been concealed from 
him and to whose identity he possessed no clue. 
Lady Warden's husband, perhaps ? — or more 
probably someone who ought to have been her 
husband, but had been precluded by other ties 
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from making her his wife. Really, in view of 
what was at hand, it seemed a duty to institute 
inquiry; yet who could help shrinking from an in- 
quisitor's part at such a moment? The Rector 
fingered his prayerbook and glanced interrogatively 
from time to time at Dr. Browning, who made no 
responsive signal. 

On a sudden the dying man opened his eyes, 
which were large and strangely luminous. For 
a moment he gazed at the three persons who came 
within their ken, and a faintly ironical smile 
curved his parted lips; then he took a rather longer 
look at the old woman, who had risen from her 
chair. 

"Well done, Mattie!'* he whispered, hoarsely. 

What did he mean ? Somewhat more, perhaps, 
than two of those who heard him could surmise; 
for his sayings had to be comprehensive and con- 
cise now. The third may have deemed herself 
sufficiently rewarded for the devotion of a lifetime 
by that brief encomium : it would have been diffi- 
cult to point to any other reward that she had had, 
beyond that which belongs to the attainment of a 
dogged purpose. She dropped stiffly on her knees 
and turned her head towards the clergyman, of 
whose presence she had until then taken no notice. 

"Pray," said she. 

So the Rector knelt down and began to repeat 
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the prescribed petition for a sick person upon the 
point of departure. Knowing nothing at all about 
"this thy servant, our dear brother/* he could but 
hope for the best and be thankful that he had not 
been asked to pronounce an absolution which his 
conscience might have compelled him to withhold. 
What hopes or fears Lady Warden may have en- 
tertained found no audible expression; her face 
remained hidden in her shaking hands after the 
Rector's voice had ceased, and after Dr. Browning 
had made a slight forward movement. 

" It is all over," the latter presently announced, 
in the stereotyped phrase which hourly brings re- 
lief and release to countless mortals. 

Then the old woman slowly rose. "You had 
better go downstairs both of you; I will be with 
you in a few minutes,'* was all that she had to say. 

They silently obeyed, and as soon as they had 
gained the privacy of Lady Warden's sitting- 
room the Rector began, in a tone of gentle re- 
monstrance : 

" My dear Browning, what is all this ? It will 
have to be made public, you know, if the man is to 
be given Christian burial." 

Dr. Browning nodded. "Well, yes; I presume 
that no attempt will be made to conceal the fact 
that my late patient was Charles March, great- 
uncle to Mr. March, of Brockhurst." 
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The Rector pursed up his lips. "Who was to 
have married Lady Warden once upon a time, 
and who was supposed to have been drowned gen- 
erations ago ? So that's it ? I trust that there 
was nothing in this strange association which — 
er " 

"I don't think so. She seems to have given 
him occasional shelter for many years past, and 
latterly he has been too old and feeble to absent 
himself. I should say that he had terrorised her; 
one conjectures that, for some reason or other, he 
did not care to show his face. Of my own knowl- 
edge, I can tell you little more about him than that 
he was a violent old man of great physical strength, 
which I remember his threatening to use upon my 
person, when I was first called in to attend him, in 
the event of my being guilty of the least indis- 
cretion.'* 

"It must have been he who half ruined Mr. 
March's father in days gone by," observed the 
Rector reflectively. 

"Very likely; I did not feel that I was bound, or 
even entitled, to ask questions. I was glad to hear 
that Mr. March returned from abroad last night." 

The Rector agreed that this was a fortunate 
circumstance, and a desultory, speculative con- 
versation was maintained until Lady Warden 
came in to put a stop to it. 
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Addressing the Rector, she said : " Browning has 
been telling you all he knows, which isn't much. 
You and he will be able to sign the death certifi- 
cate, and I daresay one of you will kindly give 
instructions to the undertaker, as I have nobody 
whom I can well send. The funeral will take 
place in a few days — either early in the morning, 
or after dark, I hope; but as to that I will let you 
know as soon as possible. Of course, I shall have 
to see Philip March and consult with him. For 
the present, that is all, I think." 

Apparently it was not quite all; for, as the Rector 
was following Dr. Browning out of the room, she 
plucked him by the sleeve, and pulled him back. 

"Do you believe in vicarious atonements?" 
she asked. 

The Rector, with a puckered brow, was fain to 
reply that the dogma to which he presumed that 
she alluded had no place in the tenets of the Angli- 
can church. 

"Yet the whole Christian religion is founded 
upon that theory, you know. If the idea of sac- 
rifice is to be accepted in one great instance, why 
not in smaller ones? But let that pass. You 
won't at least refuse to read the burial service 
over his remains?" 

The Rector, after answering that he had never 
yet been forced to take so grave a step as that, and 
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adding that there were reasonable grounds for be- 
lief that repentance had preceded death, hope and 
charity became us all, went his way. 

"The weak point/* mused the old woman, left 
in solitude, "is that the motive won't pass muster. 
God knows I have prayed a great deal, and I used 
to weep a great deal in the days when crying came 
easily; but I don't think my prayers and tears were 
ever made to be a makeweight for his misdeeds, 
and I am sure he never repented. After all, when 
such things happen somebody must go to the wall, 
and I can't think that people of that class are made 
of quite the same clay as we are." 

With this remarkable application of a doctrine 
seldom professed in our time of enlarged franchise. 
Lady Warden passed to the consideration of other 
matters. 

"Gladys ought to be here soon," she remarked, 
after consulting an ancient red-gold watch of 
almost spherical shape; "perhaps I had better 
go and meet her." 

About a quarter of an hour later Gladys came 
stepping lightly across spaces of sunlight and 
shade to find the old lady with her arms resting 
on the gate, her whip in her hand, and her dogs 
at her heels, as on the occasion of their last meeting. 

"What a glorious day!" she exclaimed, after 
making some comments which she had reason to 
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believe would be acceptable upon her aunt's ap- 
pearance of good health. 

"I suppose it is," Lady Warden answered; "I 
don't take much heed of weather myself. Tell 
me about that girl. Of course, she is not a gentle- 
woman by birth, although I believe the Drakes 
were decent people enough in their own walk of 
life; but a good school ought to have put some 
polish upon her. Does she walk and talk and 
dress as Oliver's wife should ?" 

"Oh, yes," Gladys replied; "if Teresa had been 
vulgar or common he would never have fallen in 
love with her." 

"That's as may be; many a man has made a 
fool of himself for the sake of a pretty face and 
found out too late that a pretty face was not all he 
wanted. But your letters gave me the impression 
that Oliver must be in earnest." 

Gladys shook her head. " Only too desperately 
in earnest, I am afraid. Auntie. So much so that 
I shouldn't be surprised if he were to insist upon 
marrying her, rather than let her go back to 
Australia with her father." 

"Ah! — and she is willing to marry him upon 
the pittance that he can offer ?" 

"Well, it would not be the pittance that would 
make her hesitate, if he were to press her hard. 
She assured me, when I saw her in London, that 
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she cared a good deal too much for him to ruin 
him; but " 

"Yes, yes; she would rather drown than drag 
him under water; I like her for that. All the 
same she knows in her heart that if he persists in 
swimming with one hand and holding her up with 
the other, she will have to do as she is told. So 
far so good." 

" I don't think we can call it very good. Auntie,'* 
Gladys observed with a smile and a sigh. 

"My dear child, it is always good for a man 
and a woman who love one another to hold to- 
gether through thick and thin. There isn't any- 
thing better for them to do. Mind you, I am not 
saying that this match has no drawbacks; I sup- 
pose we should all have been better pleased if 
Oliver's choice had fallen upon a girl of his own 
rank." 

"And rather more than his own fortune." 

"Perhaps. But since his choice is made, and 
since he is serious about it, we must do what we 
can to help him." 

"What can we possibly do, Auntie ?" 

They were moving slowly in the direction of 
the house, and Lady Warden had stooped once 
or twice to pluck the meadowsweet and ox-eye 
daisies which bordered the grass-grown drive. 

"I will tell you presently," she answered. And 
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then: "Do you remember that when you were 
here last we talked about dying, and you were 
rather shocked to see an old woman in such terror 
of death that she could hardly endure to speak of 
it ? Oh, yes, my dear, you were shocked, and it 
seemed shocking. But I had my good reasons, 
which you may be glad to hear that I have no 
longer. Would you, I wonder, mind looking at a 
dead man?'* 

"I have seen several dead people," answered 
Gladys wonderingly; "no, I don't mind at all." 

"Because my ghost died this morning, and I 
have a fancy for laying these wild flowers on his 
bed. A piece of sentimentality which he would 
have laughed to scorn; but it can't provoke him 
now, and I am my own mistress again, after all 
these years." 

"Auntie!" exclaimed Gladys, startled and 
vaguely apprehensive; "what do you mean ?" 

Lady Warden drew in her breath with a sort of 
weary impatience. "Oh, you are going to be 
told; you have all got to be told. But come and 
see him first." 

The serene beauty and dignity of the face which 
Gladys was taken upstairs to view produced upon 
her the impression which her aunt may have wished 
her to receive. That grand-looking old man, with 
the white beard, the arched brows, and the aristo- 
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cratic features, must surely have led a noble life! 
Gladys gazed at him while the old woman's trem- 
bling, clumsy fingers busied themselves with dis- 
posing her poor farewell tribute about his breast 
and pillows. His unmistakable likeness to her 
father gave her almost immediately a strong sus- 
picion of the truth, so that she was not surprised 
when, in answer to a whispered query of hers, Lady 
Warden said frankly: 

"Your great-uncle, my dear, and a terrible 
rascal, as most people count rascality. You 
would have forgiven him anything and everything, 
if you had known him, though; for nobody could 
resist him, and nobody that I ever heard of tried 
much. We will go downstairs now; time is slip- 
ping away, and I have a long history to relate." 
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CHAPTER XX 

Lady Warden s Story 

" T SHALL have to begin at the beginning," 
X Lady Warden observed, "or you won't un- 
derstand. Maybe, if it comes to that, you won't 
understand when I have finished; but at least you 
will admit, I hope, that I am not exactly the miserly 
old hag I have appeared to be. 

" There wasn't much of the hag about me half 
a century ago. In those days I used to be told 
that I was one of the prettiest girls in England, 
and I daresay it was true; though I don't think I 
was ever particularly vain about my personal 
charms. In fact, I doubt whether I had any, 
apart from my face and figure; for I was very shy 
and timid, best pleased when I was least noticed. 
I often wondered afterwards what there could 
have been in me to attract the notice of Charles 
March, who was then a sort of hero of romance, 
talented, splendidly handsome, immensely sought 
after, and considered to have a great political 
career before him. He had, in short, everj^hing 
that the heart of man could desire, except money, 
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which he nevertheless contrived to spend freely. 
Well, whatever the reason may have been, he did 
notice me, and, not to go into details which would 
hardly interest you, a day soon came when I 
found myself in his arms, vowing to be true to him 
for ever. I think I may fairly boast that I have 
kept my promise, though I did marry Sir William 
Warden, a man old enough to have been my 
grandfather. More than can be said for Charles, 
who urged that step upon me. 

"You may say that it was a strange thing for 
him to do; but you would not say so if you had 
known him, with his peculiar notions of right and 
wrong, his frank, laughing selfishness — for which 
one, somehow, loved him the more — and his 
persuasive ways. Common standards of conduct 
don't apply to a man like Charles. You see there 
was not the slightest chance of our being able to 
marry; for I was as poor as he, and although he 
did not say in plain words that Sir William War- 
den could not live long, I suppose some such idea 
was in both our minds. If you like to call that 
infamous I shall not contradict you; I had not 
much will of my own then, and from the first I 
was ready to do any thing that Charles told me to 
do. I was very unhappy at the time, I know, as 
no doubt I deserved to be, and I have never been 
happy since, except for a few months after Sir 
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William died. He had been kind to me, and I 
did my duty to him, and he left me handsomely 
provided for. 

" I had not yet begun to think of laying aside 
my widow's cap when the disaster that you know 
of came upon your family, and I am sure I was 
as much amazed and scandalised as anybody to 
hear that Mr. Drake, who had always been con- 
sidered a most respectable and safe person, had 
made away with every penny of the capital which 
he held in trust for your grandfather. It was in 
consequence of his sudden bankruptcy, I think, 
that the truth came out; anyhow, he was at once 
arrested, and I well remember how uneasy I was 
during that trial about Charles, who was away on 
a yachting cruise and whose evidence, as his co- 
trustee, was urgently required. In those days it 
was not quite so easy to find people who had left 
no address as it is now; but Charles was traced to 
some place on the west coast of Scotland, and as 
soon as he heard what had happened he made 
know his intention of proceeding to London forth- 
with. The next news that came of him was a 
terrible blow to us all. It seemed that, while 
trying to effect a landing on a dark night, he had 
fallen overboard from the yacht's gig, and that all 
efforts to save him had proved fruitless. His 
body, it was supposed, must have been swept out 
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to sea by some tide or current; for it was never 
recovered." 

" But if he was not really drowned " Gladys 

began, as the old lady came to a pause. 

"Of course, the inference is clear," returned 
Lady Warden, rather testily. "I am trying to 
be as clear as I can; don't interrupt, please. What 
seemed clear to judge and jury was that no greater 
offence than carelessness with regard to a trustee's 
duties could be laid to the charge of Charles March, 
whose untimely death was universally deplored. 
Some sort of rambling accusation, it is true, was 
brought against him by the prisoner; but that did 
him no harm, and the prisoner no good. So 
Drake was sentenced to transportation, and there 
was an end of him — as one hoped. 

"I am a very old woman, with a dull memory 
and frozen-up senses, but I declare to you that by 
thinking about it I can feel again even now the 
mad joy of that night when as I was sitting alone 
in this room, my dead Charles threw up the win- 
dow and quietly walked in. The joy, of course, 
didn't last long; but I suppose I must have had 
about five minutes of it. Better than nothing, 
when all's said. You will have guessed already 
that Charles was a fugitive from justice, and that 
he had allowed his dupe to suffer in his place. 
His first intention, he assured me, had been to 
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commit suicide; but he had thought better — or 
worse — of it, and had dived and swum ashore. 
Now he wanted me to give him shelter for a time 
and afterwards money to enable him to leave the 
country. So easy for a woman in my position, 
with a number of servants in the house, to give 
him shelter! I contrived it, though. Oh, I have 
contrived to accomplish the impossible for him, 
first and last! He often told me afterwards that 
if Drake had not been a fool and had held on a 
little longer, the catastrophe would have been 
averted. I don*t know, Fm sure, whether that 
is true or not; it may be, for Charles was a man of 
endless ingenuity and resource, and his influence 
over other people, when he chose to exert it, was 
almost miraculous. He had chosen to exert it 
upon that unfortunate lawyer to such purpose 
that he had got the whole of the trust money out 
of him, and had spent it, partly in speculation, 
partly on his own pleasures. Drake, I suppose, 
had such a blind admiration for him and fear of 
him — Charles understood so well how to inspire 
both! — that he ended by losing all personal will 
and judgment. After which, he seems to have 
lost his head. 

"Now, I daresay you will see what even I, a 
rather silly young woman in a great state of agita- 
tion, saw at the time; namely, that poor Charles 
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also hady for once, lost his head. He ought to 
have braved the thing out, courted inquiry, con- 
tradicted all Drake's statements, and represented 
himself as the victim of a cunning knave. With 
his extraordinary powers he should have stood a 
good chance of clearing himself. But his dis- 
appearance was fatal. To come back from the 
dead, with no matter what trumped-up story, 
would have been a greater risk than he, clever 
and audacious though he was, could dare to take, 
and this he himself recognised." 

Gladys, who had listened to the above narration 
with increasing astonishment and indignation, 
could now forbear no longer from exclaiming, 
"You speak as if his safety had been the one and 
only thing to be considered! Had you really no 
scruple at all about sacrificing an innocent man ?'* 

"My dear," answered Lady Warden coolly, 
"I had all the scruples in the world; but — I 
didn't act upon them. My love for Charles was a 
great deal stronger than any other sentiment or 
emotion that I could have; and that's all that 
there is to be said about it. I don't know that 
Drake could be called exactly innocent either, 
inasmuch as he gave his consent to the misappro- 
priation of money for which he was responsible." 

"Oh, Auntie!" 

"Well, well! Fm not defending myself, or 
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Charles either. He is dead, and so shall I be 
soon. Now, perhaps, you understand why I have 
always been in such mortal fear of dying. God 
knows what would have become of him if I had 
been taken before he was! There would have 
been a terrible scandal most likely, and even if he 
had escaped arrest, the family would hardly have 
escaped disgrace." 

"The scandal and disgrace will have to come, 
as it is," Gladys remarked. 

"Not necessarily, I think. But you must settle 
that question among yourselves; I am no longer 
so directly interested in it as I was until this morn- 
ing. Oh, the relief of knowing that he is abso- 
lutely safe at last!" 

"Poor Auntie!" Gladys exclaimed, suddenly 
moved to compassion, "what a life you have had!" 

The old lady nodded. "You might well say so 
if you knew more about it than you do. In the 
early years, when Charles was impatient and reck- 
less, I scarcely had a day of peace. He was 
generally abroad, frequenting places like Baden 
and Monte Carlo, where he might have been recog- 
nised at any moment; then, when he had no more 
money left, he would swoop down upon me here, 
without warning, and you may imagine how irk- 
some the precautions that I was obliged to take 
were to him. However, he was obliged to submit 
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to them until I could send him off again with 
fresh supplies." 

"It was you who supplied him with money, 
then ?" 

"Naturally it was; he hadn't a penny left of his 
own, and if there had been any he couldn't have 
claimed it. You are not to suppose that he was 
altogether ungrateful; only he knew I was well off 
and he thought me stingy — which I certainly 
was. I never told him — I didn't think it safe to 
tell him — that I had to save up in case of his 
being discovered and a demand being made for 
restitution; but I did save, and, as a matter of fact, 
the amount and a good deal more had been avail- 
able for many years. Why didn't I hand it over 
to your father, then ? My dear girl, you might as 
well ask why Charles didn't marry me. Both 
steps were impossible. But one of them has be- 
come possible now, and it is going to be taken 
without further delay. If I know anything of 
Philip, he will feel in honour bound to tell every- 
thing to this man Barham " 

"That is of course," interpolated Gladys. 

"Yes; but he will hardly feel bound to tell any- 
body else, and if Oliver and the girl stick to one 
another, as one hopes they will, all interests will be 
best served by silence. I assume that, with such 
a considerable addition to his income, your father 
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will not oppose Oliver's choice, and I assume that 
Mr. Barham, notwithstanding what you have told 
me about his blustering independence, will be 
glad enough to see his daughter so well married." 

The double assumption was perhaps rather 
bold, and Gladys could not but perceive that it 
was based upon somewhat imperfect acquaintance 
with the characters of the persons named; but what 
at the moment impressed her more than anything 
else was the steadfast, uncomplaining endurance 
of the old woman who had remained true to her 
love and her purpose throughout a lifetime of self- 
imposed solitude, privation, and danger. 

"You have shown the most magnificent courage 
and devotion," she said. 

"You are kind enough to describe my conduct 
in that way," returned Lady Warden drily; "other 
people might call it compounding a felony. To 
tell you the truth, I am far past caring what any- 
body may say about me. Just before he died, 
Charles told we that I had done well, which was 
quite enough for me. He was not," she went on, 
in pensive accents, "what could be called a good 
man; he gave me distress and anxiety in ways 
which I haven't mentioned to you, for that is none 
of your business. Yet, somehow or other, he re- 
mained a gentleman through it all. I often think 
that God, who made us what we are — and not 
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one of us, remember, can change the qualities 
that he brought into the world with him — must 
have methods of judging which have nothing to 
do with what we call justice here. Well, my dear, 
it is time for you to go back home and send your 
father to me. I have several things to say to you; 
but they can wait. I wouldn't telegraph to Oliver, 
if I were you; explanations can't be given by tele- 
gram, and writing will answer all the purpose.'* 

"There will be no need to do either," Gladys 
answered; "we have just heard that he has got the 
staff appointment at Aldershot which he has been 
trying for, and he may be in England any day 
now." 

"Ah! that simplifies matters. Tell your father 
to come at once, will you ? Now be off." 
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CHAPTER XXI 

The Obvious Solution 

"Til TELL," said Mr. March, "I only hope I 
¥ ▼ shall not be expected to thank her, that*s 
all. Women's notions of morality are so unac- 
countable that she may very well imagine she has 
done us all a service by her conduct since I came 
into the world and before that rather ill-starred 
event." 

"I doubt whether she does," answered Gladys; 
"she makes no pretence of having considered 
more than the safety of the one person for whom 
she was ready to sacrifice everybody and every- 
thing else. It was rather fine of her, don't you 
think.?" 

"Splendid," agreed Mr. March, with a rueful 
smile, " but — not quite the game, perhaps. What 
one does grudgingly admire is the skill with which 
she has contrived to conceal a fact which was 
liable to be disclosed by the merest accident at any 
moment. It must often have been supremely 
difficult! I wonder whether she ever asked her- 
self what the end of it all was going to be." 
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" I fancy that she was always asking herself that 
question, and from what she told me, she must 
have been ready long ago for the consequences of 
discovery. No doubt she felt a little easier in her 
mind when once she knew that she would be able 
to repay you the money that was owing." 

Mr. March threw up his hands. "The way in 
which people seem to have entered into a con- 
spiracy to pay me money that they don't owe me 
and tell me to be satisfied with that! I am in- 
finitely touched by their sympathetic reading of 
my character, but I can't say that I feel altogether 
flattered.'' 

Gladys knew that when her father adopted this 
semi-ironical tone it was best to abstain from 
urging any given step upon him. Moreover, she 
was not yet very clear in her own mind as to what 
step she wished him to take. Lady Warden's 
amazing revelation, of which she had just given 
him a summary as concise as she could make it, 
had naturally left her a little bewildered, and al- 
though she vaguely hoped that all was going to 
turn out well, she had hardly had time to think 
out or advocate a definite course of action. 

But to Mr. March it was most unpalatably 

plain that only one course of action lay open to 

him. A great wrong had been done and by some 

cursed spite the mission fell to him of setting it 
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right. He was a proud man, and he hated being 
forced to own that a member of his family had 
been a coward as well as a thief; he was a sensitive 
man, and he shrank from the publicity which he 
foresaw; he was also a prejudiced man, and he 
found it quite impossible to believe that Mr. Bar- 
ham, whose pardon he would have to ask, would 
spare him a single humiliation that could be in- 
flicted upon him. Persons of Mr. Barham's 
stamp, he thought, are not much in the habit of 
displaying magnanimity. So he quite unneces- 
sarily spurred his cob, as he rode towards the 
Dingle, and the cob, being fresh, took measures of 
reprisal worthy of any Australian. 

Lady Warden was leaning over her entrance- 
gate once more when the somewhat heated eques- 
trian arrived. 

"Well, Philip," said she, nodding to him, "is 
it peace?" 

Mr. March dismounted and led his horse 
through the half-opened gate, while the mastiffs 
gathered round him with hostile demonstrations. 
"Your dogs don't seem to think so. Aunt Matil- 
da," he answered. "Can't their company be 
dispensed with?" 

The old lady cracked her whip. "Yes, I have 
no further use for them now. Not that there is the 
least danger of their attacking you while I am by, 
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even if you scold me, — a thing they don't like." 

"Oh, I am not going to scold you, Aunt Ma- 
tilda," Mr. March said, shrugging his shoulders 
and smiling slightly. " It might be rather difficult 
for me to show that I have any legitimate grievance 
against you. The fact, however, remains that I 
am in an awkward quandary. How do you wish 
and expect me to deal with it, may I ask ?" 

"I was wondering," Lady Warden returned, 
"whether you would have any suggestion to make. 
My own idea is that the less you do or say the 
better. Certainly it will have to come out that 
poor Charles has lived for many years and died 
at last in my house. That we can't help, and 
people must form their own conclusions." 

"They will." 

"Yes, conclusions — true or false, which are 
not likely to be announced in your hearing or mine 
I should think. It will be a nine days* wonder 
and then it will be forgotten, just as I shall be and 
my eccentricities and my ghost and all the rest of 
it. You must attend Charles's funeral; you can't 
do less. But you are not bound to explain him 
or me or anything." 

"Doesn't it occur to you. Aunt Matilda,"asked 
Mr. March, "that I may have such a thing as a 
conscience about me.?" 

"You mean that it will be your duty to give 
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explanations to Drake's son ? I agree with you 
there; although it should he borne in mind that 
you personally have done the man no wrong." 

"I suspect that he would tell you I have in- 
sulted him, and indeed I am inclined to think 
that I have. He is not a particularly delicate 
person; but even if he were, he could scarcely be 
expected to refrain from proclaiming from the 
house-tops that he has suffered cruel injustice all 
his life long. He has always maintained, I be- 
lieve, that his father was an innocent man." 

"Oh, well, Drake was not so innocent as all 
that; Charles's conviction wouldn't have meant 
his acquittal, I take it. He was tried for em- 
bezzling the trust money, and he did embezzle it." 

*'Notfor hisown benefit, though, as I understand." 

"No, not for his own benefit, and I suppose he 
might have partially exonerated himself at the 
time by showing that. But he seems to have been 
a poor creature. Charles used to laugh some- 
times at the idea of his having gone tamely off to 
Van Dieman's Land without having had even the 
courage to do more than stutter out some inco- 
herent charges which were treated as beneath 
notice." 

"Uncle Charles," observed Mr. March, grimly, 
"seems to have been gifted with a keen and re- 
fined sense of humour." 
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"Philip," returned Lady Warden, suddenly 
raising her head, "I will thank you to cast no 
sneers upon your uncle's memory in my presence. 
He was a miscreant, and if anybody has a right to 
say so, I have; but I won't listen to other people's 
abuse of him." 

"I beg your pardon," said Mr. March. 

The old woman nodded. Very likely she 
thought that some apology was her due, and per- 
haps it was. Nevertheless, she fully recognised 
that she herself owed reparation to those whom 
the dead man had defrauded, and a great comfort 
it was to her that she was at length in a position 
to make it. 

"What can be done now in the way of atone- 
ment will be done," she muttered. And then, on 
reaching the door of the house: "Tie up your 
horse and come in, Philip. You were saying just 
now that Mr. Barham will not hold his peace. 
Not being acquainted with the man, I can't tell for 
certain what he will or will not do " 

"You would not feel the smallest doubt about 
the matter if you were acquainted with him," 
interpolated Mr. March. 

"Well, by Gladys's account, he has not in- 
herited his father's disposition. On the other 
hand, he appears to be endued with common 
sense. What, when you come to think of it, has 
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he to gain by publishing abroad statements of 
which it would puzzle him to prove the truth ?" 

"Evidently a great deal. Sons of convicts are 
not allowed to forget their origin in the colonies, 
I believe, and no doubt he has many old scores 
to pay off. As for proof, he will have my word, 
which I must give him in writing if he asks for it/' 

"Quite so; but I don't know that we need to 
trouble ourselves much about his proceedings in 
his own part of the world. He won't, I take it, 
wish to make things more unpleasant than he can 
help for his son-in-law here." 

"His son-in-law!" Mr. March's wide-open 
eyes discharged notes of exclamation and inter- 
rogation. 

"My dear Philip, no better solution could be 
imagined, and you ought to thank Heaven for 
providing you with it. You didn't object to the 
match while the girl was supposed to be what it 
turns out that she actually is — the daughter of 
an underbred but respectable man; how can you 
object to it now?" 

"As if there was any question of my objection 
or approval! Perhaps you think that Mr. Bar- 
ham ought to thank heaven for providing his 
daughter with such an eligible suitor as Oliver." 

"I do. There aren't half-a-dozen pedigrees 
longer than yours, and Oliver isn't a pauper now. 
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You may not like my saying so, but I can't help 
feeling that your having been kept out of your 
money all this time has been in some ways a good 
thing for the family." 

" I am sorry for the family, but I cannot accept 
payment from you on behalf of one of its members. 
Aunt Matilda," said Mr. March, firmly. 

"Yes, I thought you would most likely say that. 
It is ridiculous of you; but I won't waste time in 
arguing the point, because it is of so little practical 
importance. You can't prevent me from leaving 
you what I choose, and I can make Oliver a suffi- 
cient allowance until I die." 

"You wind things up as easily and confidently 
as if you were writing a novel or a play!" 

" It is much as if I were. The situation is such 
that the personages can hardly help acting as I 
want them to do." 

"Including Mr. Barham and your humble 
servant?" 

"Why not? You are elderly men both of you, 
and the old people always have to give way to the 
young ones in real life, as well as in fiction." 

"You will find, I think, that Mr. Barham does 
not take that view of real life. As for me, you 
have not, I admit, left me a leg to stand upon; yet 
there are parts which even I must respectfully 
decline to play. I really cannot propose to Mr. 
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Barham, as a reason for his holding his tongue 
about our disgrace and his own wrongs, that our 
respective children should make a match of it." 

"Don't then. Very likely the suggestion will 
come from him, and if it doesn't, I don't see what 
is to prevent Oliver and the girl from taking the 
law into their own hands. You are something of a 
cynic, Philip. I suppose you have had to be in 
self-defence, and because your married life was 
not a particularly happy one, just as I have had to 
play at being a close-fisted, sinister sort of old 
woman until the character has become a second 
nature to me — but don't we both know in our 
hearts that of all human passions love is by far 
the strongest ?" 

"Perhaps — while it lasts," Mr. March as- 
sented, with a smile. 

"It is capable of lasting long enough to beat 
down everything that stands in its way," Lady 
Warden declared. 

She had, at all events, earned the right to say 
so, and Mr. March, surveying her bent, fragile 
person, could not but admire and marvel at the 
constancy which had carried her through a life- 
long ordeal. What recompense, he wondered, had 
she obtained, or did she think that she had ob- 
tained, for her astounding self-abnegation ? He 
had not the heart to inquire, nor, if he had done 
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so, could she have given him any intelligent reply; 
for the truth was that her idol had treated her as 
all slaves, be their devotion and fidelity never so 
great, must expect to be treated. 

She was, however, satisfied — triumphant even. 
Mr. March saw that in the strange, subdued 
radiance of her withered face; he saw it again 
when he stood beside her, some days later, while 
the remains of his late great-uncle were being com- 
mitted to the family vault, and, realising in part 
what she must have undergone, he could have 
echoed that deceased reprobate^s last exclamation 
of "Well done, MattieT' It might be owned that 
she had indeed done as well as she could for the 
dead, if it was impossible to share her optimistic 
anticipations with regard to survivors. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
What Could Not Be 

MR. BARHAM'S engagements in the City 
compelled him to breakfast at an early 
hour in the morning. This, at least, was his pro- 
fessed excuse for the habit into which he had fallen 
of swallowing a few slices of dry toast and several 
cups of tea before his son and his daughter were 
dressed, but his real reason, it may be surmised, 
was that which actuates a great many of us who 
have adopted a similar custom. One must really 
be in tolerably good spirits and tolerably free from 
care to enjoy the society of one's fellow-creatures 
at the first meal of the day, and poor Barham was 
neither the one nor the other. So Jack and 
Teresa had the dining-room in Rutland Gate all 
to themselves one sunny morning, and were able 
to read their letters in somewhat greater comfort 
than would have been theirs had a certain pair of 
keen, inquiring eyes been watching them. 

"They have had some good rain round about 
Hobart," Jack announced, looking up from the 
sheet which he had been perusing. "Not before 
it was needed, Elliot says.*' 
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Teresa looked surprised; for the man whom he 
named was not amongst their few intimates in 
Tasmania. "Do you correspond with Mr. 
Elliot?" she asked. 

"Not regularly; but I wanted him to execute a 
commission for me, which he has done much more 
promptly than I expected. It*s no such easy mat- 
ter nowadays to get hold of enough platypus skins 
to make a rug; but I knew that if anybody could 
manage it, he could. I don't think I told you, 
did I ? — that when we were at Malta I promised 
to get Miss March one of those rugs, if possible.*' 

He certainly had not mentioned that circum- 
stance to his sister; nor perhaps would he have 
done so now, had he not desired to utilise her as 
an intermediary. " If you are writing," he went 
on, with elaborate nonchalance, "you might just 
mention that the parcel has arrived, and will be 
forwarded as soon as I can get it from the agents." 

" I don't think I shall be writing to Gladys for 
some time," Teresa answered. "What does a 
platypus rug cost. Jack ?" 

" Oh, I don't know; a good one might come to 
about fifty pounds. Father has been showering 
gold upon me to such an extent lately that the 
price of things doesn't seem to matter any longer." 

"Poor father! Ah, and I am afraid it is poor 
you, too, Jack!" 
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She got up, walked round the table and stood 
behind her brother, with her arm about his neck. 

"Poor all of us! And there isn't the least little 
bit of hope for any one of us, you know." 

"I never for one moment imagined that there 
was any for me,'* Jack returned, laughing quite 
cheerfully; "so Fm no worse off than I was at first. 
I am an idiot, of course — that I can't help — 
but I was never such an idiot as to suppose that 
she could care a straw for the sort of fellow that 
I am." 

"You are the sort of fellow," Teresa warmly 
returned, " of whom any girl in the world might 
be proud. But — but I am afraid " 

"Oh, dear, yes; nothing would have made any 
difference, I know. Don't waste pity upon me; 
I shall be all right. Only I should like her to have 
the rug." 

It crossed Teresa's mind that a rug was no in- 
appropriate gift for one so constitutionally cold; 
but she did not just then feel much inclined to 
dispatch that or anything else to her friend. Her 
friend was still her friend; yet their recent inter- 
view had convinced her that Gladys looked upon 
any closer tie between them as a sheer impossibility, 
and although she was of the same opinion, its 
expression had not failed to hurt her a little. She 
said : 
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•'Well, the sooner we remove what is left of us 
from this field of general defeat the better. Have 
you heard when we are to sail ?*' 

Jack was without information on that head. 
What he had heard, by a side-wind, was that 
Oliver March was returning to England; but he 
thought it wiser, upon the whole, not to mention 
this to his sister. The news, however, had al- 
ready reached her, upon the very best authority; 
and indeed that was why she could neither linger 
at the breakfast table nor express all the sympathy 
that she felt for a fellow-martyr. 

Martyrdom was not, she thought, much too 
strong a term to apply to the trial which she must 
forthwith go out and face. She had courage and a 
strong will, and her duty was absolutely clear to 
her; so that she was fairly well equipped to meet 
one whose will was also strong and whose con- 
stancy remained unshaken. But none the less 
did she recognise that only by driving a knife into 
her own heart could she save him from irremediable 
disaster. Also she knew very well that she must 
expect no thanks from him for her pains. 

Thus with a firm step and a firm purpose she 
left the house and, calling a hansom, had herself 
driven as far as the Birdcage Walk. It was near 
the bridge in St. James's Park that she was to 
meet Oliver, summoned thither by a missive re- 
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ceived from him that morning. He was in Lon- 
don; he had obtained the Aldershot billet; his 
brief note was confident, joyous, perhaps just a 
shade imperious in tone. And a rough disillu- 
sionment awaited him, alas! It would have been 
more prudent, no doubt, to decline the assigna- 
tion and to say what had to be said through the 
chill agency of pen, ink, and paper; but too much 
must not be asked of poor human nature. Teresa, 
after debating the point, had decided to allow her- 
self the privilege of looking upon his face once 
more. Ah, what a handsome, high-bred face it 
was I Mentally she bestowed other and more 
affectionate adjectives upon it as it appeared to 
her in the misty London sunlight, and as she noted 
with an almost remorseful pang that it was illu- 
mined from within by a radiance which was its 
homage to the sight of her own. Was she glad or 
sorry that the redundant presence of the general 
public made it quite impossible for them to greet 
one another in any warmer fashion than by a 
long and eloquent hand-clasp ? Oliver, at any 
rate, made no secret of his sentiments upon the 
subject. 

" It is an odious place to have asked you to come 

to,*' he said impatiently, after a swift interchange 

of somewhat superfluous questions and answers 

which may be left to the reader's imagination; 
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"but I couldn^t think of any other within reach. 
London, unfortunately, isn*t Malta/* 

"I wish it were!" sighed Teresa. "But it will 
do as well, perhaps." 

He seemed to think that it might be made to do 
well enough for immediate requirements. He 
led her to a seat beside the lake which was not in- 
deed secluded, but which was at least removed a 
little from the pedestrian thoroughfare, and stated 
his plan of campaign with military conciseness. 
With as little delay as might be, his father and 
Mr. Barham were to be advised that human con- 
duct cannot he regulated by considerations of ex- 
pediency alone, and that when people are old 
enough to know their own minds they must be 
allowed to have their own way. 

"We shall be told, of course, that it is out of the 
question for us to have our own way. Well, our 
rejoinder must be that we are very sorry, but that 
we mean to take it. As we are not asking for 
money, they have no whip in their hands to crack 
over us, and I think I may say for my father that, 
happen what may, he won't quarrel with us. As 
for Mr. Barham, he ought to be in a more reason- 
able frame of mind now that he has been obliged 
to abandon all attempts at altering ascertained 
facts." 

"Perhaps he ought," said Teresa, "but I can 
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assure you that he isn't. Besides, I don't feel 
that we are so much divided by him or by Mr. 
March as by what you call the ascertained facts. 
Do you remember what I told you in the Maglio 
Gardens?" 

"Quite well. You said you would never marry 
anybody but me." 

"Ah, but I also said that I could never marry 
you unless my grandfather's innocence was proved. 
I couldn't marry you now, Oliver — not even if I 
could see my way to forsaking my father." 

This first line of defence was, of course, a very 
weak one. The most devoted of daughters does 
not refuse a man whom she loves rather than leave 
her home, and although she may well refuse that 
man rather than bring real or fancied disgrace 
upon him, she must advance other reasons for her 
refusal if she expects him to acquiesce in it. Teresa, 
after passages which brought her within perilous 
distance of surrender, was fain to change her 
ground. 

"It can't be!" she exclaimed; "really it can't! 
Don't you think it would be better for us both to 
acknowledge that it can't? I release you from 
your promise, which indeed I never took as a 
promise; won't you release me from mine?" 

"Certainly I will," Oliver replied, gravely and 
stiffly, " if you wish me to do so." 
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"I do wish it," she declared; "there is nothing 
else to be done that I can see/' And then, before 
he could make any rejoinder, " Did you ever happen 
to meet Lord John Stourton?'* she inquired. 

"Yes, I came across him once or twice in South 
Africa. Rather an ass, but not a bad sort of fel- 
low. Why do you ask ?" 

"Only because he wants me to marry him. I 
daresay he is what you call rather an ass, for he 
doesn't seem to care in the least who people's 
grandfathers were; but I agree with you that he 
isn't at all a bad sort of fellow." 

"Do you want me to understand that you are 
thinking of accepting him ? What can the at- 
traction be, I wonder! His courtesy title?" 

"Well, when one cannot have just what one 
would like, other things may be attractive, I sup- 
pose — titles, admiration, all sorts of things which 
you would despise, no doubt. Women are less exact- 
ing and more easily pleased than men, I think." 

"That is not the general opinion, is it i How- 
ever, I will prove to you that I, at least, am not 
exacting. Give me your word of honour that you 
are willing or even not unwilling to marry Stourton, 
and I shall have absolutely no more to say. Be- 
cause then I shall know for certain that you cannot 
really love me. Meanwhile, let me tell you, 
Teresa, that I have no nose for red herrings." 
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Poor Teresa's tactics were not turning out very 
successfully; nor could she think of any alternative 
ones worth essaying. "I am not good at telling 
lies!** she exclaimed, in despair. "You know 
how I love you, and if I were to say I didn't you 
would never believe me. But do believe — you 
must believe — that I will not marry you. Never 
mind the reasons; let them be good or bad or in- 
different; only believe that I will not, and let me 

go." 
After all, she had her feet upon the firm rock 

there. Protest, entreat and command as he might, 
he could not make her will bend to his, and the 
end of it was that he had to let her go. The 
Maglio Gardens goldfish enjoy privileges which 
are not open to the ducks on the ornamental water 
in St. James's Park; proceedings to which recourse 
may safely be had in the former locality are scarcely 
employed in the latter, save by amorous guards- 
men and nurse-maids; so these two lovers could 
but part, as they had met, with a shake of the hand. 
Not for long though, one of them stoutly af- 
firmed. He relinquished nothing, he despaired 
of nothing; he refused to believe that when he 
should make the demand that he intended to make 
of Mr. Barham he would be left without the sup- 
port which he was entitled to claim. Teresa only 
said " Good-bye," trusting herself no further. The 
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plan with which she had set out had proved a 
complete fiasco; but it had been a somewhat stupid 
and unworthy plan, perhaps. The essential thing 
was that the man whom she loved should be pre- 
vented from taking a chivalrous, but calamitous 
step, and she was strong enough to make sure of 
that, she thought. Never willingly would she set 
eyes upon him or hold parley with him again. 
They would forget one another in time, for the 
simple reason that, if they lived long enough, they 
would not be able to help it, and if oblivion is apt 
to come sooner to an active man than to a solitary 
woman, why, so much the better. 

Oblivious, for the time being, of everybody and 
everything in the world, with one exception, Oliver 
strode along Pall Mall, and would have cut his 
own father dead, had he been allowed to do so. 
But Mr. March, to whom the encounter was not 
wholly unwelcome, caught him by the arm, saying: 

" Back already ? Come into the club and listen 
what I have to tell you. You won't like it, I am 
afraid, but that can't be helped." 

When, at the end of some twenty minutes, 
Oliver had heard all that his father had to tell him, 
he frankly confessed that he did not like it a bit. 
There are, of course, black sheep in most families; 
still, one would rather not find that one's own has 
been afflicted with such a very dark member of the 
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species as the late Charles March appeared to have 
been. Circumstances, moreover, imparted to the 
discovery a personal bearing of which the results 
were not easy to foretell. 

"I suppose you have seen Mr. Barham," he 
said at length. 

Mr. March made a grimace. "Not yet; that 
pleasing experience awaits me. But I need hardly 
say that I am in London for the express purpose of 
seeing him, and I shall get the thing over as soon 
as I have fortified myself by a mutton chop, for 
which I have no appetite." 

" He will insist upon the whole story being made 
public." 

"Naturally he will. So should I, if I were 
he." 

"There is one thing," observed Oliver pres- 
ently, "which I may as well say at once; I am 
going to marry Teresa if she will have me, in spite 
of everything." 

Mr. March smiled. "How you remind me of 
Malta! I can only answer, as I did then, that I 
really don't see how you can. It is true, that 
Aunt Matilda proposes to enrich you and thinks 
that by offering Mr. Barham a son-in-law we shall 
persuade him to pocket the obloquy which he 
might transfer to us; but her scheme does not 
sound to me a promising one." 
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" Oh, he won't make any bargain of that sort," 
Oliver agreed. 

"Nor, I imagine, would you relish even the ap- 
pearance of suggesting it to him. No, my dear 
boy, I am sorry for you and to a great extent I 
sympathise with you; but" — he shrugged his 
shoulders — " there are things that one cannot 
do." 

Oliver said no more, and soon went his way. 
He had inherited a good deal of his father's char- 
acter, and in this matter he could not but be of his 
father's mind. For Teresa's sake, he had been 
ready to face poverty and even to take his share of 
such disgrace as may attach to an alliance with a 
convict's granddaughter. He had, to be sure, 
asked her also to make some sacrifices for him; 
still, his had been the heau role. Now that their 
positions were reversed, and that the stigma had 
been shifted from her family to his own, he in- 
stinctively shrank back. People who really love 
one another ought not to be divided by transgres- 
sions for which they are in no way answerable ? 
Perhaps not; yet it was no longer for him to make 
the assertion. There are things that one cannot 
do. 
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The Irreconcilahles 

KNOWN to many meA are the sensations 
which attend advancing into action, and to 
all the world those which accompany the ringing 
of the dentist's doorbell. We are not heroes, most 
of us; but as, on the other hand, we are not going 
to run away, we may perhaps be permitted to feel 
how very much we should like to do so. Sym- 
pathy and compassion, therefore, should not be 
denied to Mr. March, who, as he stood on the 
steps of a certain house in Rutland Gate, absurdly 
hoped to hear that its tenant was not at home. 
Mr. Barham, however, was smoking his after- 
luncheon pipe in his own room, and into his pres- 
ence the visitor, preceded by a card and a verbal 
request, was straightway ushered. 

The two men surveyed one another very much 
after the fashion of a couple of terriers who, while 
not precisely desiring a fight, suspect that there is 
going to be one. " I won't begin unless you do," 
the inferior animals always seem to say as they 
advance on tiptoe, with bristling backs, "but you 
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must please to understand that I can tolerate no 
liberties." Mr. March made a very slight move- 
ment as if to extend his hand, but meeting with no 
responsive gesture, put it behind his back again. 
He was then motioned to a chair, and his adver- 
sary opened the proceedings by saying: 

" I presume, sir, that you have called about the 
money which has been paid over to your bankers. 
You contend, I believe, that it is not legally owing 
to you. My answer is that the law has virtually 
pronounced it so. You will recollect my telling 
you that I should claim the amount back the mo- 
ment that I was in a position to show that the law 
has made a mistake. Well, sir, I have done my 
level best to get into such a position, and I have 
had to acknowledge that the difficulties are too 
many for me. You are aware of that, perhaps .?" 

"Yes, but " 

"Be so good as to let me speak, Mr. March. 
What I wish to say is this: I am as firmly con- 
vinced of my father's innocence to-day as I have 
been all my life; but I recognise that the verdict 
has gone against me, just as it went against him, 
and when I lose I pay. Consequently, you will 
only waste your time and mine by arguing. If 
you don't think yourself entitled to the money — 
and, mind you, I have never asserted that you were 
entitled to it in equity — give it away in charity, 
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chuck it into the Thames, do anything you like 
with it, except one thing. Don't attempt to force 
it back upon me, that's all. Because you won't 
succeed, and you may provoke me into saying 
things which I would as soon not say." 

"All this, Mr. Barham," returned the other 
mildly, "happens to be quite beside the mark. 
I am here in order to say what I can assure you 
that I would very much rather not say, and to 
supply you with the proofs which you have been 
unable to procure for yourself. In a word, it now 
turns out that you were right, and that we were 
wrong. Your father, it seems, was punished for 
an offence at which he must, I take it, have con- 
nived to some extent;' but he was undoubtedly 
guiltless of defrauding our family for his own ad- 
vantage. The real delinquent was his fellow- 
trustee, my late great-uncle." 

Barham banged his closed fist down upon the 
writing-table, while his eyes blazed with joy and 
triumph. "I knew it!" he shouted; "from the 
moment that I started to make investigations I 
could have sworn that that man was at the bottom 
of the business! Well, Mr. March, I am not quite 
the obstinate, deluded fool that you took me for, 
eh ? I told no lie when I said that my father had 
been made a scapegoat. I have a better right, 
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after all, to hold up my head than some other 
people — what?" 

Mr. March inclined his own under the antici- 
pated blast. "You have all manner of rights, 
Mr. Barham," he replied. "Amongst others, 
that which I hope you will exercise at your earliest 
convenience of removing a large sum of money 
belonging to you from my banker's care. What 
caused you to entertain suspicions of my Uncle 
Charles I cannot tell; but " 

"Why, to begin with, his having committed 
suicide when he did," interrupted Barham scorn- 
fully. "I should have thought that might have 
aroused suspicions on the part of anybody who 
wasn't determined to admit none." 

" Possibly, but I believe he was supposed at the 
time to have lost his own small fortune through 
the alleged defalcations of the family lawyer. He 
was not supposed to have committed suicide, and, 
as a matter of fact, he did not." 

"You may bet your last sixpence that he did, 
sir!" 

" It would be rather ill-advised of me to do that, 
seeing that I attended his funeral yesterday. Let 
me give you the whole truth as succinctly as I can. 
My uncle's extraordinary influence over Mr. 
Drake enabled him, it appears, to obtain possession 
of the trust funds, which he gradually appropriated, 
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pretending, one must assume, that he did so for 
purposes of speculative investment. The sudden 
crash may have taken him by surprise, and he 
probably thought that he would have no chance 
of clearing himself, were he to appear as a witness 
at the trial. Therefore he fell out of a boat on a 
dark night. But instead of committing suicide, 
as you take it for granted that he did, or being 
accidently drowned, as it was generally believed 
that he had been, he swam ashore and not long 
afterwards made his appearance at the house of 
Lady Warden, who lives in my neighbourhood, 
and whom I have always been accustomed to call 
my aunt, although we are not really related. She 
would, I used to be told, have married Uncle 
Charles if he had lived; there was a romance con- 
nected with their youth to which she has remained 
faithful all through her long life. Well, Uncle 
Charles came to her, a ruined fugitive, confessing 
what he had done and craving shelter. No doubt 
you will say that she ought to have refused — if 
for no other reason, because screening him in- 
volved the sacrifice of his unfortunate accomplice. 
I do not contradict you; I have only to say that 
she did not refuse. From that day forth she de- 
voted herself to the one object of keeping his exist- 
ence a secret, and the amazing thing is that she 
was successful. By affecting habits of rigid se- 
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elusion and eccentricity, she made a sort of wilder- 
ness of her abode, which soon acquired the name 
of being haunted, and so, year after year, she con- 
trived to harbour a guest who was not always 
prudent and whose escape from casual discovery 
seems almost incredible. He died in extreme old 
age only the other day. It is a strange story, but 
an absolutely true one." 

Mr. Barham drew a long breath. "There are 
documentary proofs of its truth, I presume ?" was 
his comment. 

"None, so far as I am aware. If your father 
had held any, he would surely have produced 
them, and it stands to reason that my uncle would 
have destroyed all incriminating papers to which 
he had access." 

"Trust him for that, the rascal! Then, if there 
was no actual evidence against him, why was he 
afraid to show himself.?" 

" I cannot tell you. Evidence may have existed 
during the early stages, and afterwards he would 
have seen the impossibility of explaining away his 
disappearance at a crisis when no innocent man 
would have disappeared. Perhaps also he was 
afraid of being called upon to make good the 
amount for which he was jointly responsible." 

"H'm! — well, you knew, of course, that he 
couldn't do that; so he hadn't much to fear from 
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you, and now that he has nothing to fear from me 
either, you take me into your confidence. Why, 
I wonder?" 

"I hope, Mr. Barham, you do not think I was 
in his and Lady Warden's secret." 

" Do you tell me that you were not, sir .? Do 
you tell me that if that villain had been still alive, 
you would have denounced him and pocketed 
your accursed family pride — much your family 
has to be proud of! — for the sake of mere vulgar 
honesty?" 

Mr. March had no difficulty in answering the 
first question. "I give you my word of honour 
as a gentleman," he replied, " that until a few days 
ago no shadow of a doubt about my great-uncle's 
having been drowned before I was born ever 
crossed my mind." But he felt constrained to 
add : " How I should have acted if the truth had 
come to my knowledge sooner I hardly dare to 
say. I can only hope that I should have done my 
duty and been thankful that it was not forced 
upon me." 

"Is that so?" Barham returned, with a some- 
what softened intonation. "And why, may I ask, 
do you come to me now with a tale which, so far 
as I can make out, you might still have managed 
to keep to yourself?" 

"You put the oddest questions to me, Mr. Bar- 
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ham! I cannot, unfortunately, make any repara- 
tion to your father; but I do claim to be what you 
call vulgarly honest, and that is why I am here/* 

"Not because you thought that certain com- 
plications between your son and my daughter 
might enable us to do business, then ?" 

"Most certainly not, Mr. Barham. If there 
were any hope of getting you to realise how ex- 
tremely offensive such a suggestion is to me, I 
would make the attempt; but perhaps I may be 
considered as having forfeited the right to take 
offence. I have come here for the purpose of 
righting an old wrong, so far as it is in my power 
to do so, and for no other purpose whatever. If 
I cannot furnish you with the proofs which you 
naturally require, that is no fault of mine. What 
I am ready to do is to hand you a written and 
signed statement — I have already drawn it up, 
in fact — which should, I think, suffice to con- 
vince anybody who may read it that your father 
ought never to have been sentenced to transpor- 
tation.'" 

Barham, with his hands in his pockets, took a 
couple of turns up and down the room. "Well, 
sir," he said at length, "I believe you. I don't 
know that you could have done more than you 
have done. Perhaps, on your side, you'll believe 
that I have no wish to be offensive. Most likely 
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you won't, though. If you have brought that 
statement you were speaking of with you I'll just 
run my eye over it." 

Mr. March silently laid the paper upon the 
table, and Barham was not more than a few sec- 
onds about taking in the purport. 

"Yes," said he, nodding, "there's no equivoca- 
tion about this. Do I understand that I am at 
liberty to make any use I please of it ? To pub- 
lish it in the Australian and Tasmanian news- 
papers, for instance.?" 

" In every newspaper in the world, if you like, 
Mr. Barham. I can neither impose restrictions 
nor ask favours." 

Barham began to pace to and fro again, with 
knitted brows. "Now look here, Mr. March," 
he said, coming to a standstill, "we haven't much 
in common, you and I. By your way of thinking, 
I'm a coarse, bad-mannered, vindictive sort of 
fellow — oh! yes, don't trouble to be polite; that's 
what you think of me, right enough, and maybe I 
haven't quite as much veneration for you and your 
like as most people seem to have over here. All the 
same, I can appreciate your behaviour in this 
matter. There was nothing that I can see to pre- 
vent you from keeping your mouth shut, except 
that you are an honourable man. I don't sup- 
pose you want to be praised for that; I'm an hon- 
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ourable man myself, and I should have done just 
what you have done if I had been in your place. 
But will you try for one moment to imagine your- 
self in mine. If you can, you will understand that 
it isn't over and above easy for me to be generous. 
From my boyhood up, you see, I have had to bear 
the burden of being a convict's son, and though 
my shoulders are pretty broad, I don't mind con- 
fessing that they have been galled at times. Over 
and over again I have had to take no notice of 
hinted insults which would have made your blood 
boil; more than that, I have had to see my daugh- 
ter slighted and avoided by people who would 
have been glad to be her friends if the truth had 
been known. And all the time, remember, I was 
persuaded in my own mind that we didn't deserve 
to be treated as we were. Now I can prove that 
we never deserved it. I ask you, is it right or 
reasonable that I should suppress that proof for 
the sake of sparing your feelings ?" 

"I think," answered Mr. March, without hesi- 
tation, "that for your daughter's sake, if not for 
your own, you are simply bound to make it public. 
I should unquestionably do so if I were situated 
as you are." 

Never before had the two men been so near to 
one another. Their eyes met and their hands 
were within an ace of following suit. But with 
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Barham's next words the gulf which nature and 
temperament had placed between them began to 
widen once more. 

"Well," he resumed, "you see how I am situated. 
For all that, I should like to spare you if I could; 
because, as I say, you have behaved like an hon- 
ourable man, and honourable men aren't as com- 
mon as they ought to be. Frankly, now have you 
any proposal to make ?" 

Mr. March instantly shrank back into his shell. 
There was, of course, a proposal which might be 
made, and Lady Warden's expressed intentions 
with regard to money had rendered it in some 
degree easier of suggestion; but not by him could 
it be put forward. Was Mr. Barham hinting at 
it ? If so, he must be made to understand that 
hints would not do. He therefore replied rather 
coldly: 

"Thank you; I have said all that I had to say." 

Barham flung away from him and sat down. 
"Offensive again, eh .?" he remarked, with a short 
laugh. "It must be very offensive to you, I sup- 
pose, that we Colonials don't see where the differ- 
ence between one son of Adam and another comes 
in; but we don't. I'm not ambitious of securing 
an aristocratic son-in-law; maybe if I were, I could 
find one with a handle to his name easily enough. 
However, that's neither here nor there. I told 
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you months ago that I had no use for Captain 
March; it seems rather odd that you should 
imagine I am hankering after him under the al- 
tered circumstances/' 

"Believe me, Mr. Barham, I imagine nothing 
of the kind." 

"Oh, indeed! I was afraid from your manner 
that you did. As you didn't, I beg your pardon, 
and I will take this opportunity of mentioning, 
with your permission, that I regard my daughter 
as standing upon a footing of absolute equality 
with any man or woman in England." 

"Ah, I have no such high ideas. I walk con- 
tentedly behind the last shopkeeper who has been 
created a baronet or a knight bachelor, and I 
think that, upon the whole, inequality of rank is a 
wholesome ordinance. At any rate, bluster does 
not avail to abolish what may not happen to suit 
us." 

"I am not blustering," returned Barham, a 
little ashamed. "I am merely stating a fact. 
Well, we should never understand one another. 
You have no request to make, then, with reference 
to my use of the information with which you have 
supplied me .?" 

Mr. March rose and shook his head. "You are 
at liberty, of course, to use it in any way that you 
may think fit," he replied. 
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He moved towards the door, which Barham 
hastened to open for him. 

"Well, then," said the latter, "request or no 
request, I'll do this for you; TU make no public 
announcement in England. I shall be going back 
home almost immediately, and the odds are that 
you will never hear of us again. It seems to me 
that we may cry quits upon that. I haven't 
thanked you, and I don't want you to thank me; 
but I should like to shake hands with you at part- 
ing, if you can bring yourself to condescend so 
far." 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

Old Heads and Toung Ones 

JACK BARHAM walked across Hyde Park 
with the loose-Hmbed stride which might have 
betrayed his origin to passers-by, had one amongst 
a thousand of them chanced to know how Austra- 
lians usually move. He had been satisfying him- 
self that a package consigned to him from the other 
side of the world had been delivered in good condi- 
tion, had given directions for it to be forwarded 
to Rutland Gate, and was now feeling tolerably 
cheerful, slender though his excuses for cheerful- 
ness were. But everything is relative here below, 
and when one has expected nothing, a few lines of 
priceless handwriting may well take rank as a 
windfall. Upon that acquisition he might surely 
count; for he had been thinking to himself that, 
after all, he might legitimately post a note to Miss 
March, instead of persuading Teresa to do so on 
his behalf, and an answer, however brief, could 
hardly be denied to him. He proposed, more- 
over, to say a word or two in that same note with 
reference to hopes which he had not yet aban- 
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doned. Many recent signs had convinced him 
that his father's opposition was weakening; Oliver 
was or would soon be in England; Teresa, despite 
a comprehensible attitude of reserve, would not 
hold out against entreaties which were pretty sure 
to be addressed to her; it only remained for Gladys 
to bring the requisite pressure to bear upon Mr. 
March. The chief obstacle, of course, was Mr. 
March's obstinate refusal to accept payment of 
a debt; for it really is not possible, this sensible 
young man reflected, for people to marry without 
an income, and in the present instance it might be 
next door to impossible for them to do so without 
some sort of grudging parental sanction. Mr. 
March therefore must, by hook or by crook, be 
induced to take what belonged to him, and Jack 
did not quite see his way to achieve that feat un- 
aided. 

He was nearing the paternal door when the very 
last person whom he expected to see stepped forth 
from it and advanced towards him. Surprise 
and interrogation were so vividly depicted upon 
his face that Mr. March, who did not seem dis- 
pleased at meeting him, at once answered the 
question which had not been articulately put. 

"Yes," he said, "I have been calling upon your 
father. A strange thing for me to do, you will 
think; but other people have been doing such 
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strange things that I have found myself drawn 
into the current. You will hear from Mr. Bar- 
ham what has happened. That is, unless you 
prefer to hear it from me.'' 

Jack's preference for the latter channel of in- 
formation was the more unhesitatingly expressed 
because he divined that Mr. March wished him 
to make that choice. In truth Mr. March had a 
desire, the exact cause of which may not have been 
very clear to himself, to exchange a few words 
with the member of the Barham family whom he 
had always liked best; for the interview which had 
just come to an end had left him vaguely dissatis- 
fied, vaguely aware of having played a misunder- 
stood part in it. So he asked Jack to cross over 
into the Park with him, and there, while they 
paced slowly along beneath the trees, unfolded 
for the second time the history of his deceased 
relative's transgressions. 

"Your father," he wound up by saying, "has 
met me in a spirit of which I can make no com- 
plaint. He promised quite spontaneously to re- 
frain from taking measures of publicity in this 
country, although I gathered that he intends to 
insert some announcement in the Australian 
papers. I am not altogether sure that the same 
thing ought not to be done here. What do you 
think?" 
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"Well, since you ask me, Mr. March," an- 
swered Jack, who had hitherto remained silent 
and who, out of consideration for his companion, 
was trying to look less jubilant than he felt, "I 
should say much better not. Father will want 
to clear himself amongst his own neighbours — 
that's only right and fair; but nobody in London 
knows or cares what his antecedents were, and I 
doubt very much whether he will ever come here 
again. An announcement in the papers would 
be most unpleasant for you, and it wouldn't do 
him any real good." 

"Yes," assented Mr. March, "I am inclined to 
agree with you. Nevertheless, I hope you and he 
will believe that I do not for a moment dispute his 
right to exercise his own discretion in the matter." 

"He generally does that, sir," observed Jack, 
with a smile. "There's one thing that occurs to 
me," he added, "and that is that my grandfather 
doesn't come out of this with entirely clean hands. 
You do, of course, and so does my father; but I 
should think you must both feel that the less said 
the better now about an ugly business which was 
forgotten long ago." 

"Really," answered Mr, March, "it is beyond 
me to say, or even conjecture, how your father 
feels. My own feeling is — well, that I am being 
let down very easily." 
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That, in truth, was his feeling, confessed half 
involuntarily. Aunt Matilda's fortune, whether 
he himself chose to accept any part of it or not, 
was assured to his son; Uncle Charles had been 
interred with singularly little fuss or stir; the Bar- 
hams were about to depart, bag and baggage, and 
possible echoes from Antipodean journals were 
unlikely to reflect any great discredit upon him 
or his family. Oh, yes, he was being let down 
easily — if indeed he was being let down at all. 
But would it not be more accurate, he wondered, 
with a twinge of compunction, to say that he was 
hoisted up ? 

No such disobliging innuendo came from Jack, 
nor did that sagacious young man deem it wise to 
make any allusion to a subject which his com- 
panion may have been expecting him to introduce. 
But, after some further observations of a nature 
similar to his former ones, he ventured to ask : 

"Would it be possible for me to run down to 
Sussex and back in a day, Mr. March ? When I 
saw her last. Miss March said she would rather 
Hke to have one of our Tasmanian fur rugs, and, 
as it has just arrived, I thought, if you had no ob- 
jection, I might hand it over to her myself. That 
would give me an opportunity of saying good-bye, 
and — er — thanking you and her for all your 
kindness." 
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With considerable trepidation Jack awaited a 
reply to his speech, which sounded to him both 
audacious and infelicitously worded, although he 
did not, oddly enough, see any absurdity in talking 
about the kindness of which he honestly believed 
that he had been the recipient. But Mr. March, 
touched, remorseful, and slightly embarrassed, 
hastened to answer: 

"It is quite possible to lunch at Brockhurst and 
return to London in time for a late dinner; but it 
is a more comfortable plan to stay the night. 
Won't you allow us to have the pleasure of putting 
you up to-morrow, or on any other day that may 
suit you better ? My daughter, I am sure, will be 
delighted to see you and very grateful to you for 
having remembered a wish which I daresay she 
herself has forgotten.'* 

Jack's heart gave such a leap that he had some 
ado to keep his voice steady while he made suitable 
acknowledgments. Something better than a sheet 
of notepaper was to be his, then, after all; some- 
thing very much better was to be his sister's, he 
hoped. That she and her lover would suffer 
themselves to be parted now that the main im- 
pediment had been removed from their path was 
hardly to be supposed; yet he had wit enough to 
understand that there still remained a little work 
for diplomacy to accomplish, and a conference 
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with Miss March to that end seemed highly ad- 
visable. Jack passed for being rather dull, and 
he certainly was so in his own opinion, but it was 
surely rather clever of him to perceive, as he did, 
that without skilful intervention no advance could 
ever be made on either side by persons who were 
in their hearts eager for an alliance. 

He would have been confirmed in his reading 
of the situation if he had overheard what was 
passing at that moment between his father and 
Teresa. 

"Upon my word," Barham was saying, "one 
would think that I had been giving you bad news, 
instead of good! * Not only does it turn out that 
I was right all along and that our record is as good 
as anybody's, but the very people whom we were 
supposed to have injured prove to have been our 
injurers, — and you look as glum as if you pre- 
ferred defeat to victory." 

" I am more glad about your victory than I can 
say," Teresa declared, " and of course your news 
is very good for us all. It isn't that; it's — it's 
the way you take it." 

"The way I take it ? It's the way you take it 
that beats me. In what way ought I to take it, 
according to your ideas, pray?" 

"Well, don't you see what a bitter pill this must 
be for Mr. March ? And don't you think we owe 
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him some thanks for having told us at once What 
he wasn't really obliged to tell us ?" 

"Who denies it? Not I, at all events. I told 
him he had acted honourably and I promised that 
he should have no annoyance in this country if I 
could help it. If England likes to go on believing 
that Mr. Charles March was an honest man, and 
that Richard Drake was a thief, England is wel- 
come. In all conscience, could I say more ?'* 

"I suppose you couldn't," answered Teresa, 
with a sigh. 

Barham fidgetted about the drawing-room, 
whither he had mounted to inform his daughter 
of the startling intelligence that he had received. 
Well enough he knew what was passing through 
her mind, and easy was it for her to guess what 
was in his; yet fear of a quarrel kept them both 
from coming to close quarters. But Barham, 
although he could keep silence upon occasion, 
was ever a poor hand at fencing. 

"It seems to me, Teresa," said he, stationing 
himself in front of her, "that a little of these 
people's overweening pride wouldn't hurt you. 
Do you know why they despise us ? If you don't 
I'll tell you. It isn't, and it never has been, for 
the reason that some folks in Hobart thought they 
had; it's simply and solely because we belong to 
the professional class, whereas they haven't 
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worked with their hands or their heads for God 
knows how many generations. Funny thing to 
be proud of; but there it is. Would you really 
like Captain March to stoop down and offer to 
make you his wife, in spite of it ?" 

Teresa looked up. "Yes, father," she an- 
swered quietly, " I should." 

It cannot be said that Barham was exactly sur- 
prised; but he was sorely chagrined and perplexed. 

"I am sorry to hear you say so," he rejoined; 
"for Captain March isn't going to condescend so 
far. His father gave me to understand as much 
pretty plainly. And if he did " 

"Father," interrupted Teresa, "I am afraid 
you will be angry, but I think I had better tell you 
now that Captain March does wish me to be his 
wife. He wished it when he believed what every- 
body else, except you, believed about my grand- 
father, so I don't think you can fairly say that he 
despised me; but I had pride enough to refuse him 
then. It is different now." 

"Yes, it is," Barham returned, trying to work 
himself up into a passion, "and the difference is 
just this. If he had married you yesterday, he 
and his father would have had a tidy fortune to 
divide between them, whereas if he were to marry 
you to-morrow, he wouldn't get a sixpence. I 
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don't think we shall hear much more of Captain 
March." 

Teresa had the self control to make no rejoinder. 
What rejoinder could she have made to an ac- 
cusation so brutal and unjust, save one which 
would have risked estranging her from the father 
whom she loved, in spite of his injustice and bru- 
tality? So she said nothing, and he resumed 
harshly: 

" I tell you that young man won't come forward 
again; but if he should, it will be with the prospect 
of making a poor bargain, for he will get no settle- 
ments out of me. I grant you that there are limits 
to a father's authority and wishes. If he finds 
that his daughter is bent upon throwing him and 
his wishes overboard at the bidding of another 
man, he may as well hump up his shoulders and 
drop the tiller. What is the use of fighting against 
human nature? Let her make her choice and 
her bargain. He is a fool if he does anything to 
encourage her in her folly, though." 

Teresa, who knew her father, understood why 
he used words so little expressive of his meaning. 
His loneliness had always appealed to her; his 
devotion to her she could not doubt; that he should 
be cut to the heart by her readiness to forsake him 
was as natural as he had just proclaimed that readi- 
ness to be. She was pretty sure, too, that he did 
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not really hold the opinion of Oliver that he pro- 
fessed to hold. Yet, if he insisted upon it, she 
must choose between him and her lover. Human 
nature, and especially feminine nature, is so com- 
plex that no attempt shall be made to define all her 
motives for the choice which she announced. 

"Father," said she, getting up and putting her 
arms round him, "I won't disobey you. I do 
love Oliver, and I can't help it; but I won't marry 
him without your consent." 

"God bless my soul!" exclaimed poor Barham 
perspicuously, if a little ungratefully, "what does 
that amount to but doing your best to drive me 
into a comer?" 
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CHAPTER XXV 
A Gracious Reception 

"T^O you," Mr. March asked his daughter 

A-/ when he returned home, " detect any 
traces of cautery on my poor old denuded scalp ? 
If there aren't any there ought to be, for Mr. Bar- 
ham and his son have been heaping coals of fire 
upon it by the scuttleful." 

"I am so glad!" exclaimed Gladys; "I thought 
they would." 

"Yes, I have noticed that yours is an optimistic 
temperament. As for me, I always expect the 
worst and nearly always get it; so that the turn 
things appear to be taking bewilders me a little. 
What echoes have you of local gossip ? Some 
must have reached you, I presume ?" 

"From what I have heard," answered Gladys, 
"nobody in the neighbourhood has the least sus- 
picion of the truth. The general idea evidently 
is that Uncle Charles must have done something 
scandalous ages ago; but people seem to be less 
interested in his past than in the question of 
whether the ghost survives him or not. They 
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don*t like admitting that the apparition which so 
many of them saw with their own eyes was mere 
flesh and blood after all. No; I don't think there 
is much fear that the secret will be divulged, so long 
as Mr. Barham is willing to keep it And I sup- 
pose he is." 

"What utterly unwarrantable things you sup- 
pose! You are right, though; he is going to let us 
off, he says. Remote Tasmania is to be enlight- 
ened and convinced by the written paper which, 
of course, I had to hand to him; but England is 
not to hear a word from his lips. There is no 
need for me to tell you, I hope, that this concession 
was not made at my request; he volunteered it just 
as I was in the act of leaving him, and I was so 
taken aback that I am afraid I did not even ex- 
press any decent gratitude/' 

" Only when you were in the act of leaving him ? 
Didn't he realise until then that he was almost 
bound to make it on Teresa's and Oliver's ac- 
count.?" 

Mr. March threw up his hands. " For what do 
you take me ? But it is needless to ask. How I 
should behave under the circumstances of the case 
has been obvious from the first to everybody — to 
you, to Aunt Matilda, even to Mr. Barham, who 
accused me point-blank of wishing to suggest that 
his silence should he purchased by a domestic 
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alliance. I am glad to say that he ended by ac- 
quitting me of having harboured such a design, 
andy to do him justice, I am certain that his silence 
was not to be bought on those or any other terms. 
No; it was a free gift on his part, and my head is 
seared!" 

" But they will marry, you know.*' 

Mr. March shrugged his shoulders. "So Oliver 
asserts. I believe, however, I was able to show 
him that a passive attitude was the only one open 
to him now. If you think that advances will be 
made by the Barhams, you are under an illusion, 
I am afraid. You see, the fact is that the man 
considers himself just as good as we are, and in- 
deed he is so rich that most people would probably 
agree with him nowadays. Added to which, he 
has no particular affection for us as a family. Per- 
haps it would be rather odd if he had." 

"Oh, if it depended upon him!*' 

"It does depend upon him, I suspect. Any- 
how, it doesn't and can't depend upon me. I have 
been humbled in the dust; but I am not yet so 
abject as to beg for what you apparently expected 
me to crave. Nor, I venture to think, is Oliver." 

Gladys had not expected her father to crave 

anything. What she had thought probable was 

that Teresa and her brother would present a 

united front to which parental obstinacy would 
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have to yield; but if Oliver, through over-scrupu- 
lousness, was going to hang back at the critical 
moment, tribulation might yet ensue. 

" I must see them,^* she observed reflectively. 

"If by *them^ you mean the Barhams, you will 
see one of them to-morrow,^' Mr. March answered. 
" I met the young man as I was walking from Rut- 
land Gate to the station, and I asked him to come 
down and stay a night with us." 

"What an extraordinary thing for you to do!'* 
exclaimed Gladys, in astonishment. 

"Not so very, was it ? I have a sort of feeling 
for that young man; he strikes me as having in 
many ways the instincts of a gentleman, and — 
he evidently wanted to come. He is bringing you 
a propitiatory offering in the shape of a rug, he 
tells me; so I hope you won't be unkind to him.'* 

" Oh, I shall be delighted to welcome him.'* 

"You haven't always," Mr. March went on, 
with a smile, "been quite as kind to him as you 
might have been. Supposing, to put it forcibly, a 
modest commoner were to become smitten with a 
princess of the blood. That would be bad luck 
for him; but if his presumption carried him to no 
greater length than spreading a rug beneath her 
feet, one would feel that he deserved compassion 
rather than a box on the ear, don't you think so ?" 

This altogether unexpected thrust brought a 
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tinge of pink into Gladys's cheeks. She had not 
given her father credit for so much exercise of his 
observant faculties, and she was surprised into 
answering: 

"I am not a princess, and I am sure I don't 
want to box anybody's ears. But I can't help 
what — what can't be helped, can I ?" 

"I don't suggest that you can," returned Mr. 
March, laughing, " and it is only fair to you to say 
that you did your best. Oh, well, this is no more 
than an episode in the young man's life. Some- 
where in the bush of Tasmania his buxom fate 
awaits him, no doubt; some day he may even 
thank his stars that the vision of his youth could 
not, in the nature of things, develop into a reality, 
and he is quite sensible about it already. But 
remember, please," he continued more gravely, 
"that whatever plots you and he may hatch to- 
gether with the best intentions, one scheme must 
remain absolutely forbidden. Mr. Barham is not 
to think that a single step can be taken to meet 
him either by me or by Oliver. Not even if, by 
an impossibility, he were to be cajoled into mani- 
festing some disposition to meet us." 

Gladys signified assent. The case, she thought, 

was hardly one for cajolery; although it looked as 

if Mr. Barham would have to be persuaded by 

some means or other to re-open negotiations. 
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She would be glad, at any rate, to hear what Jack 
had to say about it, and she supposed that he 
would not have fished for an invitation to Brock- 
hurst unless he had had something practical to say. 
She did him but justice there, for he would not 
have presumed so far for the mere sake of gratify- 
ing certain sentimental longings of his own, and it 
had seemed to him at the time highly probable 
that an interview between Miss March and him- 
self would bring about practical and beneficial 
results. But since then he had had interviews with 
his father and with Teresa which had somewhat 
lessened his confidence in measures which had at 
first sight appeared simple and easy enough. The 
former, while rather uncivilly telling him that he 
might go to Brockhurst or to the devil, if he liked, 
had cautioned him with some vehemence against 
meddling with what was no concern of his. " Of 
course I know what you're after; but if you aren't 
a fool you'll leave it alone; as soon as I want your 
help in the management of my own business I'll 
let you know. Till then you had better stick to 
your own, which seems to consist in offering a 
fifty-guinea rug to a young woman who is deuced 
unlikely to thank you for it. And if you ask your 
sister, I think you'll find that she will say the same." 
Teresa, in fact, had said much the same. Though 
not very communicative, she had given Jack to 
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understand that she was not engaged to Oliver 
March; that she had promised to obey her father, 
happen what might; that nothing of a nature to try 
her good faith was likely to happen, and finally, 
that any intervention with that end in view would 
be regarded by her as an unfriendly act. All of 
which, being interpreted by the light of common 
sense, doubtless meant that she was not going to 
ask Oliver March to marry her. The difficulty 
was that Oliver, reduced once more to poverty 
and in some measure under an obligation to Mr. 
Barham, might quite conceivably hesitate about 
asking her to marry him. Had Jack been aware 
that Oliver was now certain of coming into a con- 
siderable fortune, he would have been reassured; 
but as that circumstance had not been made 
known to him, he reached his destination a trifle 
uneasy in mind and embarrassed in manner. 

Perhaps embarrassment was not altogether 
unbecoming to him in Miss Marches eyes, or it 
may be that she was old-fashioned enough to prac- 
tise what was once upon a time held to be the first 
duty of a hostess. At any rate the young man had 
no reason to complain of his welcome, nor was the 
platypus rug, when unfolded, denied the admira- 
tion which was its due. But what especially re- 
joiced Jack, who had arrived at the somewhat un- 
conventional hour of one o'clock, was to learn 
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that Mr. March's magisterial duties would compel 
him to absent himself immediately after luncheon. 

" I hope to be back by tea-time," that gentleman 
said, after some needless apologies, "and perhaps 
until then it may amuse you to stroll about the 
place. Not that there is much left to look at in 
this tumbledown house, and these neglected 
grounds; still, with the aid of a little imagination, 
you will manage, I daresay, to reconstruct some- 
thing of an interesting past." 

But the present being sufficiently interesting for 
this Colonial visitor, he had, it is to be feared, 
small appreciation to bestow upon the mellow 
beauties and faded glories of Brockhurst. More 
than enough was it for him that Miss March gra- 
ciously proposed to take upon herself the task of 
entertaining him throughout the afternoon, and 
very willingly did he agree to her suggestion that a 
portion of it should be spent in walking over to the 
Dingle to visit Lady Warden. 

"I think Auntie will like to see you," he was 
told, " and you may rather like to hear things from 
her which she doesn't at all mind talking about. 
Only you must not expect her to be ashamed of 
herself, for she isn't." 

Jack laughed. "If I were Lady Warden, I 
should be proud of myself," he declared. " Don't 
you think she has a right to be ?" 
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"I am afraid I do/* Gladys owned; "her pluck 
and her self-sacrifice seem to me to cover a multi- 
tude of sins. All the same, it is your undoubted 
right to call her a wicked old woman." 

Jack had no desire to exercise that right. "I 
can't help hoping/' he tentatively remarked, "that 
such harm as she has done isn't quite irreparable." 

Gladys shook her head. "Ah, I don't know. 
What does your father say?" 

"Nothing vindictive; although But what 

your brother says is more to the purpose, isn't it ? 
I mean, as regards Teresa's future, which is the 
one important thing to me in all this." 

It flashed across Gladys's mind that to the aver- 
age man possibilities even more important might 
have appeared to arise out of the changed con- 
ditions, and that, modest though Jack Barham was, 
he might surely deem himself entitled now to say 
things which the grandson of a convict could not 
have said. But this was only an incidental re- 
flection, causing her to smile indulgently upon 
him as she rejoined: 

"You haven't altered your mind, then ? Well, 
I am sure Oliver hasn't altered his; but I haven't 
seen him yet, and, to tell you the truth, I have my 
doubts as to what he will say when I do. You 
can understand that his position is no longer what 
it was." 
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** That's just it. And I suppose Teresa's posi- 
tion is that she can't very well hold out signals to 
him; though I confess that I don't quite see my- 
self why she shouldn't. Anyhow, she is not to be 
allowed to sail for Tasmania with my father and 
me if we can help it, is she ?" 

"Not if we can help it," Gladys agreed, "and 
really we ought to be able between us, to accom- 
plish what is required, I think." 

In how different a voice and with how different 
an air had she accepted collaboration on a pre- 
vious occasion! Her face now expressed nothing 
but kindness, friendliness, even, as it seemed to 
Jack's interrogative eyes, a touch of compunction. 
Well, she had said that she was sorry then, and if 
she felt a little sorry for him still, that was all he 
asked for his own share. Glancing sideways at 
her, while they crossed the grassy slopes of the park 
(for it was on their way to the Dingle that the 
above colloquy took place), he was emboldened 
to remark: 

"We won't contemplate anything so absurd as 
failure; but how ought we to set to work, do you 
think ? Because I am afraid it isn't going to be 
such plain sailing as it ought to be." 

"Perhaps," answered Gladys, meditatively, 
"we might do worse than consult Auntie, who is 
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strongly in favour of the match, and who isn't 
easily discouraged.'* 

But she did not seem disposed, for the moment, 
to discuss matters further. She began asking 
questions about Tasmania and her companion's 
occupations in that island, and she must have been 
more or less interested in his replies, for she walked 
so slowly that the afternoon was far advanced by 
the time that they reached the ricketty gate which 
gave access to Lady Warden's hermitage. 
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Jack is Made to Stand Up for Himself 

" 1 AO you know/' said Gladys, laughing, "this 

i-/ is the very first time in my life that I have 
taken the liberty of ringing Auntie's doorbell. 
Indeed, now that I come to think of it, I don't be- 
lieve I have ever before taken the liberty of paying 
her a visit without having been invited. Will she 
mind, I wonder?" 

Jack could hardly be expected to have formed 
any opinion as to that, except the idiotic one 
(which he kept to himself) that anybody who 
"minded" a visit from Miss March must be out- 
side the pale of humanity; but it became evident 
to him and to his companion after a few minutes 
that there was no use at all in pulling the bell. 

"If Auntie is in the house," said Gladys at 
length, "she will be in her sitting-room. We had 
better go and see." 

So she stepped round to the dilapidated veran- 
dah. Jack following her, and presently Lady War- 
den's high, cracked voice called out from within : 

" Oh, it's you, is it ? I thought there must be 
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somebody about to set the dogs growling. And, 
pray, who is this ?" 

The old lady was extended stiffly upon a hard, 
comfortless-looking sofa, her whip in her hand 
and her shabby felt hat surmounting her cap. It 
was an unusual attitude for her; but she had been 
out for a walk and was feeling a little tired after it. 
On being informed of Jack's identity, she struggled 
up and dropped an old-fashioned curtesy, eyeing 
him with the oddest mixture of dignity and in- 
cipient defiance, while the mastiffs sniffed omi- 
nously at his legs. Jack was a trifle overawed by 
her; but he was never afraid of dogs, nor were 
these slow to respond with ears and tails to the 
invitation of his outstretched hand. 

"What magnificent beasts!" he said. 

"Handsome to look at,'* Lady Warden agreed, 
her features relaxing slightly: "you can't really 
trust a mastiff, though. I bred all these myself, 
and I suppose they are as fond of me as they are of 
anybody; but if I were to let one of them pull me 
down, the rest would make short work of me, I 
suspect. However, I fancy that they know an 
honest man from a rogue. Please be seated." 

She herself sat down, placed a hand on each 
knee and resumed, with an abrupt change of voice: 

"Now, sir!" 
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•*I beg your pardon ?" returned the young man, 
a good deal taken aback. 

"To what do I owe this honour ? Let us have 
it out and be done with it. If you have come to 
tell me that I have treated your people abominably, 
all the answer I have to make is that I can't help 
it. What is done is done, and if it were to do 
again, I should do it again. But if you are here 
to talk things over in a reasonable spirit, I am 
ready to listen to you." 

"Mr. Barham is mote than reasonable, Auntie," 
struck in Gladys; "he thinks as we do, and he 
wants what I suppose we want. Only he has 
some doubts, and so have I, as to whether we can 
manage to get what we want." 

"Where's the difficulty?" asked Lady Warden. 

Both Gladys and Jack had much to say in reply, 
and she heard them out without verbal interrup- 
tion, only laughing a little at some of their state- 
ments. When the whole situation had been made 
clear to her, she remarked : 

" I don't wish to throw ridicule upon anybody's 
fine feelings — my own, of course, are blunted by 
old age and hard knocks — but all this sounds to 
me rather frothy. Oliver and the young lady have 
stuck to one another through bad times, as I un- 
derstand; they can't be such geese as to fly apart 
now that better ones have come. If Oliver has a 
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delicacy about speaking the first word, somebody 
else must do it for him, that's all/' 

" I am afraid he will never let anybody do that," 
said Gladys. 

" Oh, he had much better do it himself, I grant 
you, but if he won't, somebody else will have to 
point out that he has no need to be so particular." 

"I wonder who?" Jack ventured to ask. 

"Well, you seem to be indicated. You can re- 
mind your father and your sister that what Oliver 
asks for, or thinks he ought not to ask for, is no 
more than what was promised to him, and you 
may add that he doesn't ask for money." 

"I am sure," said Jack, "that if my father were 
to give his consent, he would make ample settle- 
ments as a matter of course." 

"As to that, he can please himself. No settle- 
ments will be required; for it so happens that 
funds which have had to be held in reserve until 
lately, are now released, and Oliver will be very 
well off. In other words, he will inherit the bulk 
of my enormous savings, and during the short 
time that I have yet to live, I shall make him as 
large an allowance as he is likely to want. That, 
I hope, disposes of the sordid question." 

It might surely dispose of Oliver's scruples. 
Jack thought; but what about Teresa's ? 

"I am afraid," he remarked presently, "that 
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my sister isn't inclined to stand any meddling on 
my part. She said as much to me just before I 
left, and she told me she had given father her word 
that she wouldn't disobey him, whatever hap- 
pened/' 

"Oh, my good young man," exclaimed Lady 
Warden, laughing, "what rubbish! She would 
never have said that, you may depend upon it, if 
she had wanted to restrain you from meddling. 
And for what other purpose, may I ask, are you 
here?" 

"Oh, as for that," answered Jack, joining a 
little constrainedly in her laughter, "I came be- 
cause Mr. March was kind enough to ask me, 
and because I wanted to say good-bye, and — and 
because I had received a platypus rug which Miss 
March commissioned me to get from Tasmania." 

"A what?" 

"A rug made of the skins of an animal which is 
peculiar to our part of the world." 

"Dear me!" said the old lady, "dear me!" 

With a whimsical smile upon her lips, she 
blinked at her visitors, and notwithstanding weak 
eyesight, she observed that they both became 
rather red in the face. 

"Well," she resumed, "evidently the first thing 
to be done is to bring these two punctilious lovers 
into a room together, and shut the door. I should 
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think you might contrive that by giving your minds 
to it. Then there is Philip. TU undertake Philip, 
if you like. For the matter of that, I'll undertake 
your father, into the bargain, provided that he is 
brought to me. I haven't been in a railway train 
for upwards of forty years, and I would rather 
undertake a dozen angry Australians single- 
handed than a journey to London. Yes; all things 
considered, I believe the best plan will be for you 
to go and fetch your father. It won't take me 
long to bring him to his senses." 

A mental picture of the redoubtable Barham 
being brought to his senses by the frail old woman 
who had conspired to do him a grievous wrong 
presented itself to both Lady Warden's hearers, 
and caused them to smile simultaneously and 
dubiously. But she answered their unspoken 
comments without hesitation. 

"Bless me! What are you afraid of.? — and 
what would the man have? A March is good 
enough for a Drake, I suppose — or even for a 
Barham, saving this gentleman's presence." 

Gladys could not help observing that Mr. Bar- 
ham might, if he chose, give reasons for holding 
a different opinion. 

"My dear child, that is neither here nor there; 
kings may be scoundrels and beggars saints. But 
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nothing can alter the fact that a Barham who 
marries a March marries one of his or her betters/* 

" I don^t agree with you at all/' returned Gladys 
curtly; for such a remark, made in such company, 
struck her as at least discourteous and tactless. 

"I thought you wouldn't," said Lady Warden 
coolly. "Very glad to hear that you don't." 

With an outward jerk of her hand, she pushed 
the subject aside, and, turning to Jack, began to 
put him through a rapid course of examination 
respecting his past and future. What was he 
going to do with himself out there in Van Diemen's 
Land ? Why, since he owned to a taste for sol- 
diering, did he not try for a commission in the 
English army ? That sort of thing could be man- 
aged by the employment of interest in the proper 
quarters, could it not? His father and his busi- 
ness ? But his father, it seemed, had no definite 
business, and every man is entitled to choose his 
own profession. 

"I see," said she in conclusion, "that you will 
have to bring or send that father of yours to me. 
You are a very nice young man," she continued, 
rising, as if to intimate that the audience was at 
an end, "nice-looking, nice-mannered, and, I 
should say, high-principled; but you don't seem 
to me to have learnt how to stand up for yourself. 
Be advised by me and learn, otherwise you will be 
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apt to find people wiping their feet upon you and 
your platypus rugs." 

For Gladys also this embarrassingly outspoken 
old lady had a parting word of counsel. 

" I don't know much about a platypus, my dear, 
but I know rather more about you, perhaps, than 
you know about yourself, and certainly more than 
our young friend here does. You can't be better 
employed on the way home than in teaching him 
the lesson that I have recommended to him." 

Lady Warden herself. Jack rather ungratefully 
thought, might have been better employed than 
in saying things the only result of which could be 
to spoil his return walk for him. Gladys was 
evidently displeased. Her silence and the rapid 
pace at which she started down the avenue showed 
her displeasure so plainly that he was upon the 
brink of offering an apology when it occurred to 
him that he hardly owed her one. Why, indeed, 
should he be punished for an offence which he had 
never dreamed of committing ? On a sudden he 
took courage to put that question point-blank, 
adding: 

"I don't wonder at your being annoyed with 
your aunt. Miss March; but I daresay she was 
only joking, and — does it really matter ? After 
all, she told you nothing that you didn't know 
already." 
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"Nothing that I didn't know ?" echoed Gladys, 
turning upon him a pair of eyes under the haugh- 
tily interrogative gaze of which he would once 
have quailed. 

But he was no longer to be intimidated, and — 
whether in unconscious obedience to the advice 
that he had received, or because he saw that, hav- 
ing said so much, he must needs say more — he 
answered firmly: 

"You have known perfectly well all along that 
I loved you. I think you must have known, too, 
that I couldn't possibly help it; for you told me — 
do you remember ? — that you were sorry. I was 
quite contented with that; we understood one an- 
other, I thought, and I should never have breathed 
another word about the matter if it hadn't been 
for what Lady Warden said just now. But you 
won't let that make any diflPerence, will you ? I 
can't see myself why it should, and I do want to 
have a happy memory of my last day with you, if 
I may." 

Gladys smiled. "Very well; we won't allow it 
to make any diflPerence; but I agree with Auntie 
that you are much too humble. If you carry 
things oflF with a higher hand next time, as I hope 
you will, your chances of success will be better. 
Women, I think, don't like subservience." 

"Don't they? Well, if there were any other 
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woman in the world for me, or if there were going 
to be a next time. But, as that is not so, we won't 
talk about it." 

He honestly did not wish to talk about it; he 
preferred to talk about Oliver and Teresa, whose 
outlook struck him as greatly simplified by Lady 
Warden's proposed munificence. They were at 
least assured now of having enough to live upon, 
and to this practical young man the question of 
income had seemed all along to be, directly or in- 
directly, the crucial one. But after a time he be- 
came aware that his companion was not listening 
to him with all the interest that the subject merited. 

" Oh, yes," she said, rather abruptly, " I daresay 
matters can be arranged. The more easily, no 
doubt, as you and your father are to leave England 
so soon. But do you yourself really want to go 
back to Tasmania i" 

Jack laughed. "Well, if I had my choice, there 
are other things that I might like better; but I 
don't trouble my head about them because I know 
they are not to be had." 

"You are always so ready to take it for granted 
that things are not to be had! It is unselfish of 
you and philosophical, I know; but — isn't it 
rather foolish ? That commission in the Army, 
for instance, that Auntie suggested " 

"Oh, clean out of the question! I don't sup- 
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pose there would be the least use in my trying for 
it; but anyhow I can't try. Father can get on 
well enough without me in one way, for I shall 
never be much good at business, I am afraid; but 
in another way I really don't think he can. I am 
simply bound to stick to him if he is to lose Teresa. 
Besides, there are many worse places in the world 
than Tasmania." 

*^Then," said Gladys, drawing a long breath, 
"there is only one way that I can see out of the 
difficulty." 

"What difficulty.?" asked Jack. 

"Yours," she answered. And to his utter 
stupefaction, she added composedly, "The only 
way is for you to take me with you. For I find 
that, like your father, I can't get on without you." 

There are moments in the lives of some mortals 
— only a few moments and only in a few lives, one 
conjectures — into which the very sum and es- 
sence of attainable human joy seem to be con- 
densed. Here and there an amazed general or 
admiral, here and there the leader of a forlorn 
hope, here and there an inconspicuous lover, may 
have experienced them, and may have doubted, 
as Jack Barham did, whether he was on earth or 
in Paradise. But there are methods of satisfying 
oneself of the reality of things, and somehow or 
other (how he never afterwards knew) Jack must 
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have had recourse to them; for Gladys March's 
head was very close to his, and various assertions, 
more or less intelligible, had been made by him 
and by her before he exclaimed : 

"You can't mean that you have loved me from 
the first?" 

" Oh," she returned, laughing unsteadily, " who 
but you wouldn't have known that!" 

Considering that she herself had only known it 
for about two hours, this was scarcely reasonable; 
but nobody expects persons in the happy position 
of this couple to be reasonable. Nobody, for the 
matter of that, would expect a girl nurtured and 
trained as Gladys had been to see much reasonable 
prospect of happiness in Colonial life. However, 
she declared that she did; she declared that she 
was longing to visit the land of the platypus; and 
as she even went the length of declaring that she 
would enjoy living in the house with Mr. Barham, 
it is best, perhaps, to leave the remainder of her 
statements unrecorded. Doubtless they gave sat- 
isfaction in the quarter to which they were ad- 
dressed, and that may be allowed to pass as their 
sufficient excuse. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

Imperious Surrender 

MR. MARCH, returning home at five o'clock, 
in fulfilment of his promise, had to ring 
and order tea on his own account, as there was 
nobody to pour it out for him. His daughter and 
his guest, he presumed, had seen no reason for 
hurrying back on such a fine evening, and, being 
a little tired, he was willing enough to dispense 
with their company until the dinner hour. It ap- 
peared, however, that he was not to be allowed 
to do so; for the butler, after depositing the tea- 
tray, announced: 

"Mr. Barham, sir, would like to see you for a 
few minutes, if you are disengaged.*' 

"I am not engaged; ask him to come in,*' re- 
plied Mr. March resignedly, and thought to him- 
self, " Overtures, fortified by the support of Aunt 
Matilda, I suppose. Really the young man might 
understand that I am powerless!" 

It was, however, an elderly man, not a young 
one, who presently followed the name of Barham 
into the room, and who forestalled comment upon 
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an entrance so unexpected by saying: "You are 
astonished to see me here, sir. Well, I'm aston- 
ished to find myself here; so it's even." 

Mr. March, though a good deal astonished, had 
a polite rejoinder ready, and was half-way through 
it when his visitor cut him short. 

"Oh, we won't mind about civilities, please; 
business first, compliments afterwards. That is, 
if you feel like paying me any when you've heard 
me out. If not, I must do without them, that's 
all." 

Mr. Barham's tone and bearing were decidedly 
aggressive. He declined to sit down, alleging 
that he could speak more easily on his legs, and 
indeed if the speech of which he proceeded to de- 
liver himself was not a very easy one for him to 
make, it had at least the merit of being firm and 
lucid. 

"When I saw you last, Mr. March," he began, 
" I gave you to understand, and I believe you un- 
derstood, that I had no stipulations to make with 
regard to what you had told me, except that I 
should hold myself at liberty to make some public 
announcement of my father's innocence in my 
own part of the world. I have come here to say 
that circumstances have caused me to alter my 
mind, and that I do not now intend to make that 
announcement. Here is the signed document 
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which you were so good as to give me; tear it up 
or burn it; it is of no further use to me. Now, 
wait a moment, please. This is a genuine con- 
cession on my part, remember, inasmuch as any- 
thing of a sensational nature that appears in the 
Australian press is more than likely to be copied 
into English newspapers, and you would have had 
to take your chance of that annoyance if I had 
kept to my first intention." 

"No doubt," agreed Mr. March, wonderingly. 

"Therefore, I am entitled to insist, and I do 
insist, upon some corresponding concession from 
you. I don't know that there is much to be 
gained by beating about the bush; so I will state 
my terms straight out. They are that the mar- 
riage which was at one time in contemplation be- 
tween your son and my daughter shall take place. 
You don't like that, eh .? Well, as I don't like it 
either, there's nothing to choose between us there. 
The thing has got to be, whether we like it or not, 
and we may just as well look at the bright side of 
it as at the dark one, I suppose. The bright side 
of it for you is that your family skeleton won't be 
dug up, that your son will marry the girl whom he 
professes — I don't dispute the truth of his pro- 
fession, mind you — to love, and that he will get a 
dowry with her which will make a comparatively 
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rich man of him. You can't call that nothing. 
The dark side " 

"Excuse me," broke in Mr. March, "but I must 
be allowed just to mention that my son will not 
want money. Lady Warden has a rather absurd 
notion that she ought, on my great-uncle's behalf, 
to pay us over the same large sum which you were 
so eager to thrust upon me. Personally, I cannot 
see my way to accepting it; but she says Oliver 
will have to do so, and indeed I think he will." 

This information was evidently not pleasing to 
Mr. Barham, who frowned and returned: "Your 
family arrangements have nothing to do with me, 
sir. I shall provide for my daughter in any way 
that I may think proper, and if Captain March 
doesn't happen to be in want of money, I can't 
help it. He gave me to understand through you, 
as you will remember, that he was determined to 
marry my daughter with or without a fortune. 
My answer, I think, was to the effect that he would 
have to get my leave first; and so, as a matter of fact, 
it has proved. I stick to the good old rule that 
children owe obedience to their parents, and if I 
were so unfortunate or so weak as to have a dis- 
obedient daughter, I shouldn't be in this room at 
this moment, I can tell you. Now, when you 
interrupted me, I was going to say that the dark 
side of this for you is the introduction of plebeian 
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blood into your aristocratic strain. Tm not going 
to argue the point with you, sir, it would be a waste 
of breath and reason, I know, to do that. All I 
have to remark is that you can't expect to get 
everything your own way, and all I take the liberty 
of advising is that you should make up your mind 
to submit to what can't be helped. Because that 
marriage is going to take place." 

"So you say," observed Mr. March, unable to 
repress a laugh which did not cause the other's 
features to relax, "and you certainly look as if 
you meant it. But, Mr. Barham, will you tell 
me, please, why in the world you say so ?" 

Barham snorted. "I suppose," he answered, 
"you think that people of my humble origin 
haven't any natural affections. My own im- 
pression, which has been confirmed by what I 
have seen and heard over here, is that we are 
rather better provided in that way than lords and 
ladies; but no matter! The fact is that my girl 
Teresa has been a good daughter to me and I be- 
lieve, if you were to ask her, she would say that I 
haven't been a bad father to her, although I can't 
allow my authority to be disputed. Well, when 
I find that she is ready to do as I tell her and give 
up what I order her to give up, it becomes a ques- 
tion with me whether I ought to refuse her a thing 
that she has set her heart upon. After thinking it 
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over, I have decided that I ought not; and that, 
since you want to know, is why I say that the mar- 
riage must take place." 

" I see. And may I ask whether you intend to 
express yourself in the same imperative style to 
my son ?*' 

" I do, sir, and I anticipate no trouble with Cap- 
tain March. As a man of honour, he cannot 
break his plighted word. You, of course, are 
pledged to nothing, and I can understand that the 
improvement in your son's pecuniary position 
makes you more than ever averse to a connection 
with us. But that I can't help." 

"Do you know," said Mr. March, smiling, 
"that you are a little hard upon me ? Like you, 
I am not altogether devoid of natural affection, 
and " 

"Come, come, sir! Would you have made any 
move towards bringing your son and my daughter 
together again if I hadn't taken the matter into 
my own hands ?" 

"I certainly should not; but " 

"Ah, there you are!" interrupted Barham, 
triumphantly. "That's quite enough, thank you; 
I don't want to say any more about it. I don't 
want to quarrel with you either, Mr. March. 
You have your notions and I have mine; but we 
shan't come into collision with twelve thousand 
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miles between us, as there will be veiy soon after 
the wedding day. Now will you be so good as to 
let me have your son's address? I might have 
got it from Teresa, who knows i«^ere he is; but — 
welly in short, I didn't choose to speak to her be- 
fore seeing him and you. Not that I had much 
doubt about results, for when I have made up my 
mind to a course of action I pretty generally carry 
it through, only I find it more convenient, as a 
rule, to tell people that a thing is done than that I 
am going to do it." 

Mr. March was somewhat at a loss for words 
after he had briefly complied with this last request. 
He had wit enough to refrain from pointing out 
that Mr. Barham was flogging a willing horse, and 
generosity enough to make a concession other 
than that which had been demanded of him. 
Why grudge the poor man such solace as he could 
derive out of assuming the tone of a dictator while 
in the act of surrender? But it reaUy was not 
easy to help showing the compassion and sym- 
pathy which would assuredly be resented, if dis- 
played. What he ultimately decided to say was per- 
haps about the best thing that he could have said. 

"Well, Mr. Barham, after what I have told you, 
you will see that my son is absolutely his own 
master; so I can claim no credit for not attempting 
to interfere between him and you." 
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Barham nodded. "You had better not, sir," 
he answered; "you had better not." He glanced 
at his watch. "Not much more than time to 
catch the London train," he remarked; "but I 
should like to have one word with my boy Jack 
before I go." 

" I am afraid he has not come in yet," said Mr. 
March. "I hope, though, that you will at least 
give us the pleasure of dining with us, if you can't 
stay the night." 

Barham shook his head. "Much obliged, but 
I must get back. Not to mention the shock that 
it would give you to see me at your table in morn- 
ing clothes. Perhaps, if it isn't troubling you too 
much, you will let Jack know that I have been 
here, and tell him that I am sorry to be obliged 
to deprive him of his rights. For it is his right, 
mind you, that he should be set free in Hobart 
from a brand which has never been deserved." 

"Surely! And yours also, Mr. Barham, I 
think." 

" Maybe so, but I shall not insist upon it. Nor 
will Jack." 

What that curt intimation must mean to a man 
who had been galled throughout his successful 
career by slights which he had been forced to dis- 
regard, and who was now, by the strangest of co- 
incidences, enabled to prove the correctness of a 
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highly improbable theory to which he had clung 

all along, Mr. March could readily surmise. j 

"But, my dear sir," he protested, "we cannot 
allow either you or your son to be immolated in 
this way. It is already more than enough that 
you consent to spare our family reputation here, 
and, as you know, I never thought of asking you 
to do so. Of course your own friends and neigh- 
bours must be told the truth." 

But Barham was resolved not to be propitiated. 
"Allow me," he returned, "to be the best judge 
of my own business. Time was when you ob- 
jected to your son's marrying the granddaughter 
of a felon; what if I don't relish the idea of its being 
known that my son-in-law's pedigree has a smirch 
of felony upon it ? Anyhow, it is not for you to 
talk of what can't be allowed or what must be 
done. Give my message to Jack, if you please, 
and let us drop the subject once and for all. Other- 
wise there may be unpleasantness between us, 
which I'm doing my best to avoid." 

He added, as he took his leave, that he was glad 
to recognise on Mr. March's part a disposition to 
bow to the inevitable, and that bewildered gentle- 
man, when left alone, could only laugh a little 
shamefacedly. There was — who could dispute 
it? — something fine, something generous and 
unselfish about this would-be masterful man and 
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soft-hearted father. Alas, that he should also be 
undeniably vulgar and a good deal of a bully! 
To be sure, he was going back to Tasmania, where 
he would be at liberty to be anything he liked; but 
really it seemed almost too bad to take comfort 
from that thought! 

To Mr. March, thus compunctiously musing, 
Gladys soon entered with a countenance expres- 
sive of conflicting emotions. Pressure, no doubt, 
had been exerted upon her by Lady Warden; but 
that was of little consequence now, and he was 
about to forestall what she might have to say by 
proclaiming his own news when she took his 
breath away by quietly announcing: 

" I want to tell you that Jack Barham and I are 
engaged to be married." 

Then, as he could only stare as her in speechless 
amazement, "It isn't quite so extraordinary as it 
sounds," she went on. "I knew long ago that he 
cared for me, and I suppose, in a sort of a way, I 
must have known that I cared for him. At any 
rate, I knew very well what a good fellow and what 
a perfect gentleman he is." 

"Was that," inquired Mr. March, faintly, 
"why you, so to speak, knocked him down and 
danced upon him .?" 

"Oh, I suppose so," she answered, laughing 
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tremulously; and after a pause, "You were not at 
all prepared for this, I am afraid." 

Mr. March threw up his hands helplessly. 
"My dear Gladys, recent events have been of a 
nature to prepare me for anything and everything. 
Events have taken to happening for which no man 
in his senses could have been prepared. It seemed 
very unlikely that Oliver would lose his heart to 
Miss Barham; but he did so almost at first sight. 
Nothing could well have been more unlikely than 
that Miss Barham's father would turn out to be 
Richard Drake's son; yet that was what he proved 
to be. Even more unlikely, if possible, was it that 
Uncle Charles should have been alive until the 
other day, and that his history should have been 
what it unfortunately was. Oh, and that by no 
means exhausts the list of one's surprises. It 
would scarcely astonish me now to hear that Mr. 
Barham and Aunt Matilda were engaged to be 
married," 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

Lady Warden Consults the Doctor 

SUMMER was slowly, but perceptibly, on the 
wane, and the trees amongst which Lady 
Warden's abode lay buried had assumed the dull, 
dark colouring which proceeds the brilliant hues 
of autumn, when Dr. Browning alighted at the 
door of the Dingle and walked round, unan- 
nounced, as of yore, to the open window which 
had so often given him ingress. The mistress of 
the establishment, who was half-sitting, half- 
reclining upon her comfortless sofa, made him a 
sign to enter. Her attire, like that of the trees, 
was sombre; but it accorded rather better with 
received ideas of what an elderly lady ought to 
wear than the garb which she had been wont to 
affect. That ancient black satin gown of a for- 
gotten cut and that yellowish lace cap had been 
withdrawn, perhaps, from some long-disused 
wardrobe as an intimation that their wearer needed 
no more to maintain her reputation for eccen- 
tricity; they may also have signified that she had 
for some time past ceased to have any use for out- 
door apparel. 
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"Well, Browning," she said, "and how are 
your 

Dr. Browning was in his usual health, and he 
hoped that Lady Warden could say the same of 
herself. 

"No," she answered, "that's just what I can't 
say, and that's why I sent for you. In fact, not 
to mince matters, I suspect that I am dying. 
Feel my pulse, will you, and tell me what you think 
of it." 

The doctor complied with her request, watch in 
hand, and his face grew grave. After asking 
some professional questions and receiving an- 
swers which caused him to shake his head, he 
said: 

"You know what I have always told you. Lady 
Warden. You have a good constitution, but of 
late years, naturally enough, your strength has 
been decreasing, and I am afraid, from what you 
say, that you have been neglecting the course of 
treatment that I advised. Plenty of nourishment, 
fresh air, and moderate exercise " 

"My dear man," interrupted Lady Warden, 
"what is the use of prescribing nourishment and 
exercise for a patient who turns sick at the sight 
of food and whose legs give way under her before 
she has walked a hundred yards ? Besides, I 
don't believe your diagnosis is complete. What 
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has kept me alive all this disgracefully long time 
has been nothing more nor less than the necessity 
for living which has screwed me up every day. 
Remove the necessity and down runs the machine. 
Now, isn't that so?" 

It certainly was so, and Dr. Browning, being 
an honest man, could not deny it. However, he 
essayed the effect of rebuke. 

"What business have you to give in like this, 
when there is absolutely nothing wrong with you, 
except — and I grant you that is serious at your 
age — that you have allowed yourself to fall into 
a condition of great weakness ? And just now, 
too, when one of your young people has been hap- 
pily married, and the other is upon the eve of fol- 
lowing suit! Why, at this rate, you won't be fit 
to attend Miss March's wedding!" 

"Between you and me. Browning, I am quite 
sure that I shall not. I should like to be sure of 
holding on until after the ceremony, though; for 
postponements are always a pity, and I suppose 
Philip wouldn't think it decent to have a wedding 
and a funeral jostling one another in the family. 
Can you manage that for me ?" 

The doctor had his doubts. Just because there 
was nothing wrong with his patient, no remedies 
could be administered to her; but he answered 
cheerily: 
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"Oh, dear me, yes! Provided you lend me 
a hand, that is. After all, as you were saying just 
now, determination will accomplish more than 
drugs, and nobody knows better than I do how 
strong your will is." 

The old woman smiled. "I am afraid my will 
is a little the worse for wear; but I'll do what I can 
with it. I have done what I could with my will in 
another meaning of the word, and the sooner it 
takes effect after Gladys is married, the better. 
Until then. Browning, if it won't be troubling you 
too much, I should like you just to look in every 
day and see how I am getting on. I have never 
had much faith in doctors; but it is only fair to 
acknowledge that you have been a great help to 
me, first and last. I suppose you wouldn't care 
to have a couple of mastiffs, would you .?" 

"Not yours, thank you," answered Dr. Brown- 
ing, laughing; " my practice might suffer if people 
were afraid to come near my house." 

"Well, somebody will have to look after them, 
and nobody can be more afraid of them than they 
are of the whip. Chain them up for two or three 
hours every day, and they're all right. However, 
I daresay Philip will recognise that he has a duty 
to perform in the matter. By the way, I expect 
him and Gladys here presently; so I won't keep 
you any longer now. I'll eat and drink to the 
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best of my ability; as for going out, I shall never 
do that again." 

When the doctor had left her she closed her 
eyes, which served her ill for reading purposes, 
and which, indeed, she employed but seldom in 
that way. She was contented now to lie still and 
rest, her life's work being at an end and the up- 
shot of it satisfactory enough to bear retrospec- 
tion. Charles March's death and burial had 
scarcely produced even the nine days' wonder 
that she had anticipated; most of the neighbours 
— so she had been informed — had declared that 
they had suspected something of the sort all along, 
and had apparently not suspected the deceased 
gentlemen's real reasons for concealing his exist- 
ence. The marriage between Oliver and Teresa, 
which had just been solemnised in London, was 
an event upon which everybody concerned was to 
be congratulated. A love match is none the worse 
for being combined with ample means on both 
sides, and the girl seemed to be a bright, well- 
educated, self-possessed sort of girl who would 
soon adapt herself to the conditions of English 
country life. Less probable did it look that 
Gladys would adapt herself to the conditions of 
Colonial life; but then there was really no great 
probability of her spending the remainder of her 
life in a Colony. It was just as well, perhaps, that 
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she should prove herself ready at the outset to 
incur some sacrifice for the sake of her future hus- 
bandy who was rather more inclined to make her 
will his law than a wise husband should be. 

"Philip will be rather solitary," Lady Warden 
mused; " but widowers with only two children must 
expect to be solitary towards the finish, and there 
are worse things than solitude. Worse things 
than being a widower too, as I am sure he must 
feel. I wonder how he is taking it all." 

Mr. March, accompanied by his daughter, ap- 
peared at the open window ere long to answer for 
himself. 

"We bring you a slice of wedding cake and all 
sorts of pretty messages," said he, as he stepped 
into the room. "You will be glad to hear that 
everything went off without a hitch, including 
Mr. Barham, who is now on his way to Marseilles 
to catch the outward-bound steamer. I was to 
tell you how sorry he was that business engage- 
ments compelled him to hurry away without taking 
leave of you." 

"Oh, I hadn't anything more to say to him," 
was Lady Warden's somewhat ungrateful re- 
joinder. "Not that I haven't a good deal of ad- 
miration and respect for the man; though his man- 
ners are bad. His son has very nice manners. 
I shouldn't be surprised if these Drakes had some- 
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how or other got a strain of good blood in their 
veins. There's no knowing in a country like 
England, and one often sees throw-backs after 
several generations. Anyhow, Master Jack looks 
and behaves like a gentleman, for which let us be 
thankful. Now sit down, both of you, and tell 
me all about the marriage-feast. A showy affair, 
I suppose?" 

" Oh, resplendent," answered Mr. March, laugh- 
ing. " One would have thought that at this time 
of year nobody would have been found to go up to 
London; but a vast concourse of people, most of 
whom were unknown to me, had assembled in the 
church, and Oliver was escorted from Aldershot 
by a large military contingent. Nothing that 
money could procure was wanting in the way of 
meat and drink and decorations, and if we didn't 
have an old-fashioned sit-down breakfast after 
the ceremony, we had something very like one. 
Mr. Barham made a speech, and so, if you will 
believe me, did I. Then came rice and old shoes 
and release." 

"He really enjoyed it, you know," Gladys ob- 
served. 

" If I gave that impression," retorted Mr. March, 

"I must be a fine actor. Weddings are always 

detestable; still, their horrors admit of mitigation, 

and I rejoice to think that yours will be got over 
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very quietly in our own little village church. Of 
course," he added, "it will be graced by your 
presence, Aunt Matilda." 

But Lady Warden shook her head. "No wed- 
ding garment," said she, conclusively. 

"How can you say so," exclaimed Gladys, 
"dressed as you are!" 

The old lady stroked her black satin gown com- 
placently. "Glad you like it," she returned. 
"Yes, it was a handsome frock in its day, and not 
so badly made either; but as it is the only one I 
possess, and as it isn't the right colour, I think it 
had better be kept for home wear. Well, Philip, 
how do you like the idea of your daughter's 
betaking herself to the uttermost ends of the 
earth?" 

Mr. March made a deprecatory gesture. " Oh, 
I am so little consulted!" 

"My dilemma," observed Gladys, "is some- 
thing like that of the man who had to cross a 
stream with a fox and a goose and a basket of 
vegetables. It will end in my going to and fro 
a good deal, I daresay. After all, the voyage 
doesn't take quite six weeks." 

"It is more likely to end in your remaining on 
this side with your goose and your cabbages," re- 
turned the old lady presciently. "Philip repre- 
sents the cabbages, and poor Mr. Barham must 
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take the part of the fox; though he has hardly 
shown the cunning of one, has he ?" 

"I am not at all sure that he doesn't think he 
has, though," said Mr. March. 

"Well, let us hope so. Anyhow, he can't want 
to devour cabbages; so he will stay in Van Die- 
men's Land, which is much the best thing for him 
to do. It will be Gladys's business to see that the 
goose doesn't get too badly mauled. Now, my 
dear, if you don't mind going down on your hands 
and knees, you will find a leather box under the 
sofa which contains my wedding-present to you. 
Here is the key. For reasons which you can guess, 
it wouldn't have done for me to keep jewels in the 
house, and these have spent more years at my 
banker's than you have in the world; so they will 
want cleaning and resetting. Tell your husband 
to get that done and have the bill sent to me or my 
representative. The stones are worth something, 
you'll find." 

They must have cost Sir William Warden some- 
thing very considerable; but they had probably 
never been worth much to the bride for whom 
they had been originally purchased. If, in re- 
sponse to the petitions which she had once ad- 
dressed to heaven, she had received nothing but 
stones, she had doubtless only had herself to thank 
for that disappointment. In any case, she was 
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past disappointment now, past remorse, past re- 
gret, past fear. 

"I can't drag my old bones to church any 
more," were her last words to her visitors; "but 
I have never neglected to say my prayers, and I 
shall not forget them on your wedding-day, you 
may be sure. You and your Jack might look in 
and say good-bye to me on your way to the station 
after it is all over." 

"How did you think Auntie was looking?" 
Gladys inquired a little uneasily of her father, as 
they walked away. 

"Very ill, indeed," answered Mr. March; "but 
don't tell her I said so." 

"She wouldn't mind now," observed Gladys, 
with a sigh. "Poor old Auntie! she has given 
away all she had to give, and I am afraid she has 
got nothing in return." 

Fortunately, however, that was not Lady War- 
den's opinion. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

Departures 

THE sun shone auspiciously out of a blue sky 
upon Jack Barham's wedding day and upon 
the bridegroom, who was travelling down to Sussex 
as fast as an express train could be persuaded to 
take him. Sussex residents have good reason to 
know that a journey from London to their part of 
the world affords ample leisure for reflection, and 
Jack's sober brain was busied with reflections and 
recollections which somehow threatened its wonted 
sobriety. More than once, while he gazed out at 
the fields and hedgerows and hop-gardens of the 
trim English landscape, he pinched his leg to make 
certain that he was awake, and asked himself 
whether it was really he who was on his way to be 
married to Gladys March. If so, surely few things 
more extraordinary could ever have happened 
since the age of miracles came to an end! Not 
yet had he become accustomed to the idea that 
Gladys loved him, although during the passage of 
the summer months she had told him so with toler- 
able frequency; not even now was he able to un- 
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derstand what attraction his humble person could 
have for eyes which he had only asked to worship 
from afar. It all seemed so very like a dream that 
nothing would have surprised him less than to 
wake up and wish himself asleep again. 

Yet here he was in a frock coat and shiny boots, 
palpably destined for the errand upon which he 
was bound, and here beside him sat his best man, 
Lord John Stourton, who had very kindly volun- 
teered to attend him in that capacity. The phil- 
osophical Lord John, to whom few things came 
amiss, had declared that he rather liked weddings, 
had cheerfully presented himself at Teresa's, and 
had kept up friendly intercourse with the Barham 
family, despite the failure of a scheme, in which 
his heart had not, perhaps, been very deeply en- 
gaged. If the elder Barham had given him some 
valuable information, while the younger had 
recently obliged him with a small loan, it does not 
necessarily follow that he was actuated by a lively 
sense of benefits to come. 

"What beats me," he meditatively remarked, 
"is your going off to that outlandish colony with 
the idea of settling there. The sport, from what 
you tell me, can't be up to much, and if places of 
that sort don't provide sport, what the deuce do 
they provide, you know?" 
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"Well, with all its defects, it's my home,'* an- 
swered Jack, laughing. 

"Yes, but it isn't the unfortunate girl's home! 
I beg your pardon! I don't for a moment mean 
to say that she won't be fortunate in her husband; 
of course she will. Only it does seem a pity, for 
your own sake as well as for hers, that you should 
be banished to the bush when you might be having 
a first-rate time in this country. What's the use 
of having any amount of coin if one can't spend it 
in a civilised way ?" 

Exactly so; and nobody could be more sensible 
of the force of such observations than Jack. All 
the same, his wife's home must be with him, and 
his home must be in Tasmania. Just because 
his father, who had acquiesced in his engagement 
and had made most liberal provision for him, had 
not insisted upon that, he felt it to be imperative, 
and so did Gladys. 

"My father will want me," he said. 

"And how about Miss March's father? I 
should work that argument for all it was worth if 
I were you; but then I'm not you, worse luck! 
By the way, do you happen to know whether Mr. 
March has any decent covert-shooting ?" 

Lord John, who had an immense circle of useful 
acquaintances, never missed an opportunity of 
enlarging it, and was quite willing to put up with a 
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few days of second-class shooting when no better 
was available. Had he known to what a condi- 
tion the Brockhurst coverts had been allowed to 
fall, he might have thought that he had wasted 
time and the price of a railway-ticket upon his 
present expedition; but it is not certain that he 
would; for he was nothing if not good-natured, 
and fresh experiences seldom failed to amuse him. 
For him, no doubt, something of the charm o( 
novelty attached to the very quiet and sparsely 
attended ceremony of which Mr. March's parish 
church was the scene early in the afternoon. At 
any rate, as an appreciative man, he could not but 
do mental homage to the rare beauty of the bride, 
whose erect carriage and high-bred features might 
have seemed fitted for less homely surroundings 
if the soft radiance of her grey eyes had not an- 
nounced plainly to all intelligent spectators that 
she preferred her actual lot to any that the world 
could have offered her. Not many spectators 
were present to scrutinise her bearing or wonder 
at her choice. Sundry kinsfolk had responded to 
the invitations sent to them, neighbouring families 
were represented, and the inevitable school-chil- 
dren had been called together for hymn-singing 
and flower-scattering purposes; but in accordance 
with Gladys's wish, simplicity was the dominant 
note of the brief proceedings. 
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"I wish Auntie could have come!'* she said, 
after she had taken her place beside her husband 
in the carriage. "Do you realise, Jack, that if 
it hadn't been for Auntie, we should never have 
been here at all, you and I ?" 

" I don't think I realise anything just now," he 
replied, "except that we are here. Still, if you 
think that your aunt has been in any way the 
cause of that astounding fact, I am ready to hug 
her or fall flat on my face before her or do whatever 
else you may tell me to do." 

But what, in the sequel, he was told to do was 
to omit that farewell visit to the Dingle which had 
been promised on his behalf. Much to Gladys's 
disappointment. Dr. Browning, who was one of 
the wedding guests, declared himself compelled 
to forbid it. Lady Warden, he said, had not been 
in her usual health of late; on the previous after- 
noon he had had to order her to bed and enjoin ab- 
solute rest; he might add that the decision to which 
he had reluctantly come had her full assent and 
approval. All of which was as true as it was that 
her assent and approval would have been given 
to his suppression of the circumstance that during 
the night she had quite quietly ceased to breathe. 
Thus in her death, as in her life, the old lady had 
contrived to avoid being a marplot. The former 
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achievement had been easy; how difficult the latter 
had been at times she alone could have told. 

The young couple left for the unfrequented 
corner of England in which they had determined 
to spend their honeymoon; the party broke up; 
only Dr. Browning lingered, having a communi- 
cation to make to his host which admitted of no 
further delay. 

" But you really ought to have said this before!" 
exclaimed Mr. March, a good deal shocked by the 
doctor's news. "We shall be accused of having 
set all decency and propriety at defiance." 

"Not when it is known that you were kept in 
ignorance by me," Dr. Browning returned. "I 
take upon my own shoulders the whole responsi- 
bility for having carried out my patient's express 
instructions. But there are other responsibilities 
which seem to devolve upon you, and I would 
suggest your coming to the Dingle with me now 
and taking such steps as may be necessary." 

Prominent amongst these was, of course, that 
of making search for the deceased's will, a recently 
executed document under which Mr. March 
profited to the extent of £30,000. This may or 
may not have been intended by the testatrix as 
the payment of a debt to which no allusion was 
made; the omission of any reference to interest 
seemed to show a certain delicacy and consideration 
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for the scruples of a fastidious legatee. To Oliver 
was bequeathed a far larger sum, while Gladys 
received enough to render her independent of an 
allowance from her husband. There were sub- 
stantial legacies to Dr. Browning, to two old ser- 
vants, and to various charities; evidently Lady 
Warden's savings had been even more consider- 
able than she had chosen to reveal. 

But there was so much that she had not chosen 
to reveal — so much that rose up before the eye 
of imagination, as the autumn evening closed in 
upon her deserted dwelling. What anxieties, 
what apprehensions, what stormy scenes must 
not those silent walls have witnessed during the 
long years when the stalwart old woman had kept 
her secret and maintained her grasp upon money 
which she must often have been urged, if not com- 
manded, to relinquish. If it was marvellous that 
she should have shielded a man so reckless as 
Charles March had once been from detection, it 
was almost as marvellous that she should have 
been able to refuse one so imperious and so per- 
suasive the control over all that she possessed. 
The process, it was easy to guess, must have de- 
prived her of every vestige of earthly happiness 
that might have remained within her reach, and 
Mr. March, comprehending as he had never done 
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before the magnitude of her self-sacrifice, was 
filled with a great compassion for her. 

"Well, ever)rthing comes to an end and every 
dog has his day, I suppose," he rather tritely mur- 
mured, as he turned his face homewards, the mas- 
tiffs, to whom he had whistled, trotting quietly 
at his heels, as if aware that their days with their 
old mistress were over. 

We all have our little day before we perish, and 
are forgotten, and to the majority of us, it may 
be hoped, a somewhat more generous portion is 
meted out than was allotted to poor Lady Warden. 
For Jack and Gladys, being young and strong, 
many good years were, humanly speaking, in store, 
while Mr. March, who was neither the one nor the 
other, might at all events count upon a future free 
from sordid cares. Very likely that might not 
have been the case, had his great-uncle's misap- 
propriations been made good to him in his youth. 

"I daresay it is all right," he mused; "I daresay 
it is as well for other people, if not for me, that my 
whole time has been spent in desperate endeavours 
to make a pint measure hold a quart. Anyhow, 
there is no denying that we have received payment 

in full at last." 

***** 

Some ten days or so after the occurrence of the 
events just recorded. Captain and Mrs. March, 
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who had been wandering slowly through Italy, 
disembarked at Valetta. It was much too eariy 
in the season for Malta; but Teresa had a fancy 
for revisiting the scene of her first meeting with 
her husband, and of course any fancy of hers had 
to be indulged. So the old hotel in the Strada del 
Mercanti received them, and the next morning's 
post brought them a supply of letters. 

"By Jove!'' exclaimed Oliver suddenly, looking 
up from one of his, which was in his father's hand- 
writing and had a black border, " poor old Auntie 
is dead." 

Teresa rose and, with her arm round one of her 
husband's shoulders, and her chin resting upon 
the other, perused the open sheet. The news 
could not distress her much, for she had only seen 
Lady Warden once; but as Oliver seemed to be 
sorry, she tried to be sorry too, and she could at 
any rate sympathise with his ejaculation of "Poor 
old soull how good she has been to us!" 

After what a practical and munificent fashion 
she had been good Mr. March's letter, which was 
in the writer's usual semi-ironical style, set forth 
at some length. Certain comments of his upon 
the situation in which he found himself amused 
Teresa, who remarked, "He is rather funny, 
isn't he?" 

"I don't think he means to be," said Oliver. 
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"Perhaps not; but he is. Father is funny, too; 
though I am sure he doesn't mean to be. You 
know, Oliver, we must go and pay him a long 
visit at Beltana.*' 

Oliver raised his eyebrows. "And how about 
my regimental duties, please?" he asked. 

" Oh, you must get leave. Besides — is there 
any need for you to remain in the Army now ?*' 

"I mean to stick to the service," Oliver an- 
swered decisively. "Some day, in the course of 
nature, there will be other occupations for me, I 
suppose; but I am not ready to be an idle man 
yet, and I certainly shall not be allowed leave 
enough to include a long visit to the Antipodes. 
No; Mr. Barham will have to come and stay with 
us." 

" Only I know he won't." 

"Then you will have to go and see him without 
me." 

"But I won't do that." 

Oliver smiled. Every now and then their re- 
spective wills clashed in this way; but it was always 
Teresa who gave in, and he guessed that there was 
a secret pleasure for her in such acts of surrender. 
He did not pursue the subject, but got up, saying: 

"Well, now I am going to the Maglio Gardens. 
Will you come with me .?" 

So presently they set forth under a big white 
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umbrella and passed through heat, dust and glare 
to the comparative coolness of a spot fraught with 
memories for them. There beneath a sapphire 
sky they sat down and gazed at one another with 
infinite contentment, while the goldfish, swimming 
round and round in their tank, as of yore, turned 
gaping mouths and glassy eyes upon them. 

"Isn't it extraordinary," exclaimed Teresa, 
drawing a long breath, "that we should be here 
again!" 

The goldfish did not seem to think so. Gold- 
fish are said to attain a great age, and probably 
see nothing out of the ordinary in the fulfilment of 
lovers' vows, or in the breaking of them either. 
Some of us (having reached a time of life relatively 
equivalent to that of a mature goldfish) know well 
enough what is ordinary in human existence and 
its ever-recurring developments; but we prefer 
not to contemplate the normal, the monotonous, 
the saddening. It is at least permissible to take 
leave with good hope of lovers who, like Oliver 
and Teresa, are blessed with a steadfast and con- 
stant temperament. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

Beltana Once More 

THE December day had begun with oppressive 
heat; but in the afternoon the strong, cool 
sea-breeze which is a constant feature of Tas- 
manian summers had sprung up to relieve the 
sultry atmosphere and cover the great blue har- 
bour with white-crested waves. Beltana, shel- 
tered from the south by wooded hills, escaped the 
dust and other discomforts which this somewhat 
over-blusterous visitant brought to Hobart, while 
benefiting by the freshened air; and Barham, 
seated at ease beneath his verandah, smoked the 
pipe of peace. He was not, to be sure, a man who 
very greatly appreciated the blessings of peace; 
still one must take what the gods send, and be as 
thankful as one can. He assured himself — with 
rather needless frequency and emphasis, perhaps 
— that the year which had elapsed since Jack's 
return from the war had had results entirely satis- 
factory to him. In the course of it he had largely 
increased his wealth, had cleared his father's mem- 
ory and had married his son and his daughter to 
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the daughter and son of the high and mighty Eng- 
lishman whose pride he had so effectually lowered; 
those, surely, were achievements which afforded 
sufficient excuses for self-glorification, if a man 
were given that way. But — he had lost Teresa, 
and there did not seem to be anything particular 
left to live for. Well, that, after all, is the common 
lot; the young birds must leave the nest, and he 
had never at the bottom of his heart wished Teresa 
to be permanently domiciled in the land of her 
birth. Meanwhile, Jack and his wife were to 
arrive shortly, the house having been made ready 
to receive them by its owner, who, however, was 
under no illusion as to the probable duration of 
their stay. 

"The experiment had to be tried," he said to 
himself, " if only to convince them both of the ab- 
surdity of persevering with it. Something — not 
much — might have been made of Jack out here 
if he had remained a bachelor; but there's no place 
in the colonies that I know of for the sort of young 
woman whom he has married. A fine specimen 
of her breed, no doubt; plucky and generous, and 
ready to eat out her heart in silence, I daresay, if 
need were; but she'll be glad enough to accept her 
release at the end of six months. Nothing easier, 
for that matter! We shan't quarrel; but my 
affairs in England will require supervision, and 
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Jack will have to go and look after them, and so 
it will end. As for me '* 

He thrust his hands deep down into his pockets 
and stared frowningly at the wattles and sheoaks 
and the red gums, which seemed to reply with a 
row of notes of interrogation. 

Presently through the spaces of sunlight and 
shadow beneath them advanced the ascending 
figure of a stout man with a long grey beard, who 
carried his Panama hat in his hand and who ap- 
peared to be suffering a good deal from the heat. 
This was Senator Gubbins, a prominent citizen 
of Hobart, whose family was deemed highly aristo- 
cratic in a community which, like all communities 
on the earth's surface, democratic or other, has 
its aristocracy. Barham knew him well, though 
he had never before been honoured by a visit from 
him. 

" Had to cross over to Beltana this afternoon," 
panted the fat man, as soon as he came within 
speaking distance, "to inspect the Convalescent 
Home in which, as you may be aware, I take an 
interest; so, being here, I thought I would give you 
a call. Beautiful place you have here, Mr. Bar- 
ham — most beautiful place! But — but you're 
not very easy of access, are you ?" 

" I don't know that I'm specially difficult, sir," 
answered Barham, a trifle grimly. "Some have 
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to climb up to get to me and some have to climb 
down; but they'll find me glad to ofFer them a drink 
at the end. Now what will you take ?" 

The senator took a chair and a whisky and soda. 
He was pompous and slow of speech; but that his 
visit had a purpose soon became manifest, and he 
worked round to it by means of a long-winded 
dissertation upon the Australian drought, upon 
the financial outlook and upon his personal labours 
in the cause of federation, now so happily an ac- 
complished fact. 

"I am getting into years, though,*' he remarked; 
" I can't work as I used, and the climate of Mel- 
bourne doesn't suit me. I was pressed to start the 
Commonwealth on its way, and I consented; but, 
having done so, I am entitled, I hope, to seek 
repose." 

"I daresay it will manage to get on without 
you," Barham observed. 

"Many of my colleagues," returned the other 
in a slightly nettled tone, "are so kind as to say 
that I shall be missed. That's as may be; I can't 
help it if I am. My feeling is that the time has 
come for me to make way for a younger and more 
energetic man." He paused for a moment, so as 
to give additional effect to his sudden conclusion 
of "Such as yourself, Mr. Barham." 

"Oh, that's it, is it ?" said Barham, with a short 
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laugh. "And what sort of a politician, I wonder, 
do you and your friends take me for ? Because I 
presume that you speak on behalf of friends." 

Senator Gubbins made a sign of assent, and 
availed himself of that opportunity to mention 
what a high opinion of Mr. Barham's business 
abilities was entertained both in Tasmania and 
on the neighbouring G>ntinent. 

Barham laughed again, " Oh, my business 
abilities are right enough. As regards politics, 
with which I haven't cared to meddle much, you 
probably know that Fve always been a bit of a 
free lance. To tell you the truth, I see very little 
to choose between the two or three gangs of you. 
You're a Protectionist yourself, I believe." 

"I am, Mr. Barham. I am persuaded that our 
prosperity is bound up with protection." 

"Ah! Fm a firm believer in free trade; though 
I don't say that the time is ripe for it yet. Oh, 
you've a lot to learn, you politicians — a lot to 
learn before you see the error of your ways and 
are fit to set up for yourselves, and stop talking 
rubbish about a United Empire." 

"Set up for ourselves!" echoed the Senator, 
much shocked. " I am sorry to hear you use such 
language even in jest, Mr. Barham. You have 
occasionally spoken disloyally, I am informed, in 
the course of conversation; but I hoped — we all 
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hoped — that your recent visit to England and the 
ties of personal relationship which now so happily 
unite you to the mother-country would — would 
— in short, would make a difference. By the way, 
I believe you are expecting your son and his bride. 
Mrs. Gubbins wished me to say that she will have 
great pleasure in calling upon the young lady." 

"That,*' observed Barham, with a pugnacious 
smile, "is the more kind of Mrs. Gubbins because 
I don't remember that she ever gave herself the 
pleasure of calling upon my daughter.'' 

"I understand," returned the other, reddening, 
"that Miss Barham's education was hardly com- 
pleted when she left for Europe. Owing to her 
extreme youth " 

"Not owing to her being the granddaughter of a 
convict, then? I thought perhaps that might 
have been Mrs. Gubbins' reason. However broad 
our Christian sympathies may be, it is necessary 
to be a bit particular in a place like this, isn't it ?" 

Senator Gubbins, whose family enjoyed a high 
character for piety and benevolence, thought this 
deplorably bad taste; but he had been told to pro- 
pitiate Mr. Barham, and he endeavoured to carry 
out his instructions. 

"I am not," he began, "one to judge his neigh- 
bours " 

"Oh, yes, you are," interrupted Barham; 
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''don't give up being that, or there'll be precious 
little left of you. I don't suppose it matters a very 
great deal to anybody whether your judgments 
are just or unjust, and I am sure it doesn't matter 
a straw to me. Supposing, just for the sake of 
argument, I could prove to you that my father 
had never committed any felony at all. I wouldn't 
take the trouble to do it; and that's a fact, sir, be- 
lieve me or not, as you please. By all means let 
Mrs. Gubbins call on my daughter-in-law, if she 
likes; only she had better not be condescending, 
or she may find Mrs. Jack one too many for her. 
To return to what we were talking about just now; 
I'm not much of a believer in Imperial Union, 
and I think people who are virtually independent 
might as well call themselves a Republic; but that's 
a question for the majority to decide. Several 
other questions will have to be settled first, and 
the chief of them, to my mind, is whether the 
Australasian States have the makings of a nation 
in them or not. 'Advance, Australia!' is all very 
fine; but I don't call a stationary population, pro- 
hibitive tariffs, restrictions on immigration and 
increasing public debts symptoms of advancement. 
Nor have I so little use for my time as to spend it 
at Melbourne in trying, by means of concessions 
to the Labour Party, to get into office or drive 
somebody else out. Tell your friends that I'm 
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obliged to them for thinking of me, but that I shall 
only begin to think about them when they have a 
policy and mean to stick to it." 

All that Senator Gubbins had to say in reply to 
the above harangue fell upon apparently inat- 
tentive ears; yet his visit had not proved quite so 
barren of results as he imagined, while he plodded 
down the hill, feeling somewhat snubbed and dis- 
comfited, to catch the steamer for Hobart. For 
Barham, when once more left to his reflections, 
seemed to discern a possible solution of the prob- 
lem which had faced him prior to the Senator's 
arrival. Throughout his active business career 
he had been accustomed to regard politics and 
politicians with tolerant contempt; but now that 
he was weary of business and had made more 
money than he knew what to do with, it occurred 
to him that there is nothing inherently contemp- 
tible in moulding the destinies of a community. 
Might not the exercise of control over public 
affairs (it is needless to say that he contemplated 
nothing short of control) furnish him with an 
outlet for still abundant energy and with consola- 
tion for unavoidable solitude ? The idea smiled 
upon him and he smiled back meditatively, as the 
sun sank in the west and the opposite slopes of 
Mount Wellington took a deeper purple. Then, 
in accordance with his nature, he repudiated the 
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assumption that he required consoling. Had he 
not conquered all along the line ? Had not every- 
thing fallen out precisely as he had decreed that 
it should ? If he had suffered indignities in the 
pasty if his name retained, even in the triumphant 
present, a certain stigma appreciable by Gub- 
binses and others, what did he care ? This was 
so simply and solely because he had chosen that it 
should be so, and bygone humiliations might well 
be looked upon as atoned for and wiped out by 
recent victories. 

"I consider," said he aloud, employing by 
chance the very phrase which a similar retrospect 
had drawn from Mr. March's lips, "that I have 
received payment in full." 



THE END 
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The Failure of Success. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

By Andrew Lang. 

The Disentanglers. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, |i.5a 

By Mayne Lindsay. 

The Whirligig. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 

By Mrs. Alfred 5idgwick. 

Cynthfa's Way. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

The Thousand Eugenias. Crown 8vo, $1 50. 

The Beryl Stones. Crown 8vo, $i 5a 

By Rev. P. A. 5heehan. 

Luke Dblmege. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

Lost Angel of a Ruined Paradise. Net $1.00. 

By S. Levett-Yeats. 

The Chevalier d'Auriac. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 
The Heart of Denise. With Frontispiece $1.25. 
The Lord Protector. With Frontispiece. $i.5a 
Orrain. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

By J. H. Yoxall. 

Ths Rommany Stonb. Crown 8vo, $x.fo. 



IN KINGS' BYWAYS 

By STANLEY J. WEYMAN 



With a Prontlspleoe by Qeorge Varlan. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
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" Capital short stories of France, written in Mr. Weyman's well-known 
vein."— Outlook, New York. 

"... The tales and episodes are all so good that it is hardly £air to 
Mr. Weyman to say some are better than others." — Times, Boston. 

" • • . About this author's stories there is a dash, and a nerve, and a 
swing, and a ' go * that no other surpasses though he has many imitators. . . . 
The opening story, * Flore,* is marvelously intense in plot, and its execution, 
with a play of action and incident and thrilling situation that is incessant. Every 
story in the book, for that matter, is a masterpiece." — Commercial, Buffalo. 

"The twelve stories . . . are full of that romantic charm which he has 
communicated to his more elaborate works of historical fiction. . . . His 
historical portraits are never overdone, they are always sketched with equal 
restraint and precision. The book is abundantly entertaining." 

—New York Tribune. 

** Stanley Weyman was the leader in the general revival of the historical and 
romantic novel, and he is still one of the best writers in this field. ... * In 
Kings* Byways * are stories of difierent periods, but Mr. Weyman is always at 
his best when dealing with Henry of Navarre or the generation just before. In 
his hands Old France lives again, picturesque and absorbing. All these stories 
... are finished, artistic and gracefully told. The novelette 'For tha 
Cause' is probably the most powerful thing Mr. Weyman has ever written." 

—New York World. 

** • . . Mr. Weyman's latest book, ' In Kings' Byways,' is inevitably ol 
the class that entertains. And that it does entertain is sufficient justification for 
its writing. "—Transcript, Boston. 

'^It is unnecessary to say that these tales are worth the reading. They re- 
late with a quality that cannot be denied the highest praise, tales of love and 
war and court and highway Not one of them is dull, not one to be passed over 
as not worthy of attention. All are dramatic, all good in form, and if one must 
be selected fi-om out the rest as best, *The House on the Wall' is chosen." 

—Courier-Journal, Louisville, Kt. 
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A ROMANCE OP THE COURT OF FRANCE 

By STANLEY J. WEYMAN 

AUTHOR OF **A GENTLEMAN OP PRANCE,*' '* UNDER THE RED ROBE," 
'*THE CASTLE INN,** BTC, ETC 



With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. oloth, ornamental, $1.60 

'* It Is very seldom that one runs across a historical novel the plot of which is 
so ably sustained, the characters so strongly drawn, the local color or atmosphere 
so satisfactory. . . . ' Count Hannibal ' is the strongest and most interest- 
ing novel as yet written by this popular author." — Boston Timbs. 

" Stanley J. Weyman has had hundreds of imitators since he wrote ' A Gen- 
tleman of France,* but no man has vet surpassed him. I know of no book in 
the whole list of popular favorites that holds one's interest more intensely or 
mote continuously tnan ^ Count Hannibal ' does. And what an insistent, throat- 
gripping interest it is I 

What is the use of hoping for a decadence of the craze for historical 
romances so long as the public is fed on books like this ? Such a story has zest 
for the most jaded palate ; nay, it can hold the interest even of a book reviewer. 
From the first page to the last there is not a moment when one's desire to finish 
the book weakens. Along with the ordinary interest of curiosity there goes that 
of a delightful and unique love story involving no little skill in character deline- 
ation." — Record- Herald, Chicago. 

*' A spirited, tersely interesting and most vivid story of scene.« and incidents 
and portrayals of various characters that lived and fought and bled in the lurid 
days that saw the massacre of St Bartholomew. . . . This is Mr. Weyman's 
most graphic and realistic novel."— Picayune, New Orleans. 

" Mr. Weyman has surpassed himself in ^ Count Hannibal' The scene of 
the story is laid chiefly in Paris, at the time of the massacre of St Bartholo- 
mew. . . . We are made to grasp the soul of Count Hannibal and are tacitly 
asked to let its envelope take care of itsell . . . Never has Mr Weyman 
achieved, in fact, a higher degree of verisimilitude. Count Hannibal may leave 
us breathless with his despotic methods, but he is not abnormal ; he is one of the 
Frenchmen who shared the temper which made the St. Bartholomew, and he is in- 
tensely human too . . . how the tangle of events in which he and half a 
dozen others are involved is straightened out we refrain from disclosing. The 
reader who once takes up this book will want to find all this out for himself " 

—New York Tribune. 

"A story In Mr. Weyman's best vein, with the crimson horror of St Bar- 
tholomew as an historical setting. * Count Hannibal ' is a worthy companion of 
' A Gentleman of France ' and ^ The Red Cockade/ and Mr. Weyman s hand is 
as cunning as ever in fashioning a romance which will send a thrill through the 
most jaded reader and keep even a reviewer from his bed. " 

—Bookman, London. 

** The book is rapid, is absorbing, and the hero is a distinctly interesting 
character in himself, apart from his deeds of darinsr." — Athbn/bum. 

•• Mr. Stanley Weyman's • Count Hannibal ' is fully worthy of his grealt repu- 
tation—the style is brilliant, easy and clear ; the invention of subject and the 
turns of fortune in the story surprising ; above all, the subtle painting of a man 
and a woman's heart is done with inexhaustible knowledge " — Guardian. 

*' A picturesque and vigorous romance. The narrative will be followed wittr 
breathless interest'*— Times, London. 
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** Mr. Weyman'8 new romance illnstrates the types and nanners of fashion- 
able London society in the yea** 1749. In everything that means the revival of 
an historical atmosphere it is SKllfnl, and, on the whole, jaji. The characters 
also are well realised. . . . * Sophia ' is a decidedly intereatiuR novel. . . . 
The tale moves swiftly, hurrying on from the tuwn to the he» tfa, from hatred to 
love, from imprisonment on bread and water to diamonds . . . and a dozen 
other thmgs. Sophia, the heroine, is a bundle of girliKh fooli^nness und charms. 
'Sophia,' the book, is a bundle of more or less extraordinat y episodes woven 
into a story in the most beguiling manner.''— New York Trisume, April, xqock 

** It is a good, lively, melodramatic story of love and advftnture . . . it is 
safe to say that nobody who reads the lively episode in thv first chapter will 
leave the book unfinished, because there is not a moment's break in the swift 
and dramatic narrative until the last page. . . . The dramatic sequence is 
nearly faultless.''— TRIBUNE, Chicago. 

** Sophia, with her mistakes, her adventures, and her final surrender; Sophia 
moving among the eighteenth century world of fashion at \'aoxhall; Sophia fly- 
ing through the country roads, pursued by an adventurer, and Sophia captured 
by her husband, transport one so far from this work a-day .ife that the reader 
comes back surprised to find that this prosaic world is still iiere alter that too- 
brief excursioa into the realm of fancy." 

—New York Commerci vl Advertisbr. 

**The gem of the book is its description of the long cowch-ride made by 
Sophia toiSir Hervey's home in Sussex, the attempt made ty highwaymen to 
roD her, and her adventures at the paved ford and in the houM made silent by 
smallpox, where she took refuge. Tnis section of the story is Almost as breath- 
less as Smollett. ... In the general firmness of touch. And sureness of 
historic portrayal, the book deserves high praise."— BUFFALO EXPRESS. 

'* * Sophia * convains, in its earlier part, a series of incidents th#t is, we believe, 
the most ingenious yet plnnned by its author. . . . The adventure develops 
and grows, the tension increases with each page, to such an extent that the 
hackneyed adjective, * breathless,' finds an appropriate place." 

—NEW York Mail and Express. 

*•« Sophia,* his latest, is also one of his best. A delightful spint of adventure 
hangs about the story; something interesting happens in every chapter. The 
admirable ease of style, the smooth and natural dialogue, the perfect adjust- 
ment of events and sequences conceal all the nsual obti usive mwchanism, and 
bold the curiosity of the reader throughout the development of an excellent plot 
and genuine people."— PuBUc Ledger, Philadelphia, Fa. 

'* Those who read Mr. Stanley J. Weyman's * Castle Inn* with delight, will 
find in his * Sophia ' an equally brilliant performance, in which they are intro- 
duced to another part of the Georgian era. . . . Mr. Weyman knows the 
eighteenth century from top to bottom, and could any time be more suitable 
foi* the writer of romance ? . . . There is only one way to define the subtle 
charm and distinction of this book, and that is to say that it deserves a place on 
the book shelf beside those damty volumes in which Mr. Austin Dobson has em- 
balmed the very spirit of the period of the hoop and the patch, the eoffee-houae, 
and the sedan chair. And could Mr. Stanley Wevman ask for better compasy 
for his books than that 7 "-Evening Sun, "New York. 

** Contains what is probably the most ingenious and exciting situation even 
be has ever invented.^— Book Buyer, New Yokk. 
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A Tale of Two Destinies 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD 

AUTHOR OF •* KING SOLOMON'S MINES," " SHE," ETC 
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** . . . while Stella Fregelius is a wide departure in style it is one of 
the most interesting books Mr. Haggard has ever given us . . . the 
Struggles of the young inventor to perfect the aerophone are only incideiital to a 
story of remarkable psychological force. Queer it may be called in a sense, 
but certainly this is one of the most absorbing narratives that Mr. Haggard has 
ever written. . . ."— ^Chronicle-Telegraph, Pittsburgh. 

"... The story is full of the charm of expression that made Haggard 
so popular. It is full of human interest throughout There is nodiiiig dull 
about the story, and the whole world of literature will read it with interest and 
be entertafaied by it"— The Worcester Spy. 

*' . . . It is, in fact, radically different in scheme and treatment from 
Mr. Haggard's previous stories, but for all that it bears the stamp of his genius 
and will prove fieuKinating to all readers. It is called a ' tale of three destinies,' 
and is at once mystical, philosophical, and full of *• human interest' There are 
touches of humor, also, and altogether the story is worthy of Mr. Haggard." 
—Democrat and Chronicle, Rochsstbr. 

*' . . . The story is of absorbing interest Like most of this author's 
novels the style is brilliant, easy, and clear. The narrative will of necessity be 
followed with breathless interest from beginning to end The plot is well con- 
structed. Mr. Haggard controls the evolution of the story with the true art that 
leaves an impression of absolute naturalness." — New York American. 

"... To give even the complete outlines of his new story . . . 
would require many columns for the simple catalogue of the varied experiences 
of the splendidly portrayed characters. The story is of absorbing interest 
Like most of this author's novels, the style is easy, brilliant, and clear." 

—Mail, Halifax, N. S., Can. 

" The main idea of this new story by one of the most daring inventors of the 
modem tale of adventure is a novel one, the enlistment of the services of science 
in the search for a knowledge of the hereafter, the employment of an instrument 
for the transmission of one of the earthly senses in the opening up of communi- 
cation with the spirit world ... the invention which serves him in these 
pages is that of a wireless telephone, which is to call back the departed across 
the chasm. . . . Mr. Haggard has written a story that is much of a nov- 
elty from him, and, truth to tell, it is far more interesting than would be another 
tale of Jerusalem or South African wonders from his pen." 

—Mail and Exprbss, Nvw Yosk. 
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* ' Mr. Rider Haggard at his very best. To give an adequate idea of the story 
of ' Lysbeth * we should require many columns for the simple cat^ogue of the 
adventures and perils and fights and escapes which make up one of the most 
vigorous and exciting tales ever written. "—The Bookman, London. 

** It is a thrilling tale of adventure and sacrifice, with a substantial love 
element and strong side lights upon the history of the people of the Netherlands 
during the period in which the masterly drawn characters move. It is told in a 
captivating style with never-flagging interest, and is by all odds the best story, 
as it will probably be the most popular, that this author has written.'* 

—North American, Philadelphia. 

*** Lysbeth' is one of the most complete romances that have been written ; 
« . . it is one oi the most interesting . . . stories of the Spanish misrule 
hi the Netherlands. It includes all the elements for romantic narrative— 
nfiection, peril, bravery and villainy, and each delineated with impressiveness 
that moves the reader to alternate emotions of admiration and detestation." 

—Boston Courier. 

** . . . May be safely called the best story of this popular writer ol 
adventures. His vivid and audacious style of picturing thrilling and improb- 
able adventures is given full play. The historical background adds much to 
the interest of the story if one is not interested merely in adventures. . . . 
The illustrations of the cx>ok are numerous and excellent. " 

—Boston Transcript. 

*' . . . A novel which is well worth reading. Haggard is master of an 
inimitable style. He is a wonderful painter of battles, and the description of 
the flight with Brant's jewels down the canal and out to sea is one of the best 
descriptions of a fight ever written. * Lysbeth ' is a novel which sustains the 
interest from the first to the last chapter."— San Francisco Bulletin. 

*' Here is a really strong piece of work, and one in which Rider H$«ggard 
appears on an entirely new ground. . . . The historical background is 
sufficient in itself to make a story of entrancing interest, and the two or three 
romances which have been interwoven with it make the book one of the most 
notable even among the many excellent works of recent historical fiction. The 
Spanish and the Dutch types are both true to life, and the historical setting is 
remarkably accurate and true. Rider Haggard will indeed win more lasting 
renown by his work on < Lysbeth ' than by his wierd tales which were the talk of 
a day and then forgotten."— Living Church. 
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** . . . The story is of absorbing interest It is very seldom 
that one runs across an historical novel, the plot of which is so ably 
sustained. Something interesting happens in every chapter. There 
are some delightful love passages, for no novel can be considered 
perfect without a little of that. The story has zest and is full of 
adventure. The style is brilliant, easy and clear. The narrative 
will be followed with breathless interest. The book is beautifully 
printed, handsomely bound, and profusely illustrated. . . ." 

— Eau Claire Leader, Wis. 

* . . . It is one of the best books that Mr. Haggard has 
written for several years. ... It contains two or three scenes 
of uncommon strength ; the arena scene, with the Christian martyrs, 
in the opening pages, the sale of Roman slave girls, near the close. 
It is not a book which can be read through in a brief half hour or 
two, and it does not permit the attention to wander. Altogether it 
is a book which deserves a wider notice." 

— Commercial Advertiser, New York. 

"... there is vigor, charm, and doubtless historical value 
in the pictures which Mr. Haggard draws of dramatic events and 
splendid pageants that will never lose interest and significance to a 
world yet shaken by their influence." — Outlook, New York. 

'* . . . * Pearl Maiden' must be ranked among his best 
books. It is full of adventure, of terrible dangers met on the battle- 
field and elsewhere ... is from beginning to end absorbing. 
Never has Mr. Haggard been more inveutive or more skilful. His 
plot is well constructed, and he controls the evolution of the story 
with the art that leaves an impression of absolute naturalness. We 
must add a good word for the numerous illustrations by Mr. Byam 
Shaw. They are cleverly drawn with the pen, but they are even 
more to be praised for the freshness and variety with which they 
have been designed." — New York Tribune. 

"... * Pearl Maiden ' is a more convincing story than any 
he has written about imaginary kingdoms . . . there is no 
reason why it should not rival the popularity of * She * and * King 
Solomon's Mines,' and in any event it will be sure to find many fas- 
cinated readers. ... It is the best story Mr. Haggard has 
wr'tten in recent years." — Republican, Springfield, Mass. 
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** Crisp and clever diction, thrilling yet always possible situations, with 
strength sustained throughout, are the features of the story. It is a i>erfect 
romance."— Lloyds' Nkws. 

" Fairly takes one off his feet with its crowded, impetuous, bustling succes- 
sion of events. The story is well told and holds the interest . . . The story 
while discoursing of dangerous things does it lightly and with a skillful hand. " 

—Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky. 

'* Makes stirring reading . . . the action takes place within three days, 
and the reader is carried along breathlessly from one chapter to another." 

—Chicago Tribune. 

'•And surely it is a 'Whirligig' which Mayne Lindsay has de»'^H*»«<, abun- 
dant in well-preserved mystery, with the proper amount of sword-play ttuu the due 
complement of broken heads, and full of exciting yet possible situations. Mr. 
Lindsay, though comparatively a new writer, shows nothing of the amateur in 
this dashing, roystering story, which, aside from its incidents, is good in charac- 
ter drawing."— Detroit Free Press. 

" The author is a young and comparatively new writer, but has shown un- 
usual skill and ingenuity in this novel Seldom has an author succeeded in 
crowding two days of a man's life so full of stirring, unexpected events as are 
here provided for the hero. "—Chicago Evening Post. 

"A sparkling, very prettily turned little romance, whimsical and pictur- 
esque."— New York Times. 

"Among stories of adventure it would be hard to match • The Whirligig.' 
... It starts in a quiet, if unconventional, way, but once fairly launched on 
the stream of narrative, the reader is carried along, in breathless, eager haste to 
the very end. It is a story to thrill the pulses and keep one on the edge of 
ardent curiosity as to what is going to turn up next." — The Beacon, Boston. 

" There is no dozing or drowsing to be done over this novel. It is a swiftly 
moving tale of breathless excitement It is drawn according to a familiar pat- 
tern ; but it has merits of its own that will compel the attention and absorbed 
interest of every reader who once takes it up. The writer is new, but should 
soon become well known and popular, if he can do this sort of thing again.'* 

—Philadelphia Times. 
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THE ROMMANY STONE 

By J. H. YOXALL. M. P. 
Crown 8vo, oloth« ornamental, $ 1 .60 

'* A story of gypsy life and enchantment, the scene of which is laid in Eng* 
land . . . well told, having the sort of interest that awakes wonder, and 
keeps it awake."— The Outlook, New York. 

*' A romance quite worthy of being classed with * Loma Doone.' " 

—Morning Lbadbs. 

*' . . . Is good beyond all caviL It is not great ; it makes no pretension 
of being great; but it will probably be alive when most of the recent 'great' 
works are dead. There are three or four scenes that will bite deep into any 
imagination that is not adamantean prool" — Chicago Evening Post. 

" The fascination in all that belongs to gypsy life exerts itself powerfully in 
'The Rommany Stone.' . . . The story is skillfully told, the most note- 
worthy feature being its admirable literary construction." 

—The Churchman, New York. 
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". . . We read on to the end and find interest in every page of the book 
^which in the end is the best test of a story. "->New York Times. 

" . . . A volume of short and truly humorous tales. . . . One might 
be tempted to say that the mantle of Stockton had fallen upon this particular 
woman, or that also owing to some atavistic freak, the very spirit of the author 
of ' Mrs. Leeks and Mrs. Aleshine ' had directed the creator of the heroine of 
' The Thousand Eugenias ' in her portrayal of the luckless maiden who by no 
chance ever even stumbled upon the proper and correct and sensible thing to 
do."— Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky. 

" . . . It deals in a vivid and picturesque way. with the theft of a stock 
certificate ... the story proceeds cleverly and convincingly to a dramatic 
conclusion." — The Picayune, New Orleans. 

". . . Appetizinginbriskandamusingoriginality. the book is to be com- 
mended to those who seek pleasure through the medium of sparUingf sketches 
of the lighter sides of character."- Chicago Evening Post. 
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^ TUt is a tale of an heiress that is not met with every day. Cynthia Bloaat 
is a mllHonairesS whose wish it is to be loved for her own sake and not for her 
material wealth. As a means to this end she takes a situation, which has been 
ofibred to a friend, as English governess in a German family. . . . German 
fiunfly life is very intimately and faithfully depicted, and most of the characters 
afe inXi drawn and interesting. *• Cynthia's Way ' is well worth reading. '* 

—Daily Chronicle, Newcastle, Eno. 

''This is an unusually interesting book . . . it is so artistically handled, 
so delightfolly unravelled that one forgets and forgives ... for hght, inter- 
esting literature, a joy to the traveller, this dainty book has not been surpassed 
ia many moons."— Spirit op the Times, New York. 

** A delightful story of German life. . . . Altogether the story deserves 
higher praise than it is possible to give to the ruck of current fiction.** 

—Journal, Providence, R. I. 

** It is a most amusing novel . • . For the fairness of the book it would 
be unsafe to vouch, but there can be no doubt that it is entertaining. Even a 
German might smile over it"— Republican, Springpield, Mass. 

" The dialogue of the book fairly sparkles, and the light fiction of the year 
ofiars no more charming medium of pleasure." — Denver Republican. 

'* This te an amusing, clever book, full of humorous scenes, a satirical under- 
standing of the lighter sides of character, done with a light touch and much 
taste."— Commercial Advertiser, N. Y. 

** There are so few really bright and entertaining novels this season that 
• Cynthia's Way * will be gladly seized upon by hungry novel readers. The style 
is very taking and amusing."— Boston Beacon. 

" This is a taking story, humorous and brisk, with a flavor of originality 
that makes it appetizing."— Free Press, Detroit, Mich. 

'* A most readable story of pure tone and interesting matter . . . can be 
heartily recommended to anyone liking a wholesome tale of interesting people.** 

—Courier-Journal, Louisville. Kt. 

*' Mrs. Sidgwick's new novel, * Cynthia's Way '—her cleverest piece of work 
thus far— reminds us strongly of ' The Benefactress.' The same fresh, vivacious, 
and femininely ironical style marks the two stories and wins upon the reader 
with irresistible beguilement No one will put down the history o^ Cynthia, we 
fanagine, untU the last page is reached."— N. Y. Tribune. * 
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" A stoxy of the plots against Elizabeth during the imprisonment of Mary 
Queen of Scots at Tutbury. At first one is inclmed to find the talk a little over- 
subtle and the canvas overcrowded with characters, but soon the air clears, the 
action becomes sharp, the characters (and especially that of llie Master of 
Gray himself, a double spy and traitor, yet most fascmating to the imagina- 
tion) stand out firmly, and one closes the book with praise for a spirited and 
even brilliant romance. " — Thb Outlook. 

*' A story of striking interest, well told, in which religious zeal and fanaticism 
form a dramatic background m the days of Knox and the Puritan reformers." 
— Chkonicle-Telegkaph, Pittsburgh. 

"... a spirited romance, excellent in color as it is in move- 
ment. . . ."—New York Tkibune. 

"... Some of the scenes as portrayed by Mr. Bailey are strikingly 
dramatic and interesting. He has individual style, and yet meets the standard 
efthe romantic novelist . . ." — St. Louis Republican. 

"... those who delight in work of unusual strength, and in the mani- 
festation of unusual skill, will find entertainment in Mr. Bailey's story." 

• — ^Public Opinion. 

THE BERYL STOVES 

A Novel. By MRS. ALFRED SIDGWICK 

AUTHOR OF "CYNTHIA'S WAY," "THE THOUSAND EUGENIAS," ETC 



Crown 8vo, $l.50 



•' . . . while it is unusually strong in dramatic interest, has, aside from 
this, a motive that will sustain its interest and secure its longevity far more 
securely. . . ." — Transcript, Boston. 

" Here is one of the most charminsj tales of the season. . . . The work 
is a lovely picture of a pure, high-spirited woman, climbing to success and hap- 
piness through circumstances which would have crushed an ordinary mortal to 
the earth."— Daily Picayunr, New Orleans. 

•* . . , tells a story of English life, not remarkable, perhaps, in any 
way, but full of the quiet charm which such stories, even from authors of the 
second rank, often have when they treat of English scenes. . . ." 

—The Providrnce Journal, Providence, R. I. 
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** This is a capital story of old Lichenstein and SolgatL • • . 
It is a vivid, pleasing: romance, full of the aroma of German legend 
and war." — Chronicle-Telegraph, Pittsburg. 

** . . . The story is well told, and is one of the best of 
recent historical novels."— Republican, Springfield, Mass. 

** There is something rare and preciously refreshing in these 
days in a hero of historical romance who is not * spilin' for a fight,* 
and we encounter just such a hero in * Karl of Erbach.' • . . Some 
notable historic figures move across its pages, and the spirited 
action carries with it a suggestion of the making of history which 
intensifies the novel's impressiveness. At the same time, espe- 
cially in the lighter sentimental aspect of the story, and in the 
delineation of such characters as the delightful Comte de Lormont 
and the charming Lady Amaryllis, the author reveals a delicacy of 
touch which insures pleasing results for the reader's satisfac- 
tion. . . . "—Republic, St. Louis, Mo. 

"... a rattling tale of love and war, of a stronger fibre 
and with characters more natural and human than can be said 
of most tales of its kind. . . . But ' Karl of Erbach ' is very good ; 
the action is spirited." — New York Commercial Advertiser. 

** The story is admirably well constructed, free from extraneous 
matter and moving swiftly. The succession of incidents is rapid. 
Mr. Bailey's men are dashing and brave« and his women are charm- 
ing and captivating. What more could anyone want in a romance? 

— Philadelphia Press. 

<* How Karl of Erbach saves Solgau and restores the country to 
peace and plenty, and how he wins and marries the Lady Yoland is 
the matter of the tale. Mr. Bailey has style, dramatic instinct, and 
delicate feeling, and these combine to make his book distinctive and 
of far more than average interest" — ^Public Opinion, New York. 

**Mr. Bailey has given us an admirable story of life in the 
provinces of Lichtenstein and Solgau, during the Thirty Years' 
war. .... The story abounds in action that stirs the blood 
to healthy circulation. It is well planned, well written and will be 
well received."— Cleveland World. 
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" This is an exceedingly poweri^al and absorbing book. Beginning with the 
trae artistic quiet and restraint, it strengthens and broadens in power and inter- 
est until it moves on like a great procession. . . . It is a novel but it is more 
than that. It is a great sermon, a great lesson, almost a great drama. . . . 
We cordially commend ' Luke Delmege * for its lofty purpose and thought, its 
adequate diction, and its high incentive . . . there is in it an occasionai 
touch of humor which is very welcome and which is truly Irish in its nature. 
Altogether we eonsider ' Luke Delmege ' the most notable religious novel that 
has been written within a year."— The Sun, Baltimore, Md. 

" One of the triumphs among the works of fiction. . . . It is an extremely 
interesting tale of Iri^ life, full of profound erudition, and withal replete widi 
incident and pathos. " — Monitor, St. John, N. B. 

*' ^ Luke Delmege ' is in some respects a greater accomplishment than its 
predecessor. If it has not such exuberance of humor, its theme is more vital 
and the work itself more substantial It is a book which philosophers and se- 
rious students will enjoy almost as thoroughly as the chronic novel-reader. . . 
No other author has given us such a series of clerical portraits ... a story 
of which Catholics may well be proud. It is of classic quality, and generations 
hence it will be read, enjoyed, and lauded as one of the masterpieces of English 
fiction."— Ave Maria, Notre Dame. Ind. 

••This is loftier work than • My New Curate,* and its influence will be stronger 
and grander. It is a wonderful story, with something in its passionate pleading 
for the supremacy of the mystical that recalls a mediaeval saint emerging from 
his solitude to denounce the world and to summon the few elect to the business 
of their salvation. . . . We freely pass upon the book the judgment that it 
is worthy to live with the very best we have of noble and uplifting fiction.*' 

—Catholic News, N. Y. 

*• Father Sheehan's latest work is in many respects his best It is a more 
pretentious literary effort and a more finished work than ' My New Curate.* 
.... His cluuacters are strong and lifelike. All things considered * Luke 
Delmege * is one of the best things that have been published lately." 

—Rosary Magazine, N. Y. 

** We have just read * Luke Delmege,' and of all the books of the year, ser- 
mon or song or story, we put it first. ... In this new work he adds a new 
glory to his fame— a place in the hearts of his countrymen forever.** 

-—Freeman's Journal, R Y. 
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In this story the author has taken a new departure and has portrayed as his 
eeiltrttl character one of the most striking figures in English history. The picture 
of Cromwell differs somewhat from the ordinarily accepted estimate of the Pro- 
tector, and is an interesting one from that point of view. Other great figures of 
the time are necessarily brought into the story, which has its love interest in the 
fortunes of the heiress of Coombe Royal. 

"... This is an interesting tale . . . dramatic and even tragic, but 
there are some humorous touches here and there, and the tone throughout is 
rendered the more attractive through the author's skill in handling the sylvan 
charms of the countryside in Old England." — New York Tribune. 

" A really good story of love and adventure in the days ot the Cavalier and 
Roundheads. • • • There is dash, spirit and charm in the story that makes 
it thoroughly readable. "—Chronicle-Telegraph, Pittsburg. 

" An excellent story . . ."—Commercial., Buffalo. 

** . . . Is an exceedingly interesting romance. . . . The story is Wvi? 
told, contains sufficient of romance, adventure and daring to hold the keenest 
interest throughout. The book deserves a promment place in the estimation of 
lovers of historic romance."— Daily World, Cleveland. 

**. . , It is an interesting story from first page to 'last, moreover a 
wholesome one which no one need hesitate to recommend." 

—Herald, Oneonta, N. Y. 

". . . The book is well worth reading and holds the interest of the 
reader from beginning to end . . ."—American, Baltimore. 

"... There is action on every page of the book ; love, fighting, and some 
very good humor. The author has a most pleasant style, and wastes no words 
in the telling of his story, which will interest all sorts and conditions of men and 
women. It is a book full of enjoyment."— Nashville American. 

" There is the same vividness of conception and interesting historical detail 
that have marked the earlier work of this author."— The Dial, Chicago. 
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"TIm ilory b full of action, it is alive from cover to cover, and is so compact widi Aafllk 
log adventnre that there is no room for a dull page. The chevalier tells his own story, bat 
he is the most charming of e^obts. He wins our sympathies from the outset by his boyish 
naivete, his downright manlmess and bravery. . . . Not only has Mr. Yeats written an 
excellent tale of adventure, but he has shown a close study of character which does not bor- 
row merely from the trappings of historical actors, but which denotes a keen knowledge of 
human nature, and a snrewd inught into the workings of human motives. . . . The 
fai^ion of the period is kept well in mind, the stvle of writing has just that touch of old- 
fuhioned formality which serves to veil the past nom the present, and to throw the lights 
and shadows into a harmony of tone. . . . The work has literarv quality of a genuina 
sort in it, which raises it above a numerous host of its fellows in kind. 

— BOOKBIAM, NbW YoKIC 

"... A story of Huguenot daysy brim full of action that takes shape in plots, sud- 
den sarprisn, fierce encounters, and cunning intrigues. The author is so saturated with the 
tjmes of which he writes that the story is realism itself. . . . The story is brilliant and 
thrilling, and whoever sits down to give it attention will reach the last page with regret." 

— Globb, Bostok. 

"... A tale of more than usual interest and of genuine literary merit . . , 
The characters and scenes in a sense seem far removed, yet uey live in our "hearts and seem 
contemporaneous through the skill and philosophic tr<Mitment oi the author. Those men and 
women seem akin to us ; they are flesh and blood, and are impelled by human motives as we 
are. One cannot follow the fortunes of this hero without feebng refr^ed and benefited." 

— Globb-Dbmocrat, St. Louis. 

*' A book that may be recommended to all those who appreciate a good, hearty, rollicldng 
story of adventure, with lots of fierce fighting^ and a proper proportion of love-malong. . . , 
There is in his novel no more history than is necessaiy, and no tedious detail ; it is a story 
inqrired by, but not slavishly following, history. . . . The book is full of incident, and 
from the nnt chapter to the last the action never flags. . . . In the Chevalier the author 
has conceived a qrmpathetic character, for d' Auriac b more human and less of a puppet than 
moat heroes of hbtoncal noveb, and consequently there are few readers who will not find en- 
joyment in the story of hb thrilling adventures. . . . Thb book should be read by all 
wno love a good story of adventures. There b not a dull page in it." — ^Nbw York Suk. 

"A capital story of the Dumas- Weyman order. . . . The first chapters brine ona 
rii^t into the thick of the story, and from thence on the interest b unflagging. The Cbr 

«-_ u! 1* i ^j_j-«ui *..j:«j ^1 *^^ whose straightforwardnesi and nmplid.,, 

, win the reader's sympathy. D* Auriac has 

„ of the intense vitalitv of Dumas'shei 

which he [ 

day. Mr. Levett 1 

" AYUNB^ 

" The interest in the story does not la^ for an instant; all b life and action. The pict- 
uresque hbtorical setting b admirablv painted, and the characters are skilfully drawn, espe- 
dally that of the king, a true monarcn, a brave soldier, and a gendeman. The Chevalier b 
the typical hero of romanoe, fearing nothing save a stain on his honor, and with such a hero 
there can not but be vigor and exatement in every page of the story. 

—Mail and Exprbss, New York. 

"As a story of adventure, pure and dmple, after the type originally seen in Dumas's 
'Three Musketeers,' the book is well worthy of high praise.' —Outlook, New York. 

" We find all the fascination of medisBval France, which have made Mr. Weyman's stories 
such general favorites. . . • We do not see how any intelUgent reader can take it op 
without keen enjoyment"— Livikg Church, CHiCAca 



fier himself b an admirablv studied character, whose straightforwardnesi and nmplidty, 
bravery, and impulsive and reckless chivaliy, win the reader's sympathy. D* Auriac has 
sometmng of the mtense vi tali^ of Dumas's heroes, and the delightful improbabilities through 
so invmdbly have a certain human quality which renders them aldn to oiu 
tt Yeats has done better in thb book than m anything else he has written." 

— PlCAYUNB^ Nbw OrLBAMS. 
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" The days when England was rent with civil war, when Puritan and Cava- 
lier fought for Parliament and King ; when Cromwell's Roundheads struggled 
heroically against the lawless Charles and finally won— this is the period chosen 
for this splendid story . . . while of necessity there is abundance of war, the 
story is, above all, one of love— tried and triumphant . . . Finely written, 
iull of striking pictures of men and events. 

The book is full of people with whom each of us is familiar through reading 
history, and every one of them is drawn with rare fidelity to truth. The tale 
should have a hearty welcome from all classes of readers." 

—Nashville American. 

" The romance . . . the familiar one of a Royalist maiden and a Puritan 
iover who espoused the cause of the people . . . is of deep interest and the 
story thrills with the excitement of conflicts and adventures, mingled with the 
gentle influences of love. 

The book is pleasing in all respects, and the story is exceedingly well told^ 
holdinginterest to the end. "—Every Evening, Wilmington, Del, 

*' This story of 532 pages is one which will win its thousands of readers, as a 
story of love and trial, war and separation, must when handled with th« skill 
which this author's training has given her. "-^M ail and Express. N. Y. 

" It has much historic interest ... A pretty romance holds the reader's 
interest all through the book. The hero is a Puritan, while the girl he loves, 
Hilary, as sweet and wilful and true a maid as could have been found in those 
stormy times, is a bishop's niece and therefore a Royalist in all her sympathies. 
There are strong dramatic scenes in the book — the battlefield and the political 
intrigue of court life are portrayed and also the religious strife existing at the 
time. The bigotry of the Church and the fanaticism of many of the Puritans is 
well portrayed. The book, like all that this author has written, is interesting 
and wholesome." — Republican. Denver, Col. 

"The storf is clean, pure and wholesome, has plenty of adventure and a 
goodly amount of love-making, and is written in an easy, pleasant strain that 
makes it an entertaining book."— Baltimore American. 

"Is well worth the reading."— Churchman, N. Y. 

** The high moral tone of the book and its historical accuracy will commend 
It to the better class of novel readers."— Congregationalist, Boston. 

**The latest book by Edna Lyall may safely be said to be one of the best of 
ecent historical novels."— Boston Transcript. 
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" Never before were better portraits made of middle-class English women 
than we find in the wives of the three bankers, Thomas, Charles, and Stephen 
Farrell ; ... is about the best novel Mrs. Walford has ever written, and as 
has already been said, her characters, all of them, are depicted with remarkable 
grace and virility."— Timbs, Boston. 

" An entertaining story with characteristic piquancy, shrewdness, and sensi- 
bility. She has ever had a special gift for the description of what may be called 
tasteful love-making."— Nbw York Tribunb. 

" Is an amusing English story ; ... it is full of amusing incidents and 
situations."— San Francisco Chronicle. 

••There is great variety of scene and incident in the novel, and the situ- 
ations are amusing."— Argonaut, San Francisco. 

•• A very vivacious story of four orphans. . . . The conversations are 
unusually well managed."— New England Magazine. 

•• This is a story Of English life, brightly told, a little on the long side, but 
interesting and entertaining throughout Moreover, it is altogether wholesome 
reading, which is more than can be said of many stories published nowadays. 
Its lessons are good. There- is one for young girls and women, and one, too, 
for men. Much of the telling of the story is managed by conversations, and 
these, though oftentimes very amusing, are simple and natural — very different 
from the smart persiflage and elegant wit-play so much striven for by many 
Mrriters of modem fiction. • One of Ourselves ' is indeed on the whole a very 
likable story. There are manrf characters in it— sOme pretty ones— and these 
are all portrayed admirably. A story with so much domesticity in it, and so 
little that is stagey and melodramatic, is not far from rare." 

—Bulletin of Nbw Books. 

'• It is a remarkably good character study. The quiet adventures and pleas- 
ant happenings of the various members of the family are most interesting, and 
one enjoys the society of a wholesome group throughout the whole story." 

—Financial Record, New York. 

••A very bright social study, and the author succeeds in thoroughly arousing 
the reader's interest in the love-making of William Farrell, who, in thegiiise of 
an honored member of society, is a consummate scoundrel." 

-Herald, Montreal. 
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'* • . . Original in conception and prodigiously clever in treatment 
The * great idea' of the two impoverished young Englishmen to whom we are 
introduced in the first chapter is to organize a system of disengaging or disen- 
tangling those youths and maidens who contemplate marriage against which 
(amily opposition is sure to be brought. . . . This may not seem a start- 
H^gly new motive, but there is novelty enough in the author's exploitation of it, 
and as he warms to his work he accomplishes things more and more bewildering 
and delightful ... if this amusing boolc, as amusing in substance as it is 
accomplished in style, does not win a wider popularity than anything of Mr. 
Lang's has hitherto enjoyed, we shall be very much surprised. " 

—New York Tribune. 

'* . . . He shows us how two ingenious young Englishmen, aided by 
various pretty girls, set up an agency for the benefit of families. . . . Mr. 
Lang has succeeded in achieving both unity of theme, and variety of adventure, 
while each of the amusing episodes is enlivened by a humor as playful as it is 
delicate. "--San Francisco Call. 

*^ One of the most amusing books of the season. The volume is a capital 
one to take np at odd moments.**— The Living Age, Boston. 

"... The plot of Mr. Lang's story is original and is developed in the 
inimitable way which belongs to that entertaining writer. It is really an en- 
joyable story. . . . It is a new line of fiction for Mr. Lang, and he has 
combined humor, fantasy, and a study of society's methods in a very clever 
production."— Herald, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

" Not only literature and love, but wireless telegraphy, submarine vessels, 
seizing a woman for a vast ransom, and, in truth, everything else one has heard 
of in these latter days is at least touched in ' The Disentanglers.' There is a 
subtle flattery about the book, too ; Mr. Lang trusts his reader's brains ; he 
expresses himself in hints, not in surgical operations.*'— New York Times. 

*** The Disentanglers ' is not only a novel that possesses the merit of origin- 
ality, but contains a series of parodies of some of the popular novelists of the 
day that are most admirable. More excellent fooling or better high-class com« 
edy has rarely been brought together in a single volume.** 

—Journal, Chicago. 

•• . . . li'^ \ merry collection of merry tales. ... All in aU, Mr. 
Lang's book is high^ amusing, and it will doubtless add not a little to the gay- 
ety of the British literary nation."— Transcript, Boston. 
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"Mr. Richard Bagot has already won a high reputation as a novelist, and 
his new book will certainly help to maintain it" — Daily Mail, London. 

*' A novel of modern society, by a writer who guides a keen and incisive 
p(n, and who is an artist in delmeating character . . . The theme is strongly 
handled and the unobtrusive moral makes for righteousness." 

— Detroit Free Press. 

"Cleverly conceived and told in the true comedy vein of well-balanced 
humor and pathos. The dialogues are perfectly natural This is of the very 
best in the art of novel-writing. A more pleasant and evenly interesting book 
it is not often one's lot to read. ' — Punch, London. 

"... A person loses much pleasure who has not known the charm of 
* Donna Diana/ • The Casting of Nets,' and now * Love's Proxy,' which is to my 
mind the most fascinating of them alL lliis time Mr. Bagot has left his beloved 
Italy, which he knows by heart . . . and betaken himself to England and 
English society, and here as well as there he makes a marked success. . . 
The story is cleverly conceived and brilliantly executed. Mr. Bagot is an artist, 
and one has an intense and quiet enjoyment of his plot, his philosophy, and his 
knowledge of human nature and the world."— Portland Daily Advertiser. 

"... He has portrayed several types of character with unerring skill, 
and has written a novel that is well worth while." — Press, Philadelphia. 

"... The story herein is well wrought : its style distinguished without 
fulsome resort to epigram ; its setting is that of English politics and high life. 
Its heroine is.scathless and enigmatical, her husband is rich and good, her lover 
never forgets himself till the denouement, and even then recovers in time, while 
she is always stanch, both frank and politic. Her manner of treating other 
women is a lesson in fine behavior. . ." — Literary World. 

"... The characters introduced are mainly from the higher walks of 
English society, and they are skillfully delineated and effectively contrasted. 
The heroine is fascin iting, but nor very lovable until near the conclusion of the 
story. . .'—The Beacon, Boston. 

" A knowledge of human nature and a powerful gift of portraying it is observed 
in ' Love's Proxy. . . "—Boston Herald. 

"... a story out of the well-worn track, well told and interesting. . ." 

—Times, Gloucester, mass. 

"The real story has to do with a woman who can't love her husband . . . 
Mr. Bagot's i alent is versatile. He has a broad humor for one page and a tear- 
compelling touch for anothc. Time given to the reading of * Love*s Proxy* 
is not time that is lost"— The Chicago Evening Post. 
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" Richard Bagot's fiction has always striking qualities, and his latest novel, 
' Donna Diana,' is by far his best ... as a story it is sure of success.*' 

—The Living Age, Boston. 

" The story is well told, full of color and vivid scene. ** 

—St. Louis Republic. 

'* Whether Mr. Richard Bagot has really penetrated the recesses of Roman 
Catholic consciousness we may not know, but certainly if what he writes is not 
true, it has a marvelous appearance of it. . . . Of the story, as a story, we 
have space to say only that it is well told, and holds the interest Spr its own sake 
unflagging to the end."— Churchman, New York. 

*• A brilliant and charming romance." — Scotsman. 

*' . . . A Roman story with a vigorous and powerful setting and an 
abundance of plot and intrigue. It is a mighty good story, well told, and there 
are very few books of this season that will have as large and delighted a circle 
of readers."— Herald, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

** . . . Equals Marion Crawford's books in the capable and certain 
handling of his characters in the picturesque but tortuous highways of the 
Roman world of to-day. He gives a detailed view of the domestic customs and 
social life of the aristocracy and tells at the same time an absorbing love story." 

—Item, Philadelphia, Pa. 

" . . . It is an absorbing story, containing a constant conflict between 
bigotry and open-mindedness, between evil and good. Mr. Bagot takes his 
readers into the homes of his Roman friends, and with much care and detail 
describes their domestic and social life, such as is rarely given to a foreigner to 
observe. " — Eagle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

•* . . . There is not a particle of let-up in interest from cover to cover. 
As one enters the city gates via the first chapter, he is loth to quit the interest- 
ing company of friendships he makes, both secular and churchly, until he knows, 
as far as the author reveals it, the destiny of each of the personages who par- 
ticipate in the making of a capital story." — Transcript, Boston. 

** . . . Mr. Bagot's substantial knowledge of Roman life has contributed 
a great deal toward giving vitality to the social groups depicted in the pages of 
*• Donna Diana,' and there is much else that gives the romance considerable 
human and artistic effect. *' — Baltimore Sun. 
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" Qaaint humor of the richest quality is written in the pages of Mrs. Blun- 
dell's new book. . . . When two great and well-to-do cousins plan the 
welfare of their names needs the marriage of their children, the trouble begins. 
No one has yet shown greater skill than our author in weaving the green and 
gold pattern of young life. The growth of these two young people from child- 
hood, the betrothal, the almost necessary hitch in affairs, for such is human 
nature, the very natural solution, Mrs. Blundell has made delightful, humorous, 
and wholly artistic. It is the finest of character drawing, for the men and women 
are not too proud to be human, nor bad enough to be uncompanionable. " 

—Living Church, Milwaukee. 

" A retJ treat is in store for the readers of ' The Manor Farm.* . . . It is 
a naive and picturesque story of English country life, with just enough dialect 
to show that the people are genuine country folk." 

—Churchman, New York. 

" . . . A delightful story, told in a delightful way. It is what you may 
call a complete story . . . giving you quaint, rich and wholesome descrip- 
tion of men and things on an English farm. It is one of the few novels of the 
year worth passing around the family— or, perhaps, better yet, reading in the 
assembled family. "—Unity, Chicago, III. 

*• Wholesome and sweet as the scent of growing clover is the atmosphere of 
this charming pastoral tale of English yeoman life Written in the easiest and 
most unaffected style it narrates with much animation and humor the fortunes 
of two branches of a certain family of farmer folk. . . . The * love interest * is 
as artless and innocent as it is engaging."— Independent. New York. 

" A pretty rustic love story . . . The story is thoroughly readable and 
clean."— New York Sun. 

"... The story is excellently written. The English peasants who figure 
in it speak an odd local dialect that gives originality, never unnaturalness to the 
style ... the story ends pleasantly, as such an idyl should. The book 
rings true, and deserves a cordial reception." — Record-Herald, Chicago. 

" This is a wholesome romance of the Dorsetshire country. It concerns the 
endeavors of two farmer cousins to bring about the marriage of their son and 
daughter for the welfare of the old manor farm. The plot, which is a simple one. 
is developed with naturalness and humor . . . her pictures of the homely 
life among the farms and dairies are delightful"- The Outlook, New York. 
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" Is an altogether delightful story. ... If more of such norels were 
written, pure, wholesome and bracing, redolent of everything that is pleasant 
to the senses, the world would be all the better. "—Bristol Mercury. 

'* An idyll of Dorsetshire life, as natural and fresh and wholesome as the old 
stone dairy in which some of the scenes take place. . . . The book is redo- 
lent of the charm of English country life, pure and sweet, as it were, with the 
scent of the gorse and the breath of the kine, of all things that are wholesome 
andhomely and good. "—Commercial Advertiser, New York. 

•• One of the most charming of recently published works of fiction. . . . 
The plot has an appetizing freshness about it, and more than once the unexpected 
happens."— Chicago Evening Post. 

*• Here is a story of life in rural England well worth reading, because of the 
curious social conditions it describes, and yet these, though well set forth, are 
only incidental to the main theme, which is a delightful study, involving much 
humor and no tragedy, of the belated coming of love to an earnest, warm- 
hearted woman. It is brightly, lightly done, and yet holds the attention and 
contains suflScient to provoke thought."— Public Ledger, Phila. 

•• A truly delightful bucolic comedy. The theme might almost be called 
farcial, but the treatment is delicate, quaint and graceful Old Isaac, the rustic 
bachelor who narrowly escapes matrimony from a sense of duty, is a Dorset- 
shire original and deserves to rank with the best rustics of Hardy, Blackmore, 
and Philpotts. The story is prettily told and is wholesomely amusing. Mrs. 
Blundell is always careful in her literary workmanship ; tiiis tale will add to the 
popular appreciation of her work. "—Outlook, N. Y. 

" An altogetiier charming tale. . . . There is not a dull page in it. and 
there are continuous pages and chapters of the brightest humor." 

—Living Church, Milwaukee. 

••A beautiful little story. One is at a loss for an epitiiet adequate to its 
charm, its simpUcity. its humor, its truth. "—Brooklyn Eagle. 

"A bright little pastoral comedy. . . . The widow is a rare combination 
of business sense and sentiment, a combination which insures her both prosper- 
ity and happiness. Reversing the usual order of love and Ufe she postpones 
romance until she is able to entertain her Prince Charming in truly royal style. 
The sly efforts of one Isaac Sharpe to rid himself of the burden of matrimony 
are genuinely amusing."— Public Opinion, N. Y. 
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"The pleasant merrymakings, the romantic duel-fighting lovers, the intro- 
duction of highway robbery as a minor theme, and the ruined priory as setting 
for the whole -all these things read with a reminiscent quality that is attractive. 
The story is told in a pleasant, narrative style, which reads with delightful ease. 
The descriptions of the English countryside will charm the reader with the 
fresh, exquisite beauty they represent so adequately. ... A book in which 
there is nothing to criticise and much to praise. . . ." 

—Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 

"... Mrs. Blundell is an adept in holding her readers' interest to the 
last page. Dorothy's mystery remains unsolved until the last chapter, and at 
no point can one guess which of her suitors will win the prize. In the meantime 
we are getting a spirited, historically accurate view of English country life two 
hundred years ago, and are constantly amused by side-lights on the perennial 
human drama. The character drawmg is unusually good for a romance, and 
the atmosphere of the times is skillfully sustained. . . ." 

—Record-Herald, Chicago. 

"... Remarkable for its charming descriptions of rural life and of 
nature. . . ." —The CHURCHMAN. 

'^Mrs. Blundell is always entertaining. Her plots are well contrived, she 
'has understanding of character and deftness in exploiting it ; she has humor, 
moreover, and unfailing good taste. In * Lychgate Hall she has gone back 
for her material to the d^ys of Queen Anne, and has succeeded in reproducing 
much of the spirit of the period, as well as much quaintness of phraseology. 
She recounts a romance of the countryside, one full of mystery, with a high-bom 
girl posing as a dairy woman in the heart of it. Many of its situations are 
dramatic — witness the scene where the beautiful Dorothy is stoned as a witch 
by the villagers — and it ends with an agreeable distribution of rewards to the 
deserving." —New York Tribune. 

"A well-written book, with quite a Charlotte Bronte flavor to it. ..." 

— Commercial Advertiser. 

"A well-sustained romanc. of English life. . . . A delightful story. . . ." 

— 'iHE Outlook. 

**A mysterious and beautiful young woman, who is pas«ionately loved by a 
mysterious stranger and a rural nobleman, are the principals of this stinmg 
romance of the * good old times' in England . . . one of the comparatively 
few novels which create a desire to read it through without stopping, the story 
being so well told that interest is aroused at the very outset and m-^intained 
until the ending." —Chronicle-Telegraph, Pittsburg. 
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